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Horizontal Weather 


EVOTEES of Lewis Carroll will remember that in the first 

chapter of “ Sylvie and Bruno ”—when the mob was shouting 

“ Less bread! More taxes! ”, and the Chancellor was finding 

this very remarkable, especially at that time of the morning—a Professor 

bundled excitedly into the room and announced that the barometer was 

beginning to move. ‘“ Which way?” asked the Warden, “ Up or 

down?” “It is moving sideways,” said the Professor. ‘“ And what 

sort of weather does that mean? ” asked the Warden, “ Listen, children. 

Now you will hear something worth knowing.” “ It means horizontal 
weather,” said the Professor, and made straight for the door. 

Except for the shouts of the mob outside—and perhaps even without 
that exception if one moves among very exalted mobs indeed—this 
seems to be oddly prophetic of the state of the British economy on the 
eve of the budget of 1954. ; The best guess that any professor can make 
—and perhaps next week’s Economic Survey will make it—must be 
that horizontal weather probably lies ahead. There is at the moment 
no very potent excess of demand that needs to be whittled down ; and 
no obvious slack in the economy that can be taken up. If Mr Butler 
were to rise to his feet on Tuesday week, announce that he had no 
budget changes to make, and then sit down again, he would be applying 
to the facts of today the principles that every Chancellor since 1947 has 
adopted. He would leave the economy plodding as closely as anybody 
can guess along its present chosen course between the primrose path and 
the waste land. 

It may be that this is just what he will do. The principal deterrent 
must be that to the sunshine Chancellor of the last two years such a 
budget would look dreadfully dull. It should also look worse than dull 
to the public, once they realise what it would mean. For Britain stands 
today in the closing stages of a financial year in which everything—the 
terms of trade, the trend of production, even in these last few weeks the 
course of savings—has gone magnificently right ; and yet the recipe 
seems to be that the burden of taxation cannot be one whit relieved. 

This bleak prospect is partly the consequence of high defence 
expenditure, and partly of flabby farm policy ; but it is mainly a reflec- 
tion of the small rate of increase in annual production that the British 
people has grown to regard as normal. Except in years when there 
is some slack in resources to be taken up (which only happens when 
production has fallen below par in the year before), the ” normal - 
rate of increase in real income which British economists now write 
into their forecasts is around 2 to 24 per cent, or about £250 million 
a vear. About half of this must always be written off against the 
increased consumption that flows from the increase in incomes itself ; 
and the scrag-end that remains can nearly always be shown to be barely 
sufficient to pay for the increased army of schoolchildren and of 
old age pensioners, to expand Britain’s external surplus, and all sorts 
of undeniably worthy things like that. In Western Germany, Dr 
Schiffer can draw up his budget on the assumption that the real 
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national income will rise by 5 per cent a year, but in 
Britain this is too optimistic by two and a half. 

It is true that, measured over long periods of the 
past, an average rate of increase of real production per 
head of somewhere around 2 per cent a year has in fact 
been normal both in this country and in others for 
which data exist. But this long-period average has been 
made up of rapid increases in good years offset by 
actual declines in bad. In years of full employment, 
such as we have been enjoying, much more than 2 per 
cent should be possible. And, in any case, Britain has 
never before found itself in its present predicament, 
when a spurt of super-normal progress is the only way 
of escape from being crushed by the economic burdens 
closing in upon the community. If there is anything 

‘at all in the doctrine of conscious purposive direction 
of economic affairs (to which everybody nowadays pays 
tribute) then its primary task should be to find ways of 
speeding up the rate of progress. If there is any 
budgetary device that could be used to encourage such 
a spurt, then it should be applied—even if it means a 
departure from the strict principles of the last six years. 


* 


This is not, of course, to say that any tax relief that . 


can be made to look like an “ incentive” to somebody 
is good. The test should be a severe one: will it directly 
lead to an increase in the real national product? A 
reduction in income tax, for example, is an “ incentive ” 
—but to increased consumption far more than to harder 
work or to saving or productive investment. The only 
sort of tax relief that can be relied upon to stimulate 
investment, and investment only, is something that is 
applied directly to the process of spending money on 
productive capital assets. Thus a repeal of the 24 per 
cent tax on undistributed profits, which has been sug- 
gested and which is perhaps desirable on general 
grounds, is not direct enough te satisfy the test. It 
might lead companies to save more ; but the indications 
are that they are not now held back from capital expen- 
diture by any lack of liquid funds, which are (perhaps 
temporarily) rising. Similarly, a reduction in Bank Rate 
would give a far more effective stimulus to spending on 
stocks and even (since investors feel richer when they 
look at the level of their share prices) on consumption 
than to long-term capital investment. The same 
objection applies even more strongly to last year’s 
expedient of bolstering up total demand in the hope 
that businesses will then instal new plant in order to 
meet it. If it works at all, this is much too indirect and 
expensive. 

What is needed now is a direct encouragement to the 
spending of money on capital, whether additional or in 
replacement of existing obsolescent assets. The sug- 
gestion recently made in the Financial Times by Mr 
Roy Harrod that businesses should be allowed to choose 
their own rates of depreciation has a great deal to 
commend it in principle. But it would be administra- 
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tively difficult, and it is hopeless to expect the Inland 
Revenue to accept anything so indiscriminate and 
expensive. The official mind will naturally turn to the 
initial allowances, which are now only half what the 
were between 1949 and 1951. But the initial allowan. 

is not a reduction in the tax burden on industry ; 
broadly speaking, it only shifts the payments in time. 
An interest-free loan from the Exchequer is, indeed 
better than nothing—especially as, when an individu:! 
business’s total investment is rising, it tends to be con- 
tinually renewed. But what would be far more effecti\ 

would be an increase in the basic depreciation perce: 

tages themselves—that is, a shortening of the assumed 
life of the capital assets. If he wants to do something 
this year to stimulate investment, that should be the 
first thing for the Chancellor to do ; it has the advan- 
tage that it can be made selective. The stimulus would 
not achieve much without a change in British industry 
general attitude towards investment. But it would be 
a step in the right direction, and the Government 
should not be afraid of making any such concession a 
large one. 

* 


If this stimulus is chosen, the rest of the economy 
is not likely to get great cheer from the budget. There 
are some driblets and dregs that the Government might 
like to distribute. It probably wants to increase national 
insurance benefits to compensate for the rise in the 
cost of living since the inception of national insurance 
in 1948, this would only cost less than {10 million 
this year. It ought to want to implement the Tucker 
Committee’s recent proposals for fairer tax treatment 
of private pension schemes, which would not cost very 
much initially and would remedy a serious injustice. I 
may want to introduce schemes for very gradual 
approaches towards the repayment of postwar credits 
and towards equal pay for men and women in the 
public service—with provisions for speeding the 
advance later if by any chance a swing towards world 
deflation were to create some slack later in the year. But 
these oddments cannot be exciting—and the Chancellor 
should not wince from making them more bitter by 
declaring that, after the Government Actuary’s review 
at the end of this year, national insurance contributions 
may have to g6 up. 

In sum, the economists are quite right in warning 
Mr Butler that he should not introduce a budget that 
will be popular with the public at large ; but they are 
wrong if they are also telling him that he should not 
risk proposals that might raise real investment in the 
year ahead. There is a distinction between profligacy 
and progress, between accepting the risk of having to 
invest part of the gold reserve and accepting the risk 
of eating part of it. There is a moral as well as an 
analogy to be drawn from the adventures of Sylvie and 
Bruno in Lewis Carroll’s dreamland. . On his next 
appearance after his forecast of horizontal weather, the 
professor was stumbling fearfully along with an 
umbrella tied to the front of his boots, 
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pitiful affair. With only a couple of honourable 

‘tions, the speakers in the debate on trade with the 

nunist bloc showed themselves only too ready to 

) up popular illusions, banalities and gross factual 

Most of them took as their basic assumption 
ill quite unwarranted idea that Soviet long-term 
as opposed to tactics) has changed so dramatically 
change the whole world situation with it. The 
; full of technicolor visions of limitless markets in 
east. Even the hoary fallacy that attributes all 
nsibility for the low level of east-west trade to the 
rn strategic controls was revived, in flat defiance 
ie statistical evidence of shortages of grain, timber 

ind other East European exports. 
t there was much more wrong with the debate than 
individual errors, however depressing their 
lative effect. Two things were lacking, of such 
iportance that their absence made the debate sound 
like a symphony played without either strings or brass. 
First, almost all the speakers talked in terms of trade 
with Russia and its European satellites. China was 
ioned by a few ; but not one appeared to realise the 
y of discussing the trade of the Russo-Chinese 
piecemeal, although the outstanding characteristic 
e bloc is now its close, “ monolithic ” integration. 
(he stationing of Peking’s trade commissioners in East 
Berlin symbolises the fact that from there to the East 
China Sea stretches a closed economic society, trade 
with any part of which is, quite simply, trade with the 

bloc itself. 

Che second point, however, is even more vital. The 
debate in the Commons showed a total inability to grasp 
the magnitude of the issue at stake. East-west trade 

iot be discussed merely as a matter of commercial 
policy, or in terms of adjustment to a more comfortable 
international atmosphere. It is central to the whole 
problem of ensuring the security of the free world. 
here are no such illusions about its unimportance 
ing the shapers of policy on the far side of the iron 
curtain ; the intensiveness of Soviet propaganda on the 
subject is enough evidence of this. But that evidence is 
hardly needed. The Communist bloc is now planning 
for a period of a good many years during which China 
is to be both industrialised and equipped with an arms 
industry and modernised armed forces, while Russia 
improves its internal supplies of consumer goods and 
food. The bloc’s need for supplies of 4 wide variety of 
goods and equipment from the outside world is there- 
fore much greater than before. ese 

China is the weakness. Economic integration, in 
Communist minds, by no means implies “to each 
according to his needs ”; and although China is said to 
be receiving many million roubles’ worth of Soviet aid, 
its experience im recent years has shown that such aid 


all 





Throwing Away the Trump 


( , N Monday the House of Commons staged a most 


must be bought dearly, and that for the most part it 
must balance its own books. China’s earning capacity 
in the outside world is now small. It has orientated over 
three-quarters of its trade towards the Soviet bloc ; its 
own growing industry has first call on the coal and raw 
materials formerly exported to Japan ; and its recent 
periods of isolation from the world have led many old 
customers to find alternative sources of the minerals 
and agricultural products that it used to sell. Last year 
China’s export earnings in the free world added up to 
only about £110 million. Its only other considerable 
source of foreign income is remittances from Chinese 
overseas ; this might be reckoned at £40-50 million a 
year, although it is probably diminishing. Taking into 
account a deficit on invisibles such as shipping, China 
can find at the most £150 million a year to spend in the 
free world, unless it drastically reduces its shipments to 
Russia and the European satellites. 

And it is at this moment, when the Communist bloc 
finds itself in such real need of supplies from outside, 
that it is argued that the West should not merely 
demolish its control of strategic exports, but even pro- 
vide large credits to enable the bloc to carry out its 
plans. The prevalence of such ironically muddled 
thinking indicates that it is high time to restate the basic 


principles involved throughout the whole question of 
east-west trade. 


* 


The first of these is the indisputable fact that for 
trading nations such as Britain the extension of inter- 
national commerce is always a welcome development— 
other things being equal. But the other things must be 
truly equal. 

Second, trade with totalitarian countries can never 
be separated from politics, if only because to a 
totalitarian regime trade is a major political weapon. 
The Russians, for example, have no need to impose 
special embargoes or controls, because their entire trade 
is tightly controlled ; they have no use for a Battle Act, 
because anything their satellites export to the west 
requires their specific approval. 

Third, trade in items of no strategic importance is 
obviously desirable and, provided it is two-sided, should 
be vigorously pressed. Friction at the borderline 
between strategic and non-strategic categories is equally 
obviously harmful to the solidarity of the free nations ; 
and any work of revision that reduces such friction is 
to be welcomed. 

Fourth, it is one thing to act vigorously wherever 
trade is possible ; it is quite another to be deluded into 
overestimating the potential scale of the trade. In 
particular, there is no rhyme or reason in diverting a dis- 
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proportionate part of the British export drive to such a 
marginal and unreliable market as the Communist bloc 
while failing to make the most of opportunities in far 
more promising fields. 

Fifth, the western controls—far less sweeping than 
their Soviet counterparts—on military or strategic 
exports to the Communist states will remain necessary 
until there is clear evidence that these states have aban- 
doned their attempts to disrupt and dominate other 
nations, particularly by fomenting and backing “ libera- 
tion movements” in Asia. There. is still no such 
evidence. 

The last point is now the crucial one. In a few weeks’ 
time, at Geneva, western statesmen will face the task 
of getting the Communist powers to see reason as 
regards a settlement in the Far East. If they accept the 
argument (used this week both in the House of 
Commons and in the Moscow paper, Kommunist) 
that trade must be kept separate from politics and 
that it is immoral to use economic bargaining 
counters, what inducement to good behaviour 
can they offer to the Chinese and Russians ? What, 
indeed, remains except the threat of military force ? 
It seems fair to ask whether those who now urge the 
West to discard its one peaceful trump—trade—before 
the Geneva game even begins, have pondered the fact 
that they are in effect insisting that western diplomacy 
must rely on naked force alone. 

It should be clearly realised that any substantial 
easing of controls or commitment to credits effected 


Farming Policy 


UPERFICIALLY at least, the most surprising fact 

about the farm price settlement is that agreement 
should have been reached so quickly between the 
Government and the National Farmers’ Union. The 
concordat between Whitehall and Bedford Square was 
this year put to the severe test of coping with the 
consequences of decontrol, of falling world prices, and 
of the emergence of surpluses of some foods. The 
Treasury was determined that the large bill for the 
support of British agriculture should be reduced. The 
farmers were resolved to keep the gains won during 
the period of shortages. 

The price agreement is inevitably a compromise, the 
actual consequences of which—either for Treasury or 
farmers—are by no means clear. The farmers have 
made some prudent concessions to the logic of events. 
They have accepted arrangements which, for the first 
time in fifteen years, presage some slight reduction in 
the level of farm prices and (eventually and contingently) 
in the extent of the taxpayers’ liabilities. But the 
Government too, while standing firm in principle, has 
made substantial concessions in practice. 

The principles on which Government guarantees to 
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before the Geneva conference reaches agreement wi i 
amount to presenting China with a trump, even if it 
is ostensibly directed to Russia. For the Communis: 
bloc, as already shown, is one economic system. 
Nothing, in fact, would please the Russians more than 
a chance to pass on to China the benefits of credit: 
received from the West ; for this would enable them 
to pose as the donors. They have already bent all 
their efforts, with much success, to the canalising of 
China’s foreign trade through their own network. 
If, however, the Chinese are already restive at 
the limitations to Moscow’s ability to supply thei: 
needs—and there are signs that they are—is the 
West going to solve the Russians’ problem and help 
them tighten their grip on China ? 

An exactly opposite policy would seem indicated. 
The free nations—who, for once, ought to be e.ttirely 
agreed an this—should insist on dealing directly with 
the Chinese, either in China or in Western Europe, but 
not in East Berlin or any other Russian garrison town. 
If credits are to be given, they should be given directly 
to China, not passed through Big Brother’s itching 
hands. China cannot be promised the moon ; there 
are, in Southern Asia, for example, other nations with 
a far stronger claim on western generosity, which itself 
cannot be limitless ; but the time for plain speaking has 
surely come, and it should be made perfectly clear to 
Peking that its prospects of external aid depend solely 
on its good behaviour, not on the ingenious manipula- 
tion of the Russo-Chinese economic system. 


in Transition 


agriculture should in future be based are admirably 
set forth in the White Paper (Cmd. 9104). First, 
physical expansion as such is no longer to be the main 
goal of policy. Aided by favourable weather, the net 
output of British agriculture climbed last year to its 
highest point ever—56 per cent above the prewar level. 
Further expansion is regarded as still desirable in 
principle. But the primary objective must now be “ to 
secure a more rapid improvement in economic efficiency 
by raising quality, catering for consumer choice, and 
reducing unit costs of production.” It is admitted that 
these economic factors have been neglected in the rush 
to expand production. In future, agriculture will be 
expected to comply with the economic tests to which 
other industries are subject. 

Secondly, Government guarantees will in future be 
related to market conditions as well as to the schedule 
of farming costs and profits. It is a pity that this need 
was not recognised earlier. The cost-plus method of 


fixing individual prices has caused British agriculture 
to become dangerously unbalanced—for instance, the 
country is now swimming in surplus milk—and the 
adjustment is bound to be painful for some producers. 
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It follows that the Government will no longer set pro- 
duction targets for individual commodities. The level 
of output must be settled in each case by market demand 


on the one hand and by productive efficiency on the ° 


other, and neither factor can be determined by public 
icfion. 

Thirdly, the cost of subsidising British agriculture 
is to be progressively reduced. This cost is estimated 
it roughly £200 million for the financial year now end- 
ing, after subtracting the element of consumers’ welfare 
embodied in the subsidies paid on bread and milk. In 
other words, this is the amount by which the Govern- 
ment thinks that farmers (as opposed to consumers) 
would be worse off if there were no guarantee. It is 
the Government’s hope that “ the progressive improve- 
ment in efficiency will provide a basis for steady reduc- 
tions in the cost to the Exchequer.” Should this 
optimism prove misplaced, the farmers are left to draw 
their own conclusions. It is clear that this year’s 
changes are meant to be only the first small bite at 
the cherry of agricultural subsidies. 

These principles are unimpeachable. Their transla- 
tion into practice, under the confused conditions of the 
twilight of rationing and control, is less easy and also 
less satisfactory. In a free market, the Government 
cannot know what prices consumers will pay; its 
guarantees must therefore be worked out on a new basis, 
and separate arrangements have been made for each 
commodity. The result is a complex mosaic of guaran- 
tees, the main features of which are set out below. 

The most satisfactory form of guarantee to the 
Exchequer—and the least demoralising to agriculture— 
is that of the genuinely minimum price. Under this 
device, farmers depend for their prosperity upon their 
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own efforts and skill, but are protected against a serious 
depression of the market. This principle has been 
applied only to potatoes and, less clearly, to eggs. For 
other products the farmers insist that competition from 
imports will consistently force down market prices 
below the point of a fair return to the home producer. 
The argument is not proven, but the Government has 
agreed to go on underwriting prices which will probably 
be considerably higher than the market level—in other 
words to guarantee maximum rather than minimum 
prices. 


* 


There has, however, been an attempt to reduce the 
costliest guarantees, which are those for milk, cereals, 
and pigs. In each of these cases supply is now tending 
to outstrip demand. For milk there is a very modest 
price cut of 1d. a gallon, coupled with the limitation 
that the guarantee will apply only to the present level 
of output ; this means that any further increase in milk 
production will entail a proportionate reduction in the 
guaranteed price. Producers of wheat, barley and oats 
are treated very leniently ; there is to be no quantitative 
limit to the price guarantee and only a slight reduction 
in prices which will not- operate until 1955-56. Pig 
prices have been cut the most (by about 5 per cent), 
but the dual guarantee to pig producers (explained 
below) will remain a very expensive liability ; even the 
guaranteed individual price for pigs, which is supposed 
to meet extreme contingencies, is expected to be con- 
sistently above the market level. 

These price adjustments are anything bat draconian. 
They have been represented as saving the Exchequer, 





Guide to Farm Prices 











Under the Agriculture Act, 1947, however, farmers will sell their output 


which had the support of all parties, 
the Government pledged itself to main- 
tain permanently some type of financial 
guarantee to British agriculture, to pro- 
tect producers from large price fluctua- 
tions and to ensure them an adequate 
minimum income. The guarantee 
ipplies to all the principal farm pro- 
ducts except fruit and vegetables, i.e. 
to about four-fifths of net farm output. 
The precise guarantees are settled at 
an annual review after consultation with 
the National Farmers’ Union. Guaran- 
‘ces for livestock products relate to the 
coming year (with minimum prices 
tixed for 3-4 years in advance) and for 
tops to the following year’s harvest 
-.g. on this occasion to 1955-56). 

Until decontrol, the Government laid 
town fixed prices at the annual review 
‘ which it would purchase the farmers’ 
entire output. Following decontrol, 


in the open market at current prices. 
For the time being, the Government 
guarantee will be given in 4 different 
ways: — 

(a) Minimum or support prices. This 
method applies to eggs and potatoes, 
and is designed to protect the farmer 
from low prices resulting from periodic 
gluts. The Government pays the differ- 
ence on any sales taking place below the 
minimum price. 

(b) Deficiency payments schemes. 
This method applies to cereals (wheat, 
rye, barley and oats) and to fat stock 
(fat cattle, fat sheep, fat lambs and pigs). 
The Government establishes a standard 
price and pays each producer the differ- 
ence (if any) between this price and the 
average realised market price multiplied 
by the volume of his sales. The 
guarantee is collective ; it safeguards 
the incomes of producers as a whole 


and the individual producer may get 
more or less than the standard price, 
depending on his skill and luck. Other- 
wise standard prices are similar in 
principle to minimum prices, except 
that they have been fixed high enough 
to give a more extensive type of pro- 
tection. 

(c) Guaranteed individual prices. 
This represents a second and subsidiary 
guarantee applicable to fat stock (except 
fat cows). It guarantees a minimum 
price for each individual transaction 
which is additional to the collective 
guarantee. Its purpose is to protect 
farmers from an alleged danger of 
exploitation by butchers’ rings at small 
country auctions. 

(d) Fixed guaranteed prices. This 
form of guarantee—which was the 
general form before the return to free 
markets—will continue to apply to milk 
and sugar-beet. 
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and costing the farmers, some £30 million a year. This 
is a false impression. Farm incomes no longer depend 
solely on Government guarantees, because the farmers 
will obviously be able to sell some products on the 
market above the guaranteed price—and get the whole 
profit from that. The Exchequer saving is still more 
problematical since it refers not to the present cost 
of the subsidies but to their hypothetical cost in a free 
market. It is anticipated, for instance, that the cereal 
subsidy may actually cost more than at present despite 
the cut in guaranteed prices. This is because world 
cereal prices (and hence the market prices which deter- 
mine the Exchequer’s liability) may fall still further. 
The practical effect of this year’s price settlement— 
both on the farmers’ prosperity and the Exchequer’s 
liability—may therefore be inconsiderable. It may even 
leave the farmers better off. But its long-term signifi- 
cance should not be underrated. The Government has 
given notice to the farmers that they must improve their 
efficiency or face a cut in profits. This year it has 
refrained from driving home the lesson. Having stated 
he right principles, it has run away from applying them. 
[t is true that some of the concessions made this year 
have been designed to ease the transition of agriculture 
to a changed environment. Others reflect the legacy 
of the Government’s past mistakes. For instance, 
having exhorted cereal producers to grow more only 
two years back, it is difficult to apply an economic brake 
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quickly to this branch of production, however much 
economic conditions have changed. But many of this 
year’s concessions are politically inspired. The Govern- 
ment intended to reduce the cereal and milk guarantees 
to a realistic level. It did not want to include such un- 
reasonable guarantees as that for fat cows. But when 
put to the final test, Ministers once more refused to 
face the political consequences of the farmers’ wrath 
They preferred an agreed settlement—that is, one i: 
which the NFU would grudgingly concur. 


* 


This is a familiar story. It may recur each year unti! 
the myth that the Farmers’ Union can swing a genera! 
election is finally exploded. But at least’ the right 
precedents have been set this year for use by the first 
Government with the necessary courage. The proper 
type of permanent guarantee to British agriculture is 
becoming clear. It should involve direct subsidies for 
helping the smaller and poorer farmers and for raising 
the standard of farming techniques ; and with these 
should be coupled the guarantee of a genuinely mini- 
mum price for a wide range of commc-dities. This would 
be support enough. It might still cost the taxpayer up 
to {100 million a year. It would guarantee the farmer: 
a minimum income—not, as this year’s settlement 
continues to do, substantial profits—and leave the rest 
to them. No farmer can reasonably ask for more. 


Arms for Japan 


HERE is a feeling in certain quarters that, while the 

world’s attention has been distracted by events in 
Berlin and by the prospects for Geneva, someone has 
pulled a fast one in the Orient. Japan has begun to be 
rearmed. Although it is over three and a half years 
since the suggestion was seriously made to rearm the 
Germans, the Japanese have after all got there first. 
And in their case, it may be argued, there are not even 
any safeguards. While Western Europe is consumed 
with introspective doubts about the EDC as a suitable 
umbrella for German rearmament, the Americans have 
unilaterally agreed to help rebuild the Japanese forces 
without any strings attached. That is the implication 
of the Japanese-American agreement of March 8th. And 
Japan—so runs the argument—is in any case an even 
greater potential menace than Germany. 

Before trying to assess the validity of these fears, it 
is as well to be clear what the new pact does, 
and does not, say. It does not, for instance, provide 
for American aid on the scale that Japan would need to 
regain its former relative position of strength in the Far 
East at any early date. Nor does it mention that kind 
of target even as a long-term aim. 

Instead, the agreement covers American military and 


economic aid on a scale which is designed to cater 
mainly for a modest expansion of the Japanese army, 
the establishment of a coast defence navy, and the 
partial rebuilding of the Japanese armaments industry. 
The main item in the agreement is that this year Japan 
will receive $150 million worth of military equipment 
from the United States. This will cover in particular 
artillery, tanks, anti-aircraft guns, small warships and a 
few aircraft. Under separate but ancillary lend-lease and 
off-shore procurement agreements, the Japanese will be 
able to buy surplus wheat and barley from the United 
States on special terms ; these agreements guarantee 
that the Americans will use the proceeds to finance the 
manufacture of arms in Japan, both for itself and for 


- other Asian countries. Some wheat will also be provided 


as a gift. 

Naturally no one supposes that these measures are 
going to turn Japan into a first-class fighting power 
overnight. Whatever happens, it will be at least two 


years before the country can even possess an adequate 
force to hope to defend itself on land against, say, an 
attempted Communist invasion from Korea. And this 
presupposes American air and naval support, with the 
Japanese primarily responsible only for their own 
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cround troops ; until such time as a Japanese army of 
his size exists, the Americans continue, by implication, 
) be responsible in practice for the territorial defence 
f the Japanese islands. 
What is feared, however, is the eventual outcome of 
ie decision. This, it is felt, is the thin end of a 
-culiarly unpleasant and dangerous wedge. For any- 
\ : who had personal experience of the Japanese lunge 
yugh Asia twelve years ago, either as a combatant, a 
‘lian or subsequently a prisoner of war, it seems even 
re wrong to rearm the Japanese than the Germans. 
r anyone, like the Australians, who escaped disaster 
1 very narrow margin in 1942, logic and reason are 
ied to emotion and distrust as motives for opposing 
inese rearmament of any kind (Australian attitudes 
: discussed on page 958). The American guarantee 
Australia and New Zealand has gone a long way 
ids mitigating these fears; indeed, without it, 
shington’s general defence policy in the western 
fic would have to be agonisingly reappraised. But, 
the debate on the EDC in Europe shows, treaties 
ne cannot by any means exorcise the kind of fear that 
French have for the Germans, or that some of 
an’s neighbours have for Japan as a result of grim 
perience. 
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Nevertheless, no service either to them or to the cause 
the anti-Communist world is rendered by refusal to 
gnise the real limits within which Japanese rearma- 
‘nt seems bound to take place. The most formidable 
the state of Japan’s own economy—which presents a 
sharp contrast to that of the Federal German 
sublic today. Committed to the support of some 
million people, no less than 16 million more than 
re the war, the overcrowded islands of Japan are 
longer linked commercially with either an overseas 
ire or even the complementary trading areas of the 
mainland. Compared with Britain and Western 
Germany, Japan’s export drive has so far been dis- 
istrously ineffective ; the level of earnings is still well 
below that of 1937. Industrial production has picked 
’, but only on the strength of imports paid for by 
sive American aid, on which Japan still entirely 
‘pends if a major economic crisis is to be avoided. As 
Japanese themselves have emphasised under 
Vashington’s pressure to rearm, there is very little 
money in the national exchequer to pay for it. 
Moreover, if aggression is to be committed by a 
irgent and rearmed Japan, it will have to be com- 
nitted across the sea. And this is precisely where 
Americans are themselves best equipped to deal 
most effectively with an enemy. If Japan were to be 
captured by the Communists, it is conceivable that an 
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issue of this kind might arise. But, compared with the 
throat that a Communist Germany might present, the 
posible menace from Japan seems small. 


ainst the somewhat academic background pre- 
sca'cd by these arguments, the broad reasons for 
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rearming the Japanese stand out strongly. In the 
immediate future, there is an urgent need to make the 
Japanese capable of defending their own territory. In 
the event of a world war, it would be almost impossible 
to spare western troops to defend Japan. Indeed, the 
idea has only to be put forward to be seen as absurd, 
even though Japan’s industrial capacity is a crucial 
factor, and its capture the supreme Russian aim, in the 
Far East. As matters stand, the object of American 
policy is to induce the Japanese—who are still cautious 
and unwilling—to construct an army of some 325,000 
men, while the air and naval forces required to back 
them up remain American. 


In the long run, Japan’s own role in the Pacific will 
be to counterbalance the power of Communist China. 
And the importance of this role will grow as China 
becomes stronger militarily. The only alternative is 
for the Japanese to be gobbled up by the Communist 
bloc, which would be an unthinkable disaster. Although 
at present most Japanese are as inhibited about their 
own rearmament as are many of the critics of America’s 
latest move to give them military help, a new phase is 
opening in their relations with the West. They are no 
longer to be a conquered people, but partners in the 
fight against Communist expansionism. If so, the first 
step must be to enable them to defend themselves. 


Interfering with the Market 


The House of Commons seems to employ the Wednes- 
day pretty much as schoolboys employ half-holidays, to 
perform mischievous tricks. .. . On Wednesday some of its 
members indulged in invectives against the “rapacity of 
those ” who. . . obtain the fair market price for the rent of 
stocking-weaving machines.... We...say unhesitatingly, 
that if the Legislature is to be called on to interfere and 
adjust the rent of frames, the reasons are much stronger 
why it should interfere to adjust the rent of land. In the 
present state of the minds of the bulk of the working 
classes, we cannot imagine anything more mischievous 
than for the House of Commons to assume the authority of 
regulating or abating the rent either of frames or of land. 
That was, however, its half-holiday amusement on 
Wednesday ; and we are not surprised .. . that Mr Fitzroy 

. on the part of the Noble Lord the Secretary for the 
Home Department, consented to the second reading of a 
bill for lowering the rent of frames. It is quite natural, 
consistent, and therefore proper, in those who make laws 
to fix the rent of cabs, also to make laws to fix the rent 
of frames and the rent of estates. We objected to the 
first, because we can find no limit to the interference of 
the Legislature if once it be allowed to fix the remunera- 
tion of any kind of services which one man renders to 
another. If it fix the rate of cab hire, it must, in justice, 
fix the extent of cab employment. If it fix the rate of 
hire for frames, it ought also to ensure the owners con- 
tinual payment. If it fix the wages or reward of any 
kind of labour, it ought also to fix the price of bread, 
though that imply a control over the seasons. If it interfere 
to limit the profit of the humble capitalist, why should 
it not interfere to limit the rent of the lordly landowner ? 


The Economist 


March 25, 1854 
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Notes of the Week 





Nato and Enosis 


RIENDSHIP between Greece and Britain is one of modern 
Europe’s traditions, and friendship between both these 
states and Turkey is also close. Are relations between these 
three Nato allies now to be queered by angry Cypriots ? 
All three are exposed to this danger unless one or more 
of them takes steps to check it. 

The claim of the Cypriot Greeks to enosis, or union 
with Greece, is well known. They are Greek by church, 
race and language, but constitute only eighty per cent of 
the island’s population. The remainder are Turks who, as 
so many minorities do, prefer the sovereignty of a third 
party to that of the local majority. The enosis campaign 
has been sharpened during the last five weeks, when Arch- 
bishop Makarios of Cyprus has been on a visit to Greece. 
Anti-British demonstrations have taken place in Athens 
and Salonika, and, upon the Archbishop’s arrival in Rhodes, 
damage was done to the British consulate there. 

On leaving Athens, he broadcast to his supporters an 
assurance that the Greek government would bring the 
Cypriot claim to union before the United Nations. Simul- 
taneously, the Greek Prime Minister issued a moderate 
statement on the Cyprus question ; it was the policy of 
his government, he said, to “ render the best possible service 
to the strengthening of secuyjty in the south-eastern basin 
of the Mediterranean, the preservation of the unity of the 
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democratic front, and the protection of traditional Greek- 
British ties.” His tone contrasted sharply with that in 
which Mr Eden, upholding the British contention that the 
Cypriots can have, if and when they choose to, self-govern- 
ment within the British Commonwealth by the road offered 
to them in 1948, curtly informed a questioner in the House 
on March 15th that “ Her Majesty’s Government cannot 
agree to discuss the status of Cyprus” with the Greek 
Government. 








Cyprus is important to Britain only on strategic grounds. 
In the same week as Mr Eden’s statement, British military 
chiefs from London and from the Canal Zone met here 
on the site of a potential headquarters for Nato forces 
in the area. All modern experience suggests that the 
danger of turning a deaf ear to talks such as Greece would 
entertain is to convert friends into enemies and bases into 
beleaguered citadels. If, by sitting tight, Mr Eden allows 
the Cypriot complaint to go to the United Nations, he puts 
all question of friendly talks with Greece out of court. 
The Greeks, for their part, will gain nothing for the Cypriots 
by a démarche at Uno, because, in law, the British position 
is impeccable. It would be wisest not to let matters reach 
this pitch. The four Nato members with interests in the 
Eastern Mediterranean—Britain, Greece, Turkey and the 
United States—would do better to concert their attitude 
to sovereignty in Cyprus round a table than to argue it out 
before the Assembly. 


Drama and Deadlock in Egypt 


HE confused drama that took place in Cairo on Thurs- 
day must await comment; the record of political 
manceuvre, retraction and reshuffle in Egypt in recent weeks 
is enough to discourage any early judgment on events of 
which, at the time of writing, only the barest reports are 
available. But whether or not the junta of army officers 
is able or willing. in the event, to maintain its decision 
to restore full freedom for political parties and to wash its 
own hands of power in July, it cannot, without danger, 
defer action on an equally pressing matter—the deterio- 
ration of law and order in the Canal Zone area. 

Within the last fortnight, four members of the British 
forces have lost their lives and others have disappeared or 
been wounded. The attacks have not all been one way ; an 
Egyptian police officer was also killed in circumstances 
which led to the arrest of two British soldiers. There 
is evidence that the Egyptian authorities can stop these 
activities when they want to do so. There is also much 
evidence that public opinion in Britain has had enough of 
a situation in which Egyptians in authority simultaneously 
practise exploratory talks and encouragement to Egyptian 
gunmen. Mr Eden was therefore under great pressure to 
stop the former until the Egyptian government gives him 
cause for confidence by stopping the latter; and he 
announced that he was doing so in the House of Commons 
on Monday last. Nothing was being gained by letting 
matters ride, and his policy is a good one, provided that it 
includes an intention to resume talks if the attacks stop. 

For who gains by a stalemate ? Not Britain, which must 
thereby go on paying an exorbitant money cost for security 
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the Eastern Mediterranean ; and certainly not Egypt, 
hich, if it holds elections this summer, must either reach a 
tlement before then or else reduce them to an ugly com- 
tition in vilification of Britain. Elections held in such 
iditions would destroy all prospect of votes for parties 
h a constructive policy in the field of development and 
fare. They would finally wreck the high hopes which 
sed the country to acclaim the young military reformers 
iteen months ago. 


Leaks from the Caucus 


\, AR MORRISON’S complaints about “leaks ” to the Press 
M from Labour party meetings have served only to 
nind the public of the dangerous extension of caucus 
ic on both sides of the House of Commons. Having seen 
xe whole Press arrayed against him, from The Times to 
New Statesman, Mr Morrison has had a lesson in 
-mocracy that he—of all people—should not have courted. 
[he Press has a duty to throw the clearest light it can on 
regrettable process of secret disagreements, secretly 
ived at, through which his and his opponents’ party 
ntas now fumble towards the policies that they present 
to the public as the only true course of reason and light. It 
true that the Labour members who are most ready to tell 
ries out of school are often left-wingers with a personal 
rudge against the party leaders; but if newspapers fail to 
correct for this bias—and most of them try to—the moral 
ose leaders should draw is that differences of opinion on 
matters of public concern should be discussed more openly. 
In reports of wildcat schemes to aim at injunctions 
igainst certain néwspapers Mr Morrison’s name may have 
been taken in vain, but it is horrifying that the thought 
\ould have occurred to anyone. The whole incident ended 
an embarrassing anti-climax for Labour, with the 
‘ational Executive solemnly putting out a statement 
firming that its meetings are “ private and confiden- 
’ This was news to nobody. On the contrary, it is the 
main criticism of both party machines that at “ private and 
confidential ” meetings important issues of public policy are 
not only being discussed but decided. 
Che Conservatives show disquieting signs of picking up 
ibour’s bad habits. At recent meetings of the 1922 Com- 
ice there have been inquests into “leaks”; members 
ve shaken their heads reprovingly and then gone out to 
< about the inquests themselves. Mr Butler is even 
ted to have warned the Tory back-benchers that their 
indiscretions might lead ministers to abandon the habit of 
confiding in the back bench committees. There are 
obvious tactical problems that the parties can legitimately 
to consider secretly (if they can get away with it), 
and ministers (like journalists) should sound out the 
views of back-benchers as frequently as they can; Tory 
ministers do this all too rarely. But there can be little 
justification for the use made of a private committee 
mecting this week by the Minister of Education. Having 
already conferred with the teachers, she told Conservative 
MPs of an important proposal for changing the Teachers’ 
Superannuation Bill ; apparently new entrants are not to 
contribute as much as was originally intended towards 
Covering the accumulated actuarial deficiency in the fund. 
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Inevitably the news “leaked,” but if there is to be an 
“inquest ” it should be into why such an important devel- 
opment was not first announced to the House of Commons, 


Wages Reconnaissance 


‘ta clouds of wage disputes are a little less threatening 
this week. The general attitude among most of the 
unions affected seems to be that they ought to be able to 
get a little cream on top of the seven shilling standard for 
this year’s wage increases ; but that if they must resort to 
strike action to secure it they will have been manceuvred 
into a mistake. As The Economist goes to press there are 
signs that the film technicians may decide to withdraw the 
ban on overtime with which they have backed up their 
astronomical claim for an extra 30s. a week, three weeks’ 
paid holiday and other benefits. Two events have made 
them more ready to listen to the request of the Minister of 
Labour: first, the curt action of the employers in dismis- 
sing 2,000 laboratory workers—to which the union replied 
by calling out 4,000 more ; and, secondly, the threat of 
unemployment for between 4,000 and 5,000 other workers 
in the film industry, who have been given notice that pro- 
duction cannot be continued if there is a breakdown at the 
processing end. The cruel fact is that the film industry 
is NOt a prosperous one, and an interruption to production 
would not hit the employers really hard. 

The shipbuilding and engineering workers are also 
somewhat quieter for the moment. The executive councils 
of the 38 unions affiliated to the confederation have 
endorsed their leaders’ decision last week to reject the 
proffered increase of 5 per cent. But instead of immediately 
renewing their threat to ban overtime and restrict piece- 
work, they have instructed their leaders to ask the 
employers whether or not their offer is final. The general 
unions—always the most conservative element in the con- 
federation—proposed that there should be further talks, if 
necessary with the help of the Minister of Labour, and 
that the confederation’s executive should be empowered 
to conclude a peaceful settlement. This resolution was. 
rejected, but many members were clearly unhappy at the 
prospect of talking themselves into taking drastic action in 
order to improve on an offer that they consider to be not 
too bad. The trouble is that if the employers refuse to 
discuss a better offer, the confederation will probably be 
compelled by face-saving considerations to operate the ban 
that it has threatened for so long. 

Until this dispute is settled, the TUC’s economic com- 
mittee will not consider the proposal that its general council 
has recently been discussing with the Minister of Labour— 
the appointment of an impartial body to consider the impact 
of wage increases on the national economy. It is worth 
noting that this vague idea, first suggested by the court of 
inquiry into the engineering dispute, is now referred to by 
the TUC general council as “an inquiry.” This suggests 
that it is being interpreted, after the discussions with the 
Minister, as something like a Royal Commission which 
would make a once-for-all report, rather than as a standing 
advisory body. It is still difficult to believe that this could 
do much good ; but—unlike a continuing body—it could 
not do much harm. 


After Dien Bien Phu ? 


HE outcome of the battle for Dien Bien Phu is more 
likely to affect the nature of any truce in Indo-China 
than to determine whether there is to be a truce or not. The 
peculiarly bitter and vicious siege of this French strong- 
point looks like proving at once the biggest and the most 
decisive single engagement in the seven-year war. Although 
the French deliberately entrenched themselves in great 
strength in Dien Bien Phu at the end of last year, it was 
something of a surprise that the Viet Minh commander 
equally deliberately decided to attack in force, thus embark- 
ing on the kind of set piece battle which he normally avoids. 
It is difficult not to 
associate this Com- 
munist initiative with 
the forthcoming 
Geneva conference. If 
the intention was to 
cast a decisive influ- 
ence over the pro- 
posed discussions on 
Indo-China by involv- 
ing the French in a 
heavy defeat and a 
disastrous loss of 
prestige, another 
wave of attacks on 
Dien Bien Phu must 
be expected. It is no 
small thing, on the 
ae Pr other hand, for the 
Sica’ * * | French to have shown 
: | a world which now- 
adays so often doubts 
them that they can 
still recapture the spirit of Verdun. 

Both sides in Indo-China may now be assumed to want 
a truce, if they can get one on satisfactory terms. The 
Communists want, above all, to put an end to American 
intervention on China’s southern doorstep ; they also hope 
to gain by political means what they have so far failed 
to obtain by the sword. In France the movement in favour 
of a negotiated peace is mounting steadily. The least 
enthusiasm is shown in London and Washington, where 
the inherent difficulties are strongly recognised. The chief 
of these is that, owing to the guerrilla nature of so much of 
the fighting and the lack of adequately defined front lines, 
at least the outline of a political agreement must be drawn 
up at the same time as the terms of a military cease-fire. 
There can be no intervening period as in Korea. If there 
is, the Communiats will end by getting all Indo-China, 

That is too high a price to pay for stopping the war. 
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The Bill for France’s Arms 


AST week the French National Assembly voted the 
‘ military credits for the fiscal year 1954. For the first 
time the Socialists as well as the Communists voted against 


the defence budget. As a whole this is a transition budget 
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in more senses than one. Though the Minister of Defenc:. 
M. Pleven, took pains to emphasise that. these are not 
accounts in preparation for EDC, military integration j; 
Europe would obviously have a great effect on Frenc} 
budgeting. Moreover, this is still a “ pre-atomic ” budget ; 
France is not expected to enter the nuclear field befor, 
next year. And uncertainty as to what land equipment ; 
most suitable to new conditions may partly account for 
cut in the expenditure on the land forces. Out of a to: 
estimated expenditure on the home forces of Fr. 829 billi: 
the share of the army has fallen to Fr. 280 billion, wh: 
that of the air force has risen to over Fr. 270 billion. I: 
claimed that France will have 38 Nato squadrons (or §: 
planes) at the end of this year, and §1 squadrons (or 1,0: 
planes) at the close of 1955. 

It is difficult to get a clear picture of the real Fren 
burden from the complicated accounts of expenditure. Ti 
military credits voted for 1954 amount to Fr. 1,110 billio: 
Out of this only Fr. 925 billion will be financed by French 
taxpayers. On the other hand, if American aid to th 
associated states of Indo-China is included as well as tt 
American shipments of equipment, the defence expenditure 
of the French Union mounts to Fr. 1,445 billion. 

The striking thing about these figures is that this year 
the United States is to shoulder almost four-fifths of th 
financial burden in Indo-China, the French contributi 
being in fact limited to Fr. 136 billion out of a total of 
Fr. 626 billion. In other words, the end of this distant wa: 
would bring only a small direct financial relief to the French 
exchequer. On the other hand, the French price in blood 
and men cannot be forgotten ; it was argued duing the 
debate that the French officers and NCOs from Indo-China 
could provide the nucleus for ten European division: 
Furthermore, all those French critics who would like to end 
the war in Indo-China, but at the same time are in favour 
of EDC, implicitly assume that the end of that war would 
not involve a drastic cut in American aid. 


Key to the Saar 


HENEVER Dr Adenauer leaves his coalition without 
his dominating influence, it becomes all too clea! 
that patriotic politicians will be hard to control when he 
is forced by age to retire. The inclination to make high- 
sounding declarations instead of leaving steady negotiation: 
to be pursued quietly has reappeared while the Chancello: 
has been visiting Greece and Turkey. It is evident fron 
statements made by the leader of the Free Democrati 
Party and others that they suspect Dr Adenauer of pre- 
paring to renounce Germany’s ¢laim to the Saar. Th: 
opposition leader, Herr Ollenhauer, has not been alone ix 
recalling that the Bundestag as a whole recorded in a res¢ 
lution that the Saar is and remains German. 

The critics are speaking without knowing exactly whe 
Dr Adenauer said to M. Bidault when he last met him, or 
what is in the French memorandum that the French foreign 
minister presented on that occasion. All that has been 
announced is that the two agreed to take as the basis 
negotiations the plan formulated by a Dutch Socialist del 
gate to the Council of Europe, Mr van der Goes van Naic™ 
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ind subsequently adopted at Strasbourg. It is an interim 
lan for partial “ Europeanisation ” of the Saar, which tries 
, overcome the unfortunate fact that no political European 
vernment exists, or is likely to exist, in the foreseeable 
ture. 
Behind all the complexities of proposals for the Saar 
a vital issue that is seldom mentioned. The key to 
transigence on both sides over the Saar is in fact the Oder- 
cisse line. For the Germans think that terms they accept 
garding their western frontier will be taken as a precedent 
hen it comes to settling their infinitely more important 
jims in the east. Hence they will not agree to a perma- 
‘nt abandonment of the Saar. On the other hand, the 
ench from the outset have declared that, once Germany 
1s deprived de facto of the Oder-Neisse territory at Pots- 
im, it became a dissatisfied nation, which must be kept 
ik, while French power must be strengthened. At one 
ne, the French wanted to detach the Ruhr from Germany 
well as the Saar. By the foresight of M. Schuman and 
Monnet this hopeless plan has been transformed into 
coal-steel community. Now the only hope for Europe 
; on the possibility that a compromise may be reached 
the Saar which leaves the final solution for the day 
; en a supranational political government really exists, 
| some peaceful settlement of German claims to the lost 
nds of the East is achieved. 


AS PPO PEO SS  oat 


0d EDC and the Antis 


has been a bad week for the prospects of both Europe’s 
projected communities. Dr Adenauer, M. Bidault and 
ald E other foreign ministers of the Six will not now be 

ting in Brussels on Tuesday for their already much 
layed talks on the political community. No new date 
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for this meeting has been announced, and it would seem 
that the wheel has come full circle: whereas a year ago it 
was. argued that progress with the defence community 
(EDC) must wait on the political one, it is now the other 
way round. As to the defence community itself, there is 
little encouragement to be got from the proceedings of the 
French Assembly’s foreign affairs committee, or the dead- 
lock in the negotiations on the Saar. It can only be hoped 
that the optimism Lord Salisbury showed on Wednesday 
as to full agreement on Britain’s association with the defence 
community will be justified as quickly as he implied. 
Meanwhile a vigorous thrusting of spokes into the wheel 
continues. But the “ international conference of countries 
concerned in the EDC,” which met in Paris last week 
under the tenuous presidency of M. Herriot, might have 
been more aptly and less ponderously described as a caucus 
of “antis.” This curious congeries of Gaullists, Daladier 
Radicals, British Bevanites, and Communists, with its doors 
open even to fraternal delegates from the Pieck regime in 
Eastern Germany, should have succeeded in making one 
thing perfectly clear: that no constructive alternative to 
EDC commands a coherent majority in France or anywhere 
else in Western Europe. One glance at the strangely 
assorted faces that it brought together sufficed to show that 
the minds behind them were agreed on one thing only—a 
sometimes malicious and sometimes sterile opposition. 


Interdependent Commonwealth 


OME interesting ideas for a new approach to colonial 
S affairs, which have been simmering for some time in 
the minds of a group of back-bench MPs, are likely to 
come to the boil next week. Mr Alport has put down a 
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motion in the House of Commons which recommends that 
the work of the Colonial Office and the Commonwealth 
Relations Office should be redefined, in a way that would 
reflect more accurately the changing needs of the Common- 
wealth. Two tentative suggestions have been made. One 
is that the Colonial Office, as such, should be abandoned as 
an anachronism and merged with the Commonwealth Rela- 
tions Office ; the other is that the Commonwealth Relations 
Office should be merged with the Foreign Office and its 
name transferred to the Colonial Office. The idea in either 
case would be to replace the concept of subordination by 
that of interdependence ; that colonies which feel that they 
are in the lowest class—a long way from untrammelled 
independence—should be made to look as nearly as possible 
~ like those in the top one. 

This is at once the strength and the weakness of these 
proposals. Countries like the Gold Coast, whose road to 
independence is clear ahead, are not now unduly worried 
about the trappings of the transitional period. Colonies 
outside this category fall into two groups. First, there are 
those which will eventually move along the Gold Coast’s 
trail, but have not yet accumulated the local expertise and 
economic stability necessary for self-government. In these 
colonies official communications must still be funnelled for 
some time to come through the Governor rather than a 
ligh Commissioner ; the distinction between directive and 
diplomacy will have to stay, whatever the London office is 
called. Secondly, there are those whose strategic impor- 
tance and small size make it necessary for the British 
Government to retain its prerogatives in matters of foreign 
policy, defence and security; there is a strong case for 
saying that the logical line of advance here is towards the 
Channel Islands or even the Northern Ireland type of con- 
stitution, rather than towards dominion status—and thus 
for a gradual shift of responsibility in London from the 
Colonial Office to the Home Office. 

The most obvious case in point is Malta, which has 
already asked to be moved from the Colonial Office to the 
Commonwealth Relations Office. But it has done so mainly 
for the snob reason that it wants to be separated from the 
main body of colonies. A general post would not satisfy 
it at all. That there should be people in Parliament think- 
ing about these problems is very much to the good ; but 
their zeal for reform should not lead them to suppose that 
all that is needed is to change the name of the rose. 


Propaganda on the Screen 


HE Labour party’s carefully prepared film for its 
political programme on television last week provided 
seventeen minutes of acute embarrassment and rather under 
three of very effective emotionalism. It should serve as an 
object lesson of how this unnerving—but, for the future, 
important—mode of injecting propaganda into three million 
homes can and cannot efficiently be used. 

The film, called “A Student’s Journey,” showed a 
hesitant young man asking six rank and file Labour sup- 
porters why he should join the party. The whole form of 
this script was a mistake, because it gave the impression 
that only the callow come into Labour’s fold and because 
the television camera is always apt to show unpractised 
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performers in an unfairly unfavourable light. Thus, the 
earnest and bespectacled scientist, who talked about 
sociology and correlations, was undoubtedly dismissed in 
most of the three million homes as a “ soppy thing.” Th: 
farmer was too obviously speaking from a prepared script 
even the background noises in this part of the film sounded 
less genuine than they were—one had the impression tha: 
Mr Morgan Phillips was sitting behind the screen, saying 
“Moo.” The hospital sister, who wasted time explaining 
that she was very busy and therefore could not spare much 
time to talk, was another tactical mistake ; everybody is 
scared of being bullied by brisk and busy hospital sisters, 
and one of the party’s troubles is that marginal voters are 
also unworthily afraid of being bullied by Labour’s gentle- 
women and gentlemen in Whitehall. 

The housewife, who leaned over her ironing board and 
said that Labour had kept up rationing and controls, and 
the bus driver, who appeared to belong to the party becaus 
his father had belonged to it before him and because he 
believed in high Tory protectionism, also cannot have won 
many votes. The whole burden of the film was therefore 
thrown back on the miner, and on his inevitable homily 
about the bad old days. Speaking through coal dust which 
hid an unpractised actor’s face, he was an undoubted 
success. On reflection, his harrowing experiences in the 
1930s may not seem to have much relevance to current 
controversies. But political programmes on television are 
not primarily aimed at those who reflect ; across the country 
last Friday night television sets were turned off with the 
judgment “I can see why that fellow belongs to the Labour 
party, but those others... .” It will be interesting to see 
how the Conservative party, which cannot so easily pluck 
at people’s heart-strings and which has found in the past 
that even its own brand of suavity looks slightly jagged on 
a medium where announcers have elevated suavity to a fine 
art, responds to this challenge in its own carefully prepared 


programme, which is to be televised from Mr Eden’s 
drawing-room. 


Mr Macmillan’s Opportunity 


M* MACMILLAN has yielded gracefully to the argument 
that he should act soon to reform the system of 


local government. This week he persuaded the Commons 
to reject a private Bill which would have made Luton a 
county borough. The objection he offered was the familiar 
one: that piecemeal changes of this sort would prejudice 
the task of comprehensive reform. But the Minister 
recognised that this excuse, which has been used ever since 
1945 to prevent any change at all in local government, has 
worn very thin indeed. He therefore promised Luton and 
other towns with similar aspirations that next session the 
Government will either produce a plan of its own or will 
cease to block their proposals. 

This, it should be noted, is not a direct promise that 
a Government Bill will be forthcoming. But the zeal with 
which Mr Macmillan contemplated the task—viewing it as 
“a great prize” for whoever grasps it—suggests that his 
Statement may be a more reliable comment of things to come 
than Mr Bevan’s equally vehement statement, during his 
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From locomotives to lampshades, from 
turbo-generators to toys, the great majority of 
manufactured goods are protected or adorned by 
some kind of surface finish. Shell’s new 

Epikote Resins, now being used as basic materials 
for such finishes, make a significant contribution 

to their quality. For the higher gloss and 

greater durability of so many products, for better 
looking and harder wearing domestic and industrial 
equipment... for Epikote based finishes. . . 


thank Shell Chemicals 


Shell Chemicals Limited, Norman House, 105-109 Strand, W.C.2. Tel: Temple Bar 445$ 


(Dis? RUB) TORS) 


“EPIKOTE” is a Registered Trade Mark 
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STARCH IN TANNERIES 


Glucose, made from starch, is used by tanneries in a number 
of curiously different ways. Its main use in vegetable tanning 
is in the finishing processes. It is used, in addition to other 
leather dressings, to increase the suppleness and tensile 
strength of the leathers. In ‘chrome’ tanning glucose plays a 
more direct part: it is used for the reduction of bi-chromates 
of sodium or potassium, in the presence of sulphuric acid, 
to form basic chromium sulphate — the main tanning agent 
in the ‘ chrome’ tanning process. Glucose is also used for 
making a mulling solution in which sole leathers are often 
steeped before they are cut into soles. Mulling makes the 
leather easier to cut and less liable to damage during cutting. 
The tanning trade buys most of its glucose in the form of 


CAN STARCH HELP YOU? 


When you read in these advertise- 
ments how starch products are 
helping other industries you may 
see new possibilities of turning them 
to account in your own business. We 
shall be glad to discuss them with you. 


WwW &4t twee. YT: 


3 0 S28 AMO 


solid glucose ‘chips.’ ‘Buffalo’ Glucose Chips, produced by 
Corn Products Company Limited, the Industrial Division of 
Brown & Polson, are well known throughout the tanning 
industry. 

Brown & Polson Industrial Division produce 200,000 tons 
of starch products a year: more than 400 different products, 
which are helping more than 80 different industries to reduce 
production costs, to make better products, or even to make 
products that could not otherwise be made at all. We have 
spent more than 100 years in building up this large and 
varied business. We have learnt a lot about the industri:l 
uses of starch products, and our advice is freely at your 
disposal. 


CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY LIMITED 


THE INDUSTRIAL DIVISION OF 


Brown & Polson 


tL own Dp. Oo RR, w.c 
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tenure of office. Mr Macmillan must know that local 
government reform has made notable reputations for states- 
men in the past—for Goschen in the last century and for 
Neville Chamberlain in the 1920’s. Like Chamberlain. too, 
Mr Macmillan has distinguished himself by the number of 
Bills—11 in all—which he has already promoted during this 
Parliament, and which he has given as his excuse for the 
continued delay over local government reform. 

It is unfortunate, however, that the Minister still puts 
39 much weight on the possibility of reaching agreement 
among the local authority associations as a prelude to 
reform. Such agreement is hardly likely ; and in any case 
the plan which the counties and county districts recently 
put forward is a half-hearted and emasculated compromise. 
When the county boroughs have had their say, there will 
probably not be very much left of it. Mr Macmillan 
would be far wiser to turn for inspiration to the proposals 
of the Local Government Boundary Commission, which 
the Labour Government so cavalierly dismissed. Those 
proposals would admirably meet the needs of towns like 
Luton, by creating a new type of local authority half-way 
between borough and county borough. Certainly the com- 
mission’s plan could be improved—for instance by culti- 
vating a closer union between town and countryside. That 
is the challenge to Mr Macmillan’s statesmanship—pro- 
vided, of course, he does not move on to higher office 
shortly after making his most encouraging statement, as 
Mr Bevan did. 


Pagoda-Building at Geneva 


OMMUNIST China’s propaganda, which may only echo 

faintly in the West but reverberates like a mighty gong 
throughout Asia, is now devoted to presenting a version of 
the coming Geneva conference that firmly ignores the facts. 
At Berlin, Russia and the three western powers agreed that 
they would invite to Geneva the nations that had taken part 
in the Korean war and those interested in Indo-China, 
China being of course included along with nearly a score of 
other states: Now, however, Peking—with support from 
Moscow—is hammering home the idea that Geneva is 
essentially a meeting of the “ Big Five,” and that China will 
be there as a host, not a guest. 

This is much more than mere formalism. In Asia, prestige 
is a very powerful weapon ; it was skilfully exploited by 
Ming and Manchu long before Mao Tse-tung was heard of. 
[t is told that the Buddhist kingdoms of South-East Asia 
learnt to beware of several ingenious devices by which China 
sought to assert its suzerainty over them. One trick was for 
a new Chinese ambassador to, say; Mandalay to bring in 
his retinue a team of carpenters, who, the night after his 
arrival, built extra wooden storeys on to the house where 
he was lodged, so that in the morning his roof was higher 
than that of the Burmese king ; this was a clear proof of 
suzerainty, and the king must choose either to accept it or 
to force its removal, which involved the risk of war. 

At Geneva, the Chinese clearly mean to go in for pagoda- 
building of this kind, and the western delegates, however 
harassed by their own peoples’ impatience with wrangles 
over procedure, will have to stand constantly on guard 
against it. For there is no secret as to Peking’s ultimate 
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intentions. What the Chinese are saying shows that they 
see Geneva as a virtual substitute for the United Nations ; 
the conference, far from being restricted to Korea and Indo- 
China, will, they insist, open up a perspective of further 
“ Big Five” meetings that will deal with all major inter- 
national problems. The western governments will have to 
be both firm and resourceful if they are to maintain their 
thesis that China must earn its place in the sun by improving 
its behaviour, 


Formosa in Straits ? 


| T was a foregone conclusion that Chiang Kai-shek would 
be re-elected as president in Formosa, and it may not 
seem to matter much whether he is president or not. But 
his defeat on the first ballot in the Assembly, whether or 
not it was an arranged demonstration of democracy, 
together with the hostile comment by Dr K. C. Wu in 
America, indicate a division of opinion among the 
Nationalists which may reflect a corresponding cleavage 
among their backers in the United States. Has the exiled 
regime a better chance to survive if it looks for new 
leadership or if it carries on under the old management ? 
The advantages of making a fresh start, and bringing 
forward new men untainted by past failures and young 
enough to grapple with the new problems, must be weighed 
against the argument that the known name must be kept 
on the letter head, and that the man who governed China 
for twenty years has still more advertisement value—and 
more prestige for reconciling factions—than any newcomer. 
For better or worse the latter course has been followed. 
The situation of Formosa is at present one of stalemate. 
Nothing has happened in the past year to bring any nearer 
the dreamed-of day of return to the mainland of China. 
But neither has anything happened to throw doubt on the 
American determination not to yield Formosa to the Com- 
munists. The Nationalists regained much prestige by the 
decision of 14,000 Chinese prisoners in Korea to go to 
Formosa instead of returning to the People’s Republic— 
a result which, in view of the neutral supervision over the 
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final choice, was a heavy blow to the Communist claim of 
virtually unanimous popular support. Nationalist China 
will not be represented at the Geneva Conference, nor will 
the possession of Formosa be on the agenda, but South 
Korea ‘will be there, and the close relations now existing 
between Seoul and Taipeh make it probable that the first 
appearance of the Chinese People’s Republic at an inter- 
national conference will be an occasion for a very vigorous 
political attack on it, not from a Western, but from an 
Asian, Quarter. 


Denationalising Welfare 


N arguments about public finance, opinion in this country 
] ranges itself in the main behind one or another of two 
broad propositions. The first is that it does not really 
matter (in principle, one’s own taxes are apt to be a special 
case) how much the state takes out of the citizen’s pocket, so 


long as the citizen body as a whole gets value for money in 
return and so long as the final distribution of income repre- 


sents an improved measure of social justice. The second is 
that there exists a well-defined danger point, corresponding 
to a certain percentage of the national income, beyond 
which any increase in taxation—no matter how equitably 
and expediently raised and used—is bound to bring 


, economic stagnation, monetary inflation or both. 


Mr Colin Clark has for many years been the enfant terrible 


f the second school, buttressing his argument with his- 
rical and statistical evidence ranging as far back as ancient 
Rome. In a stimulating booklet,* he has now mapped out 
what he would like to do about it. In brief, he suggests that, 
except as general rule-maker and rescuer of last resort, the 
state should bow itself out of the “ insurance” business 
and, so far as possible, from the whole administration of the 
social services. Unemployment insurance should be handled 
by the unions; the Friendly Societies should take back 
health ; the Churches should take over education, with con- 
ditional subsidies. All this would make it possible almost 
to halve taxation, bringing the total just inside what Mr 
Clark regards as the safety limit. This smaller sum should 
be raised by a reformed income tax or surtax, a very few 
indirect taxes, and a land tax which should replace rates. 
On balance, the average wage-earner would be better off 
than he is now (despite the disappearance of some currently 
“free” services); while the skilled, professional and 
business taxpayer would regain a differential that would 
make skill and enterprise worth while. 

Mr Clark has never lacked courage, nor the capacity to 
take ordinary human beings’ breath away. He has also 
always managed to compress his researches into a form 
where he has insufficient space to look too closely at the 
political implications or economic weak spots of his own 
proposals. But as a first sketch of an impossible structure, 
from which a few practical bricks may be taken if the 
political trend should continue in the direction in which 
high taxation is impelling it, this startling booklet deserves 
attention. 


4 
t< 





*“ Welfare and Taxation.” By Colin Clark. Catholic Social 
Guild (125 Woodstock Road, Oxford). 80 pages. 3s. 6d. 
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The Doctor’s Life and Labour 


ENERAL practice must be rapidly acquiring the reputa- 
& tion of being the most surveyed of all occupations. 
A committee of the Central Health Services Council is 
at present studying it on behalf of the Ministry of Health. 
The British Medical Association published a report on it 
last September. This week, the Nuffield Provincial Hos- 
pitals Trust published* the results of a three years’ survey 
by Dr Stephen Taylor, the former Labour MP for Barnet. 
These and other surveys all appear to have had a twofold 
origin. The introduction of the health service, to begin 
with at least, depressed the status, financial and_pro- 
fessional, of the general practitioner compared with that 
of his colleagues in the hospitals. Secondly, early in 1950 
the Lancet published a report by a New Zealand doctor— 
Dr Collings—on the state of general practice in Britain ; 
this painted such a gloomy picture that it provoked other 
surveys to see if his generalisations were valid. 

Fortunately, both the British. Medical Association’s sur- 
veyor and Dr Taylor declare that they were not. Both 
are agreed that about a quarter of—all general practices 
are of a high standard and about a half sound and reliable. 
The unsatisfactory quarter, says Dr Taylor, “shows sub- 
stantial room for improvement ; it includes a final twentieth 
for which it is hard to find excuses.” Numerically, this 
submerged twentieth is serious. According to Dr Taylor, 
it means that the work of 1,000 doctors may be so bad as 
to constitute a risk to some two million patients. 

His report is addressed directly to doctors themselves. 
Using his eyes, ears—even his nose—and his keen sense 
of what is valuable in medical practice and what is 
superfluous or irrelevant, he gives a vivid picture of the 
working day of the general practitioner. What is more, 
he shows, in considerable detail and with illustrations, 
how, by paying attention to organisation and accommoda- 
tion, many doctors could raise their standards—though 
he wisely does not equate good premises with good 
doctoring. The worst general practices are to be found 
in the industrial areas of the great towns, where doctors 
usually live away from their work ; the best in the country 
towns, where the doctor is a part of the community. All 
doctors should read this report both as a tonic in itself 
and as a prescription for better practice. Patients will find 
out how doctors earn their £60 million a year ; moreover, 
by learning what are good standards of practice, they will 
come to expect them and thereby help to foster them. 


Technical Aid and the Colombo Plan 


‘as increase in Britain’s contribution to the United 
Nations Specialised Agencies was generally welcomed 
on both sides of the House when a supplementary estimate 
for it was voted last week. Party division of opinion 
was mostly a matter of emphasis ; Labour members were 
more concerned to welcome the extra £150,000 provided, 





*“ Good General Practice.” By Stephen Taylor. Oxford 
University Press. 604 pages. 12s. 6d 
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‘onservative members to stress the need for laying it out on 
ic right iines. The welcome was occasionally qualified — 
sir Richard Acland, for instance, describing the improve- 
ent as from a “ very mean ” to a “ mean ” contribution— 
ut the bipartisan approach to the task of international 
‘velopment was more marked than the party diver 
generally is when aid is going up. 
The debate did something to clarify points previously 
doubt. The relationship between the UN Technical 
\ssistance and Expanded Technical Assistance programmes 
1 the one hand, and the Colombo Plan on the other, is 
ill in process of being worked out. United Nations 
-chnical aid is primarily concerned to supply experts, and 
ily 2§ per cent of any sums expended under the technical 
sistance programmes can be used to provide capital 
juipment. The administrators of the Colombo Plan face 
» such legal limitation and can allocate funds at,their dis- 
ction. Mr Dodds-Parker reported that “a substantial 
nount ” of technical equipment from the Colombo Plan 
1s being allocated to projects launched by the Specialised 
rencies in the Colombo countries. He did not, however. 
ve time to specify, at Sir Richard Acland’s request, the 
ps taken to ensure that every such opportunity of com- 
ied action should be grasped. 
The international approach to development has obvious 
intages. It is much less apt to rouse the recipients’ 
{ten inveterate suspicion ‘of hidden imperialistic aims than 
scheme that seems to be principally sponsored by a 
sle power. On the other hand the regional and political 
lidarity which the Colombo Plan both expresses and 
ourages has its own value ; and it is, of course, easier for 
ritain to participate in it than through channels—such as 
> World Bank—which assume that there is one trading 
id instead of one and a half. The dovetailing of United 
itions technical assistance and the Colombo Plan’s capital 
‘velopment should benefit both ; but it would be wise to 
1¢ some further report on how this dovetailing is to be 
uieved. With so little money to spread over so wide a 
1, overlapping would be inexcusable. 


gences. 


Shuffle and Cut in Warsaw 


“ry 


reshuffle in leadership which followed the Polish 
Communists’ party congress last week truthfully 
ected the spread of “collective leadership” from the 
et Union ‘to the satellites. Boleslaw Bierut could no 
,er remain the boss both of the Polish party and of the 
‘rnment; because in Russia the control of the two levers 
ymmand is no longer in the hands of a single individual. 
no Stalin in the Kremlin, little Stalins cannot be 
rated at the periphery. The Bulgarians fell into line 
‘ntly, and only the Rumanians are still out of step. But 
collective leadership ” is now the official pattern, the 
ion of powers is not the same in all the countries. In 
garia, as in the Soviet Union, the premier seems to be 
: primus inter pares ; but in Poland, as in Hungary, Mr 
rut relinquishes the premiership and clings to the secre- 
yship of the Party. 
in another respect Poland seems to depart from the 
ict model. In Russia Malenkov, the premier, and 
itushchev, the chief secretary, are probably now of com- 
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parable stature; in Poland the new premier—Jozef 
Cyrankiewicz, a former socialist—is not much more than a 
figurehead. Moreover, he is now closely jostled by two 
“first deputy premiers”—Mr Minc and Mr Nowak—who 
will keep an eye on him. But their primary task will be 
to watch over the new economic policy of concessions to 
peasants and to consumers in general. Mr Minc, who had 
long opposed rapid collectivisation and a reckless indus- 
trialisation drive, comes into fashion at last with the 
economic “ new look.” 

Another deputy premier now appointed is Jakub Berman. 
It is significant that Minc and Berman—both of them are 
Jews and suffered an eclipse at the time of the Slansky 
affair and the doctors’ plot—are now coming back into the 
limelight. Will Warsaw alone be spared a “ Moscow trial ’’? 
(The former leader Gomulka has not been brought into the 
dock, five years after his disgrace). The Kremlin attaches 
a great importance to its chief satellite, and no less a person 
than Mr Khrushchev was sent as its delegate to the 
congress. It was, very noticeably, left to him to call the 
Poles to vigilance against external and internal foes—giving 
the impression that the “ fraternal ” delegate from Moscow 
was urging the Polish comrades to “ fraternal” strife. In 
spite of their present orderly reshuffle, Polish Communists 
may still be required to make bloody offerings on the Soviet 
altar. 


No Army of Sin 


A 8 NUTTING’S reply to last Friday’s debate on the rights 
M of children fathered by American servicemen was 
satisfactory. In the first place, he stated that the report 
mentioned in a recent court case (and derived from an 
American mnewspaper)—that there were 70,000 such 
children in Britain—was a gross exaggeration. In fact, the 
American authorities have traced only 1,200 inquiries from 
unmarried mothers in search of their children’s fathers ; 
and only 100 of these are still outstanding. 

Secondly, he confirmed the Attorney-General’s recent 
promise of reforms. As the law stands, American troops 
(like our own) are immune from being forced by British 
courts to make payments under an affiliation order, but 
(unlike our own) they are also immune—thanks to a Con- 
gressional order—from having allowances deducted directly 
from their pay. When the Visiting Forces Act, 1952, comes 
into operation (as it soon will) the position will be 
improved. Affiliation orders will then, in the last resort, 
be enforceable against anybody in this country by com- 
mittal to prison—a provision which will presumably apply 
to present as well as future orders. But the powers of 
British courts do not stretch beyond British territories. 
The Government hopes to reach a satisfactory arrangement 
with the American service authorities under which they will 
keep erring servicemen who have left the country up to 
the mark. The unavoidable loophole will be that once these 
men are demobilised there can be no means of enforce- 
ment short of an international and multilateral convention 
—which no one wants. It should be recognised by ali who 
urge the case for reform that American practice in respect 
of troops serving overseas is certainly no worse than our 
own. 
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| Letters to the Editor 


Risks in Germany 


Sir—Sir Robert Boothby’s use 6f sweep- 
ing phrases is becoming a_ tiresome 
technique. For what is there of sub- 
Stance in either hie criticisms of the 
European Defence/Political Community 
or his “ alternative ” ? 

His term “super-state” is clearly 
meant. to give a bad impression. It is 
in direct contrast with the term “ Com- 
munity.” To slip in the phrase “ under 
German domination,” is the wildest 
prejudgment. True the EDC Treaty 
does not make German domination 
definitely impossible. No form of words 
could do that—even with the resources 
of six languages. But nothing on paper 
could go further in hampering such a 
development and nothing else yet seen 
has gone as far. What the Treaty can- 
not provide for, can and must be covered 
by the very closest British connections. 
This applies equally to all European 
federal institutions. 

“It would further divide an already 
truncated continent.” More striking 
divisions than those between the 
sovereign states of Europe when left to 
take their own ultimate decisions could 
not be found. Strasbourg obviously is 
not a sufficient answer. Realising this, 
Six nations have begun the first move- 
ment of its kind in history. At last 
independent Powers are _ subjecting 
themselves to an Authority which will 
override or co-ordinate, as necessary to 
the common interest, their several aims 
and policies. This group will form the 
core about which indeed a “viable and 
strong Western Europe” will be built. 
Only so can we create not merely the 
military but also the economic and 
political strength from which to nego- 
tiate the reunion of Germany and an 
all-European settlement. 

As to the state of relations between 
France and Germany, a Saar settlement 
must be the acid test. We shall soon 
know its result. 

We are offered a “ European Defence 
Organisation” as “an integral part of 
Nato.” If Sir Robert and his company 
think that such an alliance, after the 
conventional form, would be better able 
to contain an independently rearmed 
Germany, within or without Nato, then 
they show a brand of political naiveté 
which ought by now to be an 
anachronism. 

One comment on Professor Pinto’s 
letter. The Political Community’s fate 
is now tied to that of the Defence Com- 
munity. Only when the latter is in being 
can the greater scheme go on. 

The moral is plain. There must be 
a minimum of delay with both—Yours 
faithfully, 


London, $.W.3 JoHN WHITEHOUSE 


Suing the Samaritan 


Sir—An interesting footnote to your 
article of March 20th would have been 
comment on the scale of damages 
awarded. 

For example, on Friday last it was 
reported that a man aged 50 wes to 
receive £8,254 for the loss of his left 
arm. With this he could buy an annuity 
of £500 or more. How would this com- 
pare with (a) the compensation he would 
receive if he lost his left arm in the 
course,of his employment and (b) with 
the disability pension awarded to, say, 
a sergeant-major who lost his arm in 
action ?—Yours faithfylly, 


Cheltenham C. F. Woop 


* 


Sir—May I draw your attention to an 
inaccuracy in the third paragraph of you 
article of March 2oth. In the case of 
Gold v. Essex County Council the little 
girl’s face was exposed to Grenz ray 
treatment without proper protection by 
the radiographer and not, as stated, by 
the radiologist. The court declared that 
the radiographer was a full-time servant 
of the council. Although the decision in 
this case doubtless helped to pave the 
way for Lord Justice Denning’s judgment 
in Cassidy v. Ministry of Health, it in no 
way altered or modified the law applic- 
able to doctors (including radiologists) as 
laid down in Hillyer v. St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. 

I may, perhaps, be permitted to add 
that the decision of the Court of Appeal 
in Hillyer v. St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
was an inconvenient one and gave rise to 
a diversity of judicial statement. The 
House of Lords had decided in 1866 in 
the case of Mersey Dock Trustees v. 
Gibbs that persons performing a public 
duty, even though gratuitously, are as 
liable for the negligence for their servants 
as are other employers. The Court of 
Appeal realised that the Mersey Dock 
Trustees’ case was applicable to the case 
before it, but feeling that the result would 
not be a desirable one in the circum- 
stances under its consideration, circum- 
vented it by ingenious legal argument. 
This attempt to protect charitable hospi- 
tals served only to produce confusion into 
the law. 

Owing to the recent increase in the 
number of actions for negligence brought 
against hospitals and doctors the law is 
rapidly becoming clarified, This, no 
doubt, is a source of satisfaction to the 
lawyers ; unfortunately it does little to 
relieve the chronic anxiety engendered 
by the litigious sword of Damocles hang- 
ing over the head of each and every 
member of the medical profession — 
Yours faithfully, 


London, S.W.1 I. CRAWFORD JONES 
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Living Costs in Cities 
Sm—The figures you quote under the 
above heading, as published by the 
Statistical Office of the United Nations, 
are clearly at variance with relative salary 
standards, at any rate so far as London 
and New York are concerned. To sug- 
gest, as the figures do, that New York 
salaries can be compared with those in 
London on a basis of about $3.7 = {1 
is contrary to the experience of em- 
ployers. To obtain employees of com- 
parable status it is commonly believed to 
be necessary to pay certainly not less 
than $5 (and probably more) for each £ 

of the corresponding London salary. 


Could the explanation be that the 
“spending habits of international civil 
servants” are on a more generous scale 
in relation to the ordinary man in 
London than in New York ? Of salary 
levels in the other cities I have little 
knowledge but I suggest the figures 
should be regarded with great suspicion. 
—yYours faithfully, 


London, S.W.1 K. A. USHERWOOD 


Explosives in the Grate 


Sm—In June, 1920, Mr Duke _taised 
an action in the Court of Session in 
which he sued Mr Jackson for £750 in 
the name of damages for injuries sus- 
tained by him as a result of the explosion 
of a detonator included in a bag of coal 
that Mr Jackson had supplied to him. 


Mr Duke attempted to exploit con- 
current remedies. He laid his action: 
first, on the common law of negligence, 
and he was allowed to go to proof on 
this issue; and, second, on breach of 
warranty under the Sale of Goods Act, 
1893, Sec. 14 (1), and he was held not 
to have averred a relevant case. 


Apart from the fact that his allegations 
failed to comprehend a complaint of the 
quality of the coal supplied, the Court 
held that he had no remedy ‘under the 
subsection of the section of the Act that 
he pleaded. The coal, unlike the bun, 
could have been consumed without 
physical injury to and, being of excel- 
lent quality, for the greater comfort of 
the pursuer (anglice plaintiff). The 
Court was much influenced by the 
thought that the coal itself was not per- 
meated by detonating material, and could 
have been safely used. No doubt, 
although the report is silent on the point, 
the learned) Judges contemplated a 
variety of possible actions under the 
same Act, e.g., one based on the inedi- 
bility of bananas because they were im- 
ported in the company of a venomous 
snake which was included in the sale 
price and the crate in which the bananas 
were packed. 

To your suggestion, which must be 
economically offensive to you, there is 
the -alternative—that English lawyers 
would be well advised to import their 
law from North of the Border ; or is that 
advice in itself a slight cn the law of 
South Britain ?—Yours faithfully, 
Edimburgh C. M. S. Warre.aw 
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Books & Publications 





Divorce 


REVOLUTION AU MAROC. 
By Robert Montagne. 

Editions France Empire, Paris. 
690 francs. 


415 pages. 


T= quotations, one from this frank 
and interesting book and the other 
from General Catroux’s recent “ Lyautey 
le Marocain,” will at once acquaint the 
English reader with one important strain * 
French thinking about Morocco. 
General Catroux remarks that his 
countrymen have allowed their “ gift for 
technical excellence to outweigh the art 
‘{ winning souls.” Professor Montagne, 
developing the same theme, adds: 


If out of sheer discouragement we now 
abandon all effort to win. adherents, and 
to make use of the minds our teachers 
are striving to [train in. our image, we 
shall have assented in advance to the 
ultimate wreck of our’ labours. And 
where will all the fine plans of our tech- 
nicians be then? 

In Morocco, as at every point where 
the white settler has taken root in Africa, 
both European and African are on edge. 
Last August, France’s banishment of the 
Sultan drew attention to the state of their 
tempers ; it has since prompted Professor 
Montagne to try to do two jobs—to 
inalyse why the gulf between the com- 
munities has grown so widé, and to 
emphasise how great a change of heart 
vill be needed on both sides if it is to be 
narrowed again, He is well qualified for 
the job: he was one of Lyautey’s 
“ kindergarten ” ; he speaks both Arabic 
ind Berber; also—in contrast to most 
Frenchmen in North Africa—he has 
lived in the Middle East and so possesses 
a yardstick which they lack for measuring 
the strength and likely trends of 
Moroccan nationalism. He must have 
felt impelled by August’s events to pour 
out his uneasiness, for his book was on 
sale in Paris by December. Yet it does 
not suffer from being written at speed ; 
it gains in candour and uninhibitedness, 
and the Sultan’s dethronement was 
clearly only the spark that touched off 
some mature ideas. 


The pattern of modern Moroccan 
history that he traces is not the com- 
placent one familiar to Frenchmen. 
Lyautey did his main work in a decade— 
the twenties—in which the number of 
influences afoot was blissfully simple. 
here was the Sultan’s absolute govern- 
ment or Maghzen, and there were the 
tribes. Lyautey, bent on avoiding the 
control by conquest which he had 
thought a mistake in Algeria, built up the 
Maghzen into an ally ; his scheme was 
loolproof so long as Sultan and Resident- 
General were at one. For reasons of 








in Morocco 


economy and also by the fortuitous 
circumstance of France’s preoccupations 
elsewhere, he never sought to deprive the 
tribes of the kind of influence that their 
biggest chieftain, the Pasha of Marrakech, 
still exercises today. Simultaneously 
Lyautey, charmed by the dignity of 
Moroccan mediaevalism, left it inviolate 
and ordered the building of French 
towns as entities apart. He personally 
had the imagination to adjust these 
theories to meet changing circumstances. 
Not so his successors, who perpetuated 
them to the letter, finding their tastes 
for centralisation suited down to the 
ground by his conception of absolute 
rule via the Sultan’s edicts or dahirs. 
Living in their comfortable segregation 
they failed to grasp that two new forces 
had upset the old balance held by the 
Resident-General between the Sultan 
and the tribes. These forces were 
nationalist youth trained in French 
schools, and a large detribalised ‘prole- 
tariat attracted to the towns by French 
enterprise. The French residents, there- 
fore, were thunderstruck when, in 
1944, Morocco asked for independence. 
From that date “the divorce of the 
couple Sultan-Resident was consum- 
mated ; the ‘ Plan Lyautey’ was over.” 


The next nine years were to see an 
odd realignment of the forces at work— 
a foregathering of Sultan with 
nationalists, and Frenchmen. with the 
most reactionary of the tribal leaders. 
M. Montagne describes the many 
extraneous factors that helped this pro- 
cess: the Atlantic charter ; Arab League 
propaganda; the arrival of postwar 
French investors lacking in knowledge 
of or thought for Moroccan claims to 
notice; the divisions of opinion in 
France; the growing insistence of tech- 
nical departments on having the last 
word; the volatility of the Sultan’s 
character. In the end he depicts a 
Resident-General powerless and bound 
like Gulliver by a thousand Lilliputian 
strings, many with ends in France, and 
no longer master of events once the 
“fiction of the dahir” had broken down. 


During the narrative there emerge 
some interesting portraits: the familiar 
one of the magnetic Lyautey, an unedi- 
fying one of the ex-Sultan, and a 
terrifying one of the French community 
in Morocco. This he describes as by 
its very success accentuating the gulf 
between Europe and Islam, and 
creating just the conditions in which 
Arab feelings of inferiority lead to 
nationalism in violent forms. Yet a 
majority of its number seem oblivious 
to the duties, as opposed to the rights, 









that aré incumbent on them if they 
jai steaanlilan + 3 
It is no exaggeration to say that only a 
handful of Frenchmen have made 
personal efforts to bridge the gulf which 
is developing between ‘the young genera- 
tions of the two communities. : 
The last chapters, which propound 
ways out of the dilemma, describe a. 
wealth of paradoxes. They show France. 
vaunting prowess in giving Moroccans 
schooling but making little effort to pro- 
vide them with outlets for their talents ; 
they show local Frenchmen falling back 
upon support of Islamic reactionaries 
and at the same time offering representd- 
tive institutions to a broadened elec- 
torate. They recommend abandoning 
the idea of co-sovereignty but pursuing’ 
that of co-citizenship; yet all the . 
evidence in the book goes to show that 
the chances even of the latter are grow- 
ing less, not greater, unless local French- 
men set the example of an all-round 
change of heart and habit of which there 


~ is, in this record, scarcely a sign. Ending 


as it does on a hopeful note about co- 
citizenship, the book reminded this re- 
viewer of a long problem in algetira to 
which he once appended the right 
answer supplied from elsewhere although 
his -_ calculations produced no such 
result. 


At one point in last summer’s argu- 
ment the ex-Suitan is recorded us saying, 
“Do you really think that deposing me 
will solve the Moroccan problem ? ” 
He has the last word, 


Poet and Priest 


GEORGE HERBERT. 
By Margaret Bottrall. 


Ffohn Murray. 154 pages. 15s. 


T Bemerton the ecclesiastical scene 
is very Anglican. The church is 
ancient, perfect, and as tiny as it was 
hundreds of years ago; to the rectory, 
already towering above it, large and 
tasteless additions were made during the 
last century. Here in 1630, having set 
the world behind him, George Herbert 
came as parish priest. A dedication 
more out of the way than it would have 
been in the succeeding century, it was 
yet judicious and convenient. In one 
direction an easy walk brought the 
parson to Salisbury and the musical 
society which he loved ; equally acces- 
sible in the other was Wilton, one of 
the great houses of England. Reason- 
ably, he might give no more of his time 
to the three hundred parishioners of 
Bemerton St. Andrew and Fugglestone 
St. Peter than.to the scarcely less 
numerous household of his kinsman 
Lord Pembroke. - . 
There were six servants and a curate ; 
a second curate was brought in when 
Herbert felt increasingly the weight of 
the malady to which he presently suc- 
cumbed—for in that new way of life to 
which he had given himself Providence 
chose to sustain him for a little less than 
three years. It seems an unremarkable 
history. Yet Herbert’s sanctity was no 
literary legend, founded upon his own 
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writing and Izaak Walton’s; rather it 
was matter of universal observation and 
convinced report among those with 
whom he lived and worked. 


Mrs Bottrall’s portrait of this rare 
spirit of the Laudian church is only less 
excellent than her examination of his 
poetry. Superficially, The Temple is 
notably “quaint”: it was under this 
aspect indeed that a critic so sensitive 
as Coleridge records himself as having 
for long regarded it. But Herbert's 
imagery—in fact the whole movement of 
his mind—appears the less idiosyncratic 
the more we learn to recognise iis basis 
in the Bible and in liturgical tradition. 
Viewed in this context, it gains in sim- 
plicity, becomes less “metaphysical,” 
less substantially of the school of Donne 
and more discernibly in the line of 
Wyatt, Sidney and. Jonson. Alike on 
these literary affinities and on the sheer 
individuality of his verse Mrs Bottrall 
writes with great discrimination. Her 
book makes no claim, it is true, to the 
deep and apposite learning with which 
Professor Rosemond Tuve has lately 
illuminated aspects of Herbert’s art. 
But it is a well-balanced and perceptive 
appraisal of both the man and his work. 


Apostle of Federalism 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF MAN. 
By Frederick L. Schuman. 
Robert Hale. 526 pages. 25s. 


Pp ROFESSOR SCHUMAN, an author 

of voluminous text books .on inter- 
national affairs, and an American teacher 
of the subject of high repute, is best 
known in this country for two works on 
the diplomatic history of the 1930s, and 
for an ambitious account of the Soviet 
Union, “ Soviet Politics at Home and 
Abroad,” published in 1946. His new 
work shows that he has retreated from 
the positions he held a decade or so ago. 
Of his Soviet book he now writes: 


While still useful, I trust, as a history 
and evaluation, [it] is now “dated” in 
that it assumed the possibility, however 
remote, of an ultimate “ liberalisation ” 
of the Soviet regime and supposed that 
the policy-makers of both Moscow and 
Washington might conceivably so behave 
as to avoid the probability of mutual self- 
destruction. 

On his “ Europe on the Eve” he now 

says, 

In my earlier volume I expressed belief 
in the theoretical possibility of “ collec- 
tive security ” ; in the light of subsequent 
events and reflection, I now regard this 
belief as mistaken. * Collective 


Security” in all imaginable contexts is 
unworkable. 


And a chapter or so is devoted to a 
powerful argument supporting this view. 


Tt cannot be denied that Professor 
Schuman in his new role as an apostle 
of world federalism by agreement is not 
altogether unlike the Professor Schuman 
of an earlier vintage. When, for 
instance, he writes 4 propos of the Italo- 
Ethiopian War, “Moscow, under the 
guidance of the genial Maxim Litvinov, 
was fully committed to ‘collective 


security, ” he is writing a sentence in 
which almost ewery word is wrong, 
Furthermore his method of argument 
with a battering-ram occasionally lands 
him in some very odd places. He 
writes, for instance, that it is a 
Self-evident conclusion, validated by all 
historical experience, that foreign inter- 
vention in a civil war fought by well- 
organised opposing factions on _ the 
territory of a major national community 
almost invariably results in the defeat of 
the faction accepting foreign aid. 
It would be interesting to have General 
Franco’s comment on this generalisation. 


It would be wrong, however, to let 
the verge of hysteria to which Professor 
Schuman’s obviously sincere hatred of 
war, persecution, and other ugly things 
sometimes leads him put one off reading 
this book. Thinking on international 
affairs in the western world, particularly 
in the United States, has been 680 
affected by the “ cold war” that ~e have 
tended to lose sight of the real objec- 
tives of the policies to which we are 
increasingly committed.. It is worth 
while being reminded not only of 
Russia’s unfitness to unite the world by 
force and of its probable inability to do 
so, but also that the United States also 
has not developed to the point where a 
wholly Americanised world is con- 
ceivable. What Professor Schuman has 
to say about the United States and the 
United Nations is particularly well 
worth study. One may feel that his 
belief that the various movements for 
world government present the only hope 
of avoiding war is mistaken, and that the 
self-restraint of existing national units, 
and the development of healthy 
collaboration among them, would be a 
more attainable route. But his point 
of view, which is illumined by wide 
learning, deserves attention and respect. 


Old English 


THE STRACHEY FAMILY. 

By Charles R. Sanders. 

Duke University Press (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press). 367 pages. 45s. 


HE Strachey family, as the author 

says, “like life itself,” and like all 
families, begins and ends in mystery 3 
but the life of this paradoxically English 
and un-English family, as Mr Sanders 
has painstakingly and punctiliously un- 
ravelled it, is an adventure story. 
Followers of Galton will oe struck by 
the steady emergence, through nearly 
four centuries, of many common traits: 
music (the first known Strachey group 
provided a musician in Elizabeth I’s 
era) ; foreign travel (a Strachey provided 
the raw material for the storm scene in 
The Tempest); and literature—to say 
little of an inordinate love of animals 
(especially cats) and an eccentricity 
which alone would have warranted 
foreigners’ descriptions of the English 


as mad, without any help from the 
Herveys. 


Locke owed a lot to the Stracheys, 
some of it intellectually. India, when 
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the English were first there, saw 
Stracheys_ settling and administering 
affairs. In the eighteenth century a 
Lady “of the Strachie”—that phrase 
itself taken from Malvolio in Twelfth 
Night—entertains herself and her friends 
with performing animals: “the Bear 
being Laim am afeard cant perform But 
the doggs and-munkees is in good con- 
dishon and will I hopes be approoved 
with the music.” The first Sir Henry 
Strachey, owner of an estate in Florida, 
experienced at first hand the American 
revolution and had a hand in drafting 
the terms of peace offered to General 
Washington. But the Stracheys really 
shone in the nineteenth century, begin- 
ning with Richard’s extraordinary mis- 
sion to Persia (there is a glorious Persian 
painting of him, reproduced in the book, 
as hung in one of the palaces of the King 
of Persia), and ending with that 
“Olympiad” of Stracheys, which in- 
cluded Lytton and St Loe of The 
Spectator, and which largely made 
“Bloomsbury” famous in the first 
quarter of the present century, in music, 
literature and, symbolic of our era, a 
knowledge of Freud. 


Mr Sanders brings out, though not 
fully enough to interest economists, the 
link between the Stracheys and Nassau 
Senior: St Loe married the only child 
of “ Minnie,” Senior’s daughter, and that 
child, Mrs St Loe Strachey, mother of 
the Rt Hon John Strachey, MP, is stilk 
with us. Mr Sanders reproduces the 
“painting” of Nassau by Watts, but 
does not perhaps know that it was only 
a sketch and was never finished. There 
is also a charming childhood photograph 
of John with a dog, though we are told 
he prefers cats in the long family tradi- 
tion. Mr Sanders’s study is indeed a 
record of outstanding individual accom- 
plishments : one well worth reading by 
Englishmen who understand _ their 
present, and envisage their future, as an 
unfolding of their past. Like most 
American books it has admirable indices, 
genealogical tables and index ; and, like 
all such American books, it is a pity 
that it must cost so much in Britain, 


Mountain Torrent 


AGAINST THE STREAM. 
By Karl Barth. 
S.C.M. Press. . 253 pages. 16s. 


N this translation of .Karl Barth’s 
shorter postwar writings the editor, 
Mr Ronald Gregor Smith, mentions a 
suspicion that Barth’s theological struc- 
ture remains alien and remote, like his 
own Swiss Alps, grand, impressive, full 
of splendid light and shade, but cold 
and—in their highest reaches at least— 
uninhabitable. He would himself like to 
persuade readers that Barth’s theology is 
more like the towns and villages of 
Switzerland than its mountains: life 
flows into them from the mountains, but 
they are themselves most up-to-date and 
efficient, and life flows from them all 
around. It may be significant that the 
former simile is easier to develop than 
the latter, and although the translators— 
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one. A dailynewspapercanexertahypnotic 
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to turn to a newspaper such as the Manchester \ i 

Please do not think, however, that you will be \} 
turning from the dangerous—to the dull. The |} 

| Manchester Guardian is a stimulating newspaper. \ 
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the late Mrs BE. M. Delacour and Mr 
S inley Goodman—have done a good 
work in rendering Barth’s “ massive and 
complex” German into easy English, 
the suspicion is not wholly eliminated. 
[n the main these translations deal 
} social and political issues. The key 
1y on “The Christian Community 
| the Civil Comunity” makes it 
- that the state, no less than the 
hurch, is a divine institution: There 
nuch in this essay that is common 
ground with Dante and Hooker. But 
n we leave the philosophical up- 
is and ask what course of action the 
rch is to take in particular circum- 
ices, the answer is by no means 
iiways clear, Barth protests that the 
iristian answer will be made known, 
ind can only be made known, as the 
ircumstances unfold. In the light of 
his personal record, he can certainly not 
iccused of running away from the 
ssue when it arrives. But many would 
ppreciate clearer guidance before the 
event. 
One’s attention is particularly drawn 
“The Christian Community in 
: midst of political change,” and to 
in article on “The Church between 
East and West.” The one practical con- 
clusion that firmly emerges is that 
Christians should not attempt to form 
1 political party of their own ; and there 
will be few in this country disposed to 
challenge that conclusion.. In order to 
understand Barth’s attitude to current 
vents, we must understand his view 
of revelation, and we must be grateful 
to the editor for including an essay on 
that subject. There are also interesting 
pieces on the Jewish problem and the 
Christian call to poverty. The collation 
has been given its title by Barth him- 
self because it may appear to be moving 
igainst the general tendency of current 
political thought. Barth thunders 
nobly, but when the echoes have died 
iway we are often left wondering what 
it is he has said. 


Commonwealth Bloc ? 


COMMONWEALTH STOCKTAKING. 
By L. St. Clare Grondona. 
Butterworths, 389 pages. 35s. 


M R GRONDONA’S painstaking 
analysis of the Commonwealth’s 
resources is im a sense a companion 
volume to Mr L. §. Amery’s treatise, 
“A Balanced Economy,” which was 
reviewed in The Economist of February 
20th. By contrast “Commonwealth 
Stocktaking ” is non-controversial ; it is 
factual, and the reader—save for a brief 
summary at the end of each chapter and 
a short concluding summary—is left to 
draw his own conclusions. But there 
is no doubt whatsoever that the author 
would like to convince his readers that 
he has made out a case for a largely 
self-sufficient, exclusive, Commonwealth 
trading bloc. 


His method is to analyse the 
Commonwealth’s resources commodity 
by commodity, bringing out such factors 
as the share of the Commonwealth in 


total world production ; its dependence 
on dollar sources of supply ; the alterna- 
tives at hand for increased Common- 
wealth output ; and many other signifi- 
cant facts (although still not as much as 
there might be about relative costs). The 
conclusions are well illustrated in colour- 
ful diagrams. As one might expect, in 
each instance the facts presented support 
the general conclusion that 

if full advantage is taken of the immense 

variety of resources in. the Sterling 

Commonwealth as a whole . . . it cam 

ultimately overcome its dollar difficulties 

while Preserving its competitive position 

vis-a-vis the rest of the world. 
That dollar-saving investment can be 
made in the Commonwealth is not in 
doubt ; but to say that the bloc will 
maintain its competitive position in the 
world is to make quite unwarranted 
assumptions about the productivity of 
these investments. The memory of East 
African groundnuts persists. 

Mr Grondona admits that “no 
reasonably balanced system of Common- 
wealth economy is practicable without 
the inclusion of resources with which 
Canada is richly. endowed.” One can 
agree with him that Canada’s departure 
from the sterling Commonwealth is an 
“unfortunate aftermath of the Second 
World War”; but one cannot expect 
Canada to return to the sterling fold 
just for old times’ sake. There are other 
self-governing Dominions, notably the 
Union of South Africa, which—if pushed 
—might tend to gravitate towards. the 
dollar pole. 


But in unfolding the extent and 
variety of the Commonwealth’s re- 
sources, the author has done a service 
by showing the great possibilities there 
are for investment in this area. Oppor- 
tunity, however, is not enough. Imagi- 
nary bloc-building will never be a con- 
vincing exercise until somebody works 
out from what other forms of production 
all the necessary capital. should be 
diverted, and at what exchange rate for 
sterling all the new production called into 
being would be competitive with foreign 
production already in full flow; if Mr 
Grondona turned his painstaking abilities 
to this task he would probably convert 
many of his own supporters into bloc- 
busters overnight. 


Strange History 


AMERICAN - RUSSIAN RELATIONS, 
1781-1947. 

By W. A. Williams. 

Rinehart, New York (London: Macmillan). 
367 pages. 35s. 


HIS is an odd book—though no 

odder than its extraordinarily un- 
attractive format might suggest. Its title 
is misleading. Although it begins with 
Catherine the Great’s refusal to recognise 
the newly independent American 
Republic, the period between 1781 and 
1905 is compressed into 47 pages while 
the great bulk of the remaining 236 pages 
are devoted to a detailed examination of 
the years 1914 to 1939. The period since 
1939 is treated im a 25-page “Coda, 





whose brevity may be excused by the 
lack of source sano wie whose & 
priorism is principally valuable as pro- 
viding a clue to the caaciieewttden 
premises underlying the rest of the book. 


It may be going too far to say that Mr 
Williams’s account of the strained and 
involved course of Russo-American rela- 
tions in the twentieth century is Marxist, 
but it certainly reflects two characteris- 
tics of Marxist writing—a readiness to 
reduce the complexity of historical forces 
to a few abstract factors, and, para- 
doxically, at the same time to idealise the 
role of a few chosen individuals. Mr 
Williams’s heroes are two characters who 
worked assiduously during this period 
for the establishment of good relations 
between America and thé Bolshevist 
regime. The first of these was an old 
“ Bull Moose” Chicago Progressive by 
the name of Raymond Robins, whose 
astuteness in international affairs: may be 
measured by the fact that hé was one 
of the principal lobbyists for the Kellogg 
Pact. Sent to Russia as a member of the 
Red Cross Commission in’ 1917, he 
quickly became and remained an 
assiduous advocate of American support 
for the revolutionary government. 
Matching Robins in importance was 
Andrew Gumberg, a Russian American 
from New York’s East Side, who first 
returned to pré-fevolutionary Russia as 
the agent of a New York business con- 
cern and became (apparently as one of 
the few, if not the only, Russian- 
speaking Americans in Moscow} a 
go-between with the revolutionary 
government. He reappears at intervals 
in the rest of the period as a skilful 
lobbyist’ for - the various economic 
interests that traded with or invested in 
Soviet Russia. 

Mr Williams’s account is largely 
built around the papers of these two 
figures, but he has also had access to the 
State Department and national archives 
for almost the whole of the period before 
1939 (an interesting contrast, incidentally 
with the‘ complete ban that is sti 
imposed on comparable British docu- 
ments of the same period). This has 
enabled him to amass a great deal of 
fresh and detailed information about the 
springs and course of American policy 
towards Russia during these years. In 
this respect Mr Williams’s book is of 
undoubted value. What it entirely lacks 
is a sense of proportion. There. is virtu- 
ally no attempt to relate the memoranda 
of diplomats to the climate of public 
opinion. Moreover, Mr Williams seems 
unaware of the possibility that there may 
be a dark side to the moon ; the inacces- 
sibility of Soviet sources for this period 
seems to cause him no qualms. In his 
indifference to the activities, and almost 
to the existence, of an American Com- 
munist Party during the twenties and 
thirties, he retains much of the starry- 


eyed innocence which was a characteristic — 


of American liberal thought at that 
period. Indeed, perhaps the most 
singular thing about -Mr Williams’s 
singular book is that it appears to have 


been written after World War II instead © 


of before. 
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AMERICAN SuRvEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 


Those items which are written in the 


United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others.are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 





Old Look Through New Eyes 


Washington, D.C. 
HE debate over the Administration’s defence pro- 
gramme and the issues it may pose for the United 
States and its allies is presented below, in miniature, in a 
series of quotations. 


The Policy 


Mr Fohn Foster Dulles, the Secretary of State, in New York 
on Fanuary 12th: 

“We need allies and collective security. Our purpose 
is to make these relations more effective, less costly. This 
can be done by placing more reliance on deterrent power, 
and less dependence on local defensive power.... As long 
as our basic policy concepts were unclear, our military 
leaders could not be selective in building our military 
power. If an enemy could pick his time and place and 
method of warfare—and if our policy was to remain the 
traditional one of meeting aggression by direct and local 
opposition—then we needed to be ready to fight in the 
arctic and in the tropics ; in Asia, the Near East and 
Europe ; by sea, land and air ; with old weapons and with 
mew weapons... .” 

“The basic decision [taken by the President and his 
advisers] was to depend primarily upon a great capacity to 
retaliate, instantly, by means and at places of our choosing. 
Now the Department of Defence and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff can shape our military establishment to fit what is 
eur policy, instead of having to try to be ready to meet the 
enemy’s many choices. That permits of a selection of 
military means instead.of a multiplication of means. .. .” 

“We do not, of course, claim to have found some magic 
formula that ensures against all forms of Communist suc- 
cesses. It is normal that at some times and at some places 
there may be setbacks to the cause of freedom.” 


The Criticism 


Mr Adlai Stevenson in Miami on March 6th : 

“ All this means, if it means anything, that if the Com- 
munists try another Korea we will retaliate by dropping 
atom bombs on Moscow or Peking or wherever we choose 
—~or else we will concede the loss of another Korea. . . .” 

“ What if we are confronted with something less than a 
clear case of overt aggression ? What if we had relied 
exclusively on a policy of ‘ massive retaliation’ since the 
close of World War II ?. Would we have resorted to global 
atomic war in order to meet the Communist threat in 


Greece and Turkey ? To counter the Berlin blockade ? 
To resist aggression in Korea ? If the answer is ‘ no,’ then 
the so-called ‘ new look’ in foreign policy is no ‘ new look’ 
at all, but merely a continuation of the policy of adapting 
our methods of resistance to the method of attack. . . . 
Instead of greater freedom of choice, does this decision to 
rely primarily on atomic weapons really narrow our choice 
as to the means and places of our retaliation? Are we 
leaving ourselves the grim choice of inaction or a thermo- 
nuclear holocaust ? Are we indeed inviting Moscow and 
Peking to nibble us to death ? ” 
Mr Lester Pearson, the Canadian Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, in Washington on March 15th: 
“The key words . . . are ‘ instantly,’ ‘ means’ and ‘ our.’ 
From our point of view it is important that the ‘our’ 
. . . means those who have agreed together, particularly 
under the North Atlantic Treaty, to work together... . 
It seems clear that this ‘new defence policy’ makes 
diplomacy not less but even more important . . . Diplo- 
macy includes . . . the search for agreement between friends 
on policies and tactics and timing, so that ‘our choosing’ 
will mean an agreed collective decision. . . . Indeed, such 
agreement, after consultation and discussion, is, to put it 
bluntly, necessary, if this policy of preventing aggression 
by the threat of immediate and overwhelming devastation 
is to work collectively.” 


The Explanations 


The Vice-President, Mr Richard Nixon, on television on 
March 13th: 

“We found that in seven years of the Truman-Acheson 
policies six hundred million people had been lost to the 
Communists and not a single Russian soldier had been 
killed in combat. . . . So we adopted a new plan, and that 
plan, summed up, is this—rather than let the Communists 
nibble us to death all over the world in little wars we would 
rely, in the future, primarily, on our massive, mobile 
retaliatory power which we could use at our discretion 
against the major source of aggression at times and places 
we chose.” 

Mr Dulles at his press conference on March 16th: 

“Tf you will read my address of January 12th, you will 
see that what I advocatedthere was a ‘ capacity ’ to retaliate. 
In no place did I say that we would retaliate instantly. . . . 
The question whether or not you retaliate instantly and 
where you retaliate is a matter to be dealt with in accordance 
with the facts of each situation.” 
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Mr Dulles in an article written for the April issue of 
“ Foreign Affairs” : 

“ Initially this re-shaping of our military programme was 
misconstrued in various respects. Some suggested that the 
United States intended to rely wholly on large-scale strategic 
bombing as the sole means to deter and counter aggression. 
What has already been said should dispose of this erroneous 
idea. The potential of massive attack will always be kept 
in a state of instant readiness and our programme will retain 
1 wide variety in the means and scope for responding to 
1ggression.” 

Admiral Carney, the Naval Chief of Staff, to the Naval War 
College, Newport, Rhode Island, on February 16th : 

“ Not being aggressively inclined, we simply do not know 
when war will occur, what will precipitate it, nor what it 
will produce nor how long it will last. The only truly 
sound conclusion to which we may come is that not being 
an aggressor nation we dare not entrust our safety to any 
single rigid’: and unalterable course of action. Rather we 
must—costly as it may be—be prepared for numerous 
contingencies. ... If we are honest with ourselves we 
will acknowledge that there are big wars, little wars, general 
wars, localised wars, Marquess of Queensberry wars and 
savage, ruthless wars, atomic wars and, perhaps non-atomic 
wars . . . it is entirely possible that we might see a limited 
use of atomic weapons . . . or a nuclear stalemate with both 
sides refraining for fear of retaliation.” 

Admiral Radford, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, before the Senate Appropriations Committee on 
March 15th: 

“Our planning does not subscribe to the thinking that 
the ability to deliver massive atomic retaliation is, by itself, 
adequate to meet all our security needs. It is not correct 
to say we are relying exclusively on one weapon, or one 
service, or that we are anticipating one kind of war.” 

Mr Dulles in the “ Foreign Affairs ” article : 

“The heart of the problem is how to deter attack. ... 
The essential thing is that a potential aggressor should know 
in advance that he can and will be made to suffer for his 
aggression more than he can possibly gain by it. This calls 
for a system in which local defensive strength is reinforced 
by more mobile deterrent power. The method of doing so 
will vary according to the character of the various areas. 
Some areas are so vital that a special guard should and can 
be put around them ; Western Europe is such an area.” 
President Eisenhower at his press conference on 
March 17th: 

“ All that the ‘ new look’ is, is an attempt by intelligent 
men to keep abreast of the times . . . to call it revolutionary 
or to act like it is something that just suddenly dropped 
down on us like a cloud from heaven is just not true.” 


Summing-Up 
Mr Walter Lippmann in the “ New York Herald Tribune” 
on March 18th: 

“The official explanations of the ‘new look’ have 
become so voluminous that it is almost a career in itself 
to keep up with them. . . . As the explanations and restate- 
ments come flowing in, it seems to me fairly certain that 
the New York speech, which started it all, was a case of 
excessive salesmanship. . . . There is no doubt that the 
words of the text convey the impression that something 
momentous and novel has been decided. But everything 
that has been said since then . . . makes it plain that there 
has been no radical change in our strategic policy.” 





Oil in Deep Waters 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN TEXAS 


ONGRESS has at last succeeded, with the Submerged — 
Lands Act, passed last May, in satisfying the Supreme 

Court that the states, and not the federal government, have 
jurisdiction over the natural resources under the water 
off their shores, from the low-tide mark to their “ historical 
limits ” ; these are usually three miles out to sea, but are 
three leagues, or about 104 miles, in the cases of Florida 
and Texas, which were subject to Spanish law before they 
joined the United States. These two states, with Louisiana 
and California, were the immediate beneficiaries of the Act, 
for all have, or, in the case of Florida, are thought to have, 
oil deposits under their offshore lands. Other states imme- 
diately challenged the right of Congress to surrender to the 
people of these few lucky states the valuable assets over 
which, the Supreme Court had previously held, the federal 
government had paramount rights and which therefore, it 
was argued, should be exploited for the benefit of the nation 
as a whole. 

But last week the Supreme Court refused to allow 
Alabama and Rhode Island to contest the validity of the 
Act ; they were concerned about the threat to their fishing 
rights as well as about what they claimed was an unconsti- 
tutional abdication of national sovereignty by Congress. 
The Court’s opinion was expressed in such decisive terms 
that it seems to settle the issue finally and, furthermore, 
to leave the Republicans free to transfer to the states more 
of the public lands—the national parks, for example—should 
they wish to do so, as their critics allege they do. For 
the Supreme Court ruled, by 6 votes to 2, that the power 
of Congress over the public lands is without limitation ; 
the two dissenting judges, Justices Douglas and Black, were 
troubled about, among other things, the possible effect of 
the ruling on the federal government’s ability to protect the 
nation’s shores, 


* 


While the Supreme Court decision has probably ended 
the controversy over the principle of ownership of the 
undersea oil, there are still many practical legal questions 
to be settled, especially along the shore of the Gulf of 
Mexico ; some of them can. hardly fail to end up in the 
courts. The exact line of the historic limits will have to 
be drawn, for between that boundary and the edge of the 
continental shelf the states’ claims have all been ceded to 
the federal government, and large deposits of oil, difficult 
as they may be to develop, are believed to exist in the huge 
area involved. Should the three-mile and the 10}-mile 
measurements be taken from the mainland or from the out- 
lying islands ? Should the line be drawn straight or fellow 
the contour of the much-indented coast ? 

In any case it will be necessary to determine whether the 
low-water mark, from which the measurements begin, is 
that which prevailed when the individual states came into 
the Union, or the progressive mark which has been estab- 
lished by siltation. There is a wide difference between 
the two, especially in Texas and Louisiana. A minor 
problem has arisen between these two states as to where 
the ocean boundary between them lies. Texas claims a 
line along the undersea channel of the Sabine River, while 
Louisiana wants a line directly out to sea. However, Texas 
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and Louisiana think they can reach agreement. Nor is 
litigation anticipated an the submerged boundary line 
between the United States and Mexico, which was definitely 
iixed by treaty in 1848. 

These problems are not yet delaying the development of 
the submerged oil lands owned by the states, for most of 
them are well within the undefined boundaries and can 
safely be leased. There has been renewed activity in all 
of these states since the basic legal position began to become 
clear with the passage of the Act. But the Department 
of the Interior, which acts on behalf of the federal govern- 
ment in these matters, has not yet worked out a procedure 
for granting leases beyond the states’ historic limits and in 
California state laws, designed to protect the beauty of the 
coastline, will have to be changed before the undersea oil 
can be fully exploited. 





Leasing of oil lands off the Texas coast began in 1922, 
was held up while the Supreme Court decision against state 
ownership was in force and was resumed after the passage 
of the Submerged Lands Act. Since then the Texas 
General Land Office has leased more than 400,000 acres 
for $33 million. The area to be leased is divided into 
tracts of several thousand acres, each of which goes to the 
highest bidder ; bids vary from about $700 to $5 an acre, 
according to the estimated oil-bearing potentialities of the 
tract. In addition to the bonuses paid for the leases, which 
now amount to more than $40 million, the state will get 
a royalty of one-eighth on all production ; all of this money 
goes by law into the Texas public school fund. 

Altogether over 800,000 acres of undersea land along the 
Texas coast have been leased, but much of it has been 
abandoned ; a month ago slightly more than 500,000 acres 
were under lease. This probably means that more than 
one-fifth of Texas’s underwater oil reserves have been 
leased. Present geophysical exploration enables oil-bearing 
structures to be ascertained with high accuracy, especially 
with the salt-stock type of structure that prevails along the 
Gulf coast. About $300 million has been spent by oil 
companies in exploring for oil along this coast, mostly in 
Louisiana, where offshore development is ahead of that in 
other states, with 28,000 barrels a day being produced at 
the end of 1953. 

This is partly because proved oil formations in Louisiana 
were known to extend from the mainland under the sea and 
partly because of the state system of Jeasing. In Louisiana 
annual rentals of half the original bid are paid, so that 
few companies can afford to hold leases on tracts that have 
not been proved. Texas leases are for five years at $2 
an acre a year, so that a company is under no immediate 
financial compulsion to drill a well. Actual production 
from the Texas submerged areas is still very small and 
comes primarily from wells on the beach which extend 
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under the tidelands through a process of directional drilin. 
a method also used in California. 


This drilling at an angle may be widely employed i in order 
to keep down the cost of underwater operations. Wells 01 
the beach will be driven under the ocean as far as is feasib': 
and even where drilling is done in the open sea from 
platform it will be possible to probe a considerable ar: 
from a single base. The old bugaboo of the accident.! 
“ croked hole” or “ dogleg ” well is being put to scienti{x 
use and an extensive new technique of drilling is bein: 
developed. 

Other new techniques, expensive and experimental a: 
well as extensive, must also be developed. Some engineer: 
think that future underwater drilling will be from individua! 
anchored platforms which will be supplied by tender:. 
while others believe that the operations will be from big 
floating communities on which workmen will have thei: 
permanent homes. In the shallower areas an artificial island 
may take the place of the floating platform. The cos: 
of offshore drilling, even in shallow water, is at presen: 
estimated at several times above that of drilling on dry land 
An underwater oil field will have to be very rich to be 
worth developing at all, and the rule of diminishing return: 
will apply more rapidly there than on land. 

If, when several wells are drilled in different direction: 
from a single floating platform, one should catch fire, th: 
others might also be affected and the risk of losing the 
expensive equipment would be great. That equipment 
would almost certainly be lost in any case sooner or later 
in the hurricanes that frequently traverse the Gulf of 
Mexico. No present-day . offshore drilling establishment 
could withstand one of these storms. Another risk that 
cannot be accurately calculated is that, if a well gets out 
of control, oil will be sprayed on the water and might 
spread to the Florida beaches ; the damages claimed by 
municipalities and hotel owners could ruin the oil company 
responsible. It is not surprising, especially at a time when 
the existing supply of oil is outrunning the demand, that 
many in the oil world wish that the need to keep up 
with their competitors was not forcing them into the deep 
waters of offshore undertakings ; they envy the small oil 


companies and independent operators who cannot afford to 
put out to sea. 


American Notes 





Instant Retaliation? 


HE unexpected force and range of the hydrogen bomb 
set off in the Marshall Islands on March 1st have 
underlined the massive, indeed the appalling, nature of the 
retribution which an aggressor might suffer. Fear that 


such horrors might be unleashed automatically, under the 
doctrine of instant retaliation, has forced the Secretary of 
State to promise America’s allies that they will be con- 
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sulted first. But Mr Dulles has been less successful with 
Congress, which scents a threat to its own powers to declare 
war. 

The President innocently started -the trouble when he 
peared to enlist on the congressional side in this historic 
i;gument ; with his mind on Indo-China he gave a sweeping 
surance that he would not involve the country in any 
war which Congress had not declared. The virtue of the 

v policy lies in surprise and flexibility ; these might be 

: if Congress, which might not even be in session, 

iriably had to be consulted before the Administration 

ild act. Mr Dulles, therefore, proclaimed his own view 

t under the North Atlantic and Rio Treaties, which 

ard an,attack on One signatory as an attack on all, the 
President had been authorised to treat an attack on London 

Paris exactly like one on New York. 

his argument is not attractive to the House, which must 

> its approval when war is declared, but had no part in 

vroving the treaties. The Senate itself may view it as 
example of the encroachment on congressional rights 
uch recently brought an amendment restricting the 
President’s powers to within one vote of being passed. 
Mr Dulles, who was in the Senate in 1949, when the North 
\\lantic’ Treaty was debated, apparently had forgotten that 
: Foreign Relations Committee at that time insisted that 
treaty gave the President no powers to act without 
igressional sanction which he did not possess already. 

The President prudently has refused to be drawn into 
iny hypothetical discussions, but he has left no doubt that, 
the United States were attacked, he would not wait for 
formal declaration of war. Mr Dulles, for his part, has 
conceded’ that the President would not necessarily use in 
every case the powers his Secretary of State believes he 
possesses to punish aggression, but only when an attack 
on an ally threatened the United States. With obstinate 
realism, however, Mr Dulles insists that any attack in 
Europe comes under this head, and that failure to move 
instantly to protect American air bases abroad might 
jeopardise America’s capacity to retaliate. In fact, five of 
America’s wars, including that in Korea, have been fought 
without any declaration by Congress. But it is this, of 
course, which rankles. “ 


Plans for Spending 


[™ refusal of both businessmen and consumers to take 
the signs of recession as seriously as economists think 
they should be taken—a refusal which may in itself be 
enough to prove the economists wrong—was demonstrated 
last week by two official predictions for 1954, which have 
in past years proved very accurate. The Department of 
Commerce and the Securities and Exchange Commission 
published their regular annual survey of businessmen’s 
plans for capital expenditure on new plant and equipment. 
This shows that they intend to go on expanding and 
improving their facilities at a satisfactory rate even though 
many industrial plants have not been working to capacity 
lately. The Federal Reserve Board, or rather the University 
of Michigan Survey Research Centre on its behalf, found 
that consumers planned to go on buying houses, cars and 
other durable goods even though fewer of them than usual 
expected their incomes to go up, and more than usual 
expected their incomes to go down, during the year. 












Neither businessmen nor consumers are » planning to 
spend as much as they did in 1953, but both surveys show 
results very like 1952, the previous record year for both 
groups of spenders. The difference, of course, is that then 
spending was rising to 1953’s high levels, while now it is 
falling and the plans, always subject to change in any case, 
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on new plant and equipment began to drop in the last 
are in a less encouraging psychological setting. Spending 
quarter of 1953 and the prospect is that it will go on falling 
throughout 1954. The decline in planned expenditure for 
these purposes is particularly marked in the durable goods 
industries, largely as a result of less spending for defence. 
The planned increase in commercial outlays is explained 
mainly by the spread of suburban shopping centres. 

While most businessmen expect their sales in 1954 to be 
as good or better than in 1953, manufacturers of durable 
goods think that their total sales will decline by 8 per cent, 
which fits in with the plans of consumers. “Just under 8 per 
cent of them expect to buy new cars this year, compared 
with over 9 per cent a year ago, 6.8 per cent to buy new 
houses compared with 8.8 per cent, 27 per cent to buy 
household equipment compared with 32 per cent in 1953. 
But many of these plans are based on an expectation of 
falling prices curing the year. If this challenging expecta- 
tion is not fulfilled, businessmen may find their sales 
disappointing, which in its turn might make them curtail 
their capital expenditure, Nevertheless both these surveys - 
offer reassurance that the average American is not thinking 
the country into a depression and that no disastrous decline 
is coming in either private investment or spending on 
personal consumption ; these two groups, with government 
expenditures, which are also to be maintained at a high level 
this year, are together the measure of the national prosperity. 


No Change in New Mexico 


ENATOR DENNIS CHAVEZ of New Mexico was confirmed 
S in his seat this week by his Democratic colleagues, but 
his state remains indicted for the most flagrant disregard 
of the elementary rights of voters. An investigating com- 
mittee, which has been at work almost ever since Mr Chavez 
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won by a narrow §,000 votes in November, 1952, over his 
Republican opponent, Mr Hurley, found so many irregu- 
larities and malpractices that it concluded that it was 
“ impossible to distinguish the free and honest vote.” 

Over §5,000 voters had been deprived of the secret 
ballot ; in many precincts there were no voting booths. 
Some ballots had been fraudulently altered, others had 
been prematurely destroyed. There had been intimidation 
of the large Spanish-speaking population and a number of 
aliens had been allowed to vote, These were the findings 
of the Republican majority, but there is no reason to believe 
that New Mexico’s election machinery is any less black 
than it is painted. On the other hand, this is probably 
nothing new in the state ; the new factor is the anxiety of 
the Republicans to secure a forty-eighth Senator. It will be 
interesting to see whether the state cleans house before next 
November. 

Mr Chavez owes his own escape partly to the fact that 
no charges of fraud were made against him personally, and 
even more to the existence of a Democratic majority in the 
Senate. The Republicans, who possess only 47 Senators 
to the Democrats’ 48, owe their technical control to the vote 
of Senator Morse, an independent, but on an issue of this 
kind Mr Morse had no compunction at voting against the 
party he walked out of nearly two years ago. He was joined 
by five of his former colleagues. The Republicans would 
have been delighted to unseat Mr Chavez, for the Republican 
Governor of New Mexico has the power to fill any vacancy, 
and one more Republican Senator would bring actual, as 
well as nominal, control. But this the Democrats were 
determined to prevent by bringing-the issue to a vote at 
once, instead of allowing it to drag on, as the Republicans 
would have liked, until after the elections in which it is 
conceivable that the Republicans may increase their strength. 


Surplus Headaches 


HE borrowing authority of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, which supports farm prices by loans on 
crops and outright purchases, has now been increased from 
$6.75 billion—virtually all of which is tied up in support 
operations—to $8.5 billion. The Department of Agriculture 
hopes that this will prove sufficient to carry out this year’s 
loan programme, but its optimism is tempered by the 
apparent determination of farmers to produce almost as 
much this year as they did in 1953, despite the heavy cuts 
ordered for wheat, cotton, and maize. Only a drought, it 
seems, can prevent the further swelling of the surplus 
problem. 

The Administration’s farm programme relies, for a solu- 
tion, on the reduction of price supports at home, coupled 
with an intensive drive to dispose of present surpluses 
abroad, either through sales—the dispatch of agricultural 
marketing missions is apparently imminent—through gifts, 
er through barter agreements, if only the appearance of 
dumping can be avoided. Since the end of January over 
$10 million worth of agricultural commodities have been 
exchanged, chiefly for fertiliser needed in Korea, and there 
is much hope of the scheme, which has already been given 
a trial run, for selling surpluses for foreign currencies which 
in turn are used to pay for the production of arms needed 
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by allied nations. The Administration is asking for power 
to use $2.5 billion of its surpluses in these ways and to 
relieve want abroad, 

Congress is a trifle suspicious of this vast grant of 
authority, but its real rebellion is against the Administra- 
tion’s flexible price support proposals, which are designed 
to discourage the farmer from producing more than the 
market can absorb. Farm Senators of both parties are trying 
to attach to the Administration’s wool bill a rider which 
would continue the present high rigid support system for 
another two years. It remains to be seen whether the 
President, under political pressure, will stand as firm as his 
Secretary of Agriculture, who insists that, whatever the 
political cost, any move to extend the present surplus- 
creating system must be vetoed. 

Meanwhile, Mr Benson is on the verge of an experiment 
to see how far lower prices can tempt Americans to consume 
their own surpluses. He can vary the supports for dairy 
products at his own discretion, and on April Ist the price 
of new butter to the consumer is to fall by 8 cents a pound. 
In addition, traders will be offered butter from the govern- 
ment’s $200 million store at cut-rate prices. If the com- 
bined reduction is enough, Americans may once more have 
butter, instead of margarine, on their bread. . 


SHORTER NOTES 


E ys defeat, by 210 votes to 204, in the House of Repre- 

sentatives of the Democratic attempt to raise the 
amount of personal income exempt from taxation was an 
outstanding victory for the President, but it does not end the 
fight over this highly political amendment to the tax reform 
bill. The battle will be continued in the Senate where the 
proposal was first put forward by Senator George. 


* 


For the first time in 19 years the prime rate on business 
loans has been reduced by the banks, to 3 per cent from 
the 3} per cent to which it was raised nearly a year ago. 
This reduction is in keeping with the general easing in 
money rates and reflects ihe plentiful supply of funds avail- 
able to borrowers. The seasonal decline in the demand for 
loans has been much greater this year than last. 


* 


With the surprise sale of Colonel McCormick’s Washing- 
ton Times-Herald to the liberal Washington Post, members 
of Congress will no longer be able to read the views of the 
Republican nationalists with their breakfasts—or with any 
other meal, since neither of the two evening papers in the 
capital takes an extremist point of view. The amalgamation 
of the two morning papers meant the immediate disappear- 
ance of the Times-Herald, except for its masthead. It had 
been losing money and the Post is understood to have paid 
about $8.5 million for it. 


* 


Mr George F. Kennan, late of the State Department, 
who had considered running for Congress as a Democrat 
from a Pennsylvania district, withdrew when he found there 
were rival candidates for the Democratic nomination. He 
felt that his personal commitments, to give lectures and 
write a book, would not leave him time to fight in a primary 
election but only in th: main campaign next autumn. 
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asbestos cat 


Only an inhabitant of the lower regions could possibly have any use for an Asbestos Cat. But if our export 


department received an order for one, they would scarcely turn a hair. Seriously, the uses of Asbestos in 
industry are growing at a fantastic rate. 


Apart from its first great natural property, the fibrous structure of asbestos renders it easily adaptable to 


many uses, often in combination with other materials. It can be spun, woven and moulded. We, ourselvea, 
turn it into many products. Amongst these are Caposite and Caposil, both Preformed and Plastic heat 
insulations, also Capasco Moulded Brake Linings and Asbestolux Incombustible Building Board. It is 
available as yarn or cloth, as mattresses for locomotive boilers and also has its uses in those transports of 
delight, the jet liners. 


Asbestos may solve some problem that’s proving a bit of a headache in your branch of industry. If you 
think so, consult the people who know best about Asbestos... 


THE CAPE ASBESTOS CO. LTD., 114-116 Park St., London, W.1. G@ROsvenor 6022 





> Everything for the office 51954 


Office Machines « 
Photo-Copying and Blueprint Machines + 
Business Control Systems + Drawing 
Machines + Instruments and Accessories » 
Office Supplies - Office Furniture « Safes 
‘and Strong-Rooms Installations « 
Business Ledgers and Books + 
Stationery » Educational Aids « 
Advertising Articles « Packaging 
terials « Publishing Houses 
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industries Fair 
Hanover 


——— == 25-4 to 4-5-1954 
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Schedule and Prospectus from 
Schenkers Ltd., 27 Chancery Lane, London, WC2, Tel. CHAncery 6612 
and through the 
GERMAN INDUSTRIES FAIR— HANOVER 
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SUPER COMFORT, SUPER SPEED, 
SUPER LUXURY 


Now you can fly 
to Canada by ICA 


“ZY onsiellation 


OPENING MID-MAY, THE ONLY 
SUPER CONSTELLATION SERVICE 
TO CANADA FROM LONDON 

OR GLASGOW 


ROM MID-MAY you will be able to travel 

to Canada by one of the world’s finest aircraft 
—Trans-Canada Air Lines Super Constellations. 
This service, a real experience in speed and 
comfort, will leave London for Montreal four 
evenings a week — nightly from July 1. You're 
in Canada next morning. 


On this new TCA Super Constellation service 
you have a choice of accommodation: either 


_ First Class in exceptional conditions of privacy 


and luxury, or Tourist Class in spacious and 
extremely comfortable surroundings. 


May we suggest you get full details of TCA’s 
Super Constellation service from your Travel 
Agent as soon as possible. You can book by 
TCA right through to all Canadian and major 
U.S. cities. 










FARES 
FIRST CLASS TOURIST 
LONT ON — MONTREAL LONDON — MONTREAL 
| (return) £248-3-0 (return) £183 -5-0 
| GLASGOW — MONTREAL | GLASGOW — MONTREAL 
| (return) £235-19-0 | (return) £172-6-0 
i 
i 







Approved LATA on-season Fares effective April 1st. 














SUPER CONSTELLATION © 
AS FLOWN BY TCA 


FIRST CLASS 
CLOAKROOM 
AND LAVATORIES 











FIRST CLASS 
PASSENGERS 







TOURIST 
CLOAKROOMS 
AND LAVATORIES 


CREW’S QUARTERS 


NEW DUAL-CLASS SERVICE 


FIRST CLASS — The most luxurious TOURIST — The finest of its class, 
accommodation ever provided for the air setting a new standard in comfort at the 
traveller, with a private lounge to yarn lowest fares. Specially designed seats, 
and stretch in, fine food, superb wines, quick, attentive service, complimentary 
and a special staff to answer your meals. service af 
every reasonable prices. 








SPACIOUS TOURIST ACCOMMODATION. Two 
st lots of elbow room, 
‘ore. 


oes 


platen t cabins, charmingly 
ioned seats, comfort you’ve never known 


hy TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


ONE OF FHE WORLD’S GREAT AIR LINES, NOW GREATER THAN EVER 
Serving Europe, Canada, U.S.A., Bermuda, Nassau, the Caribbean and Mexico— more than 19,000 miles of air routes 
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The World Overseas 
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Pakistan Puzzle 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


\ HATEVER political deductions may be drawn from 

the East Pakistan provincial elections, they have 
shown that two time-honoured assumptions concerning the 
use of the ballot box in South Asia require reconsideration. 
The rout of the Moslem League suggests that whether the 
party in power does (as is’ often alleged) or does not use 
the administrative machinery of government to promote its 
electoral prospects, it is no guarantee of success at the polls. 
No kind of duress can have.been employed by a governing 
party which has been as ignominiously defeated as the 
Moslem League, ~Secondly, it can no longer be said with 
confidence that .personalities count for more than pro- 
grammes in electioneering—at least in one corner of South 
Asia. If they had, the League should have made a much 
better showing, for almost the entire Karachi Cabinet took a 
hand in the East. Bengal campaign, not to mention such 
formidable.lay figures as Miss Fatima Jinnah, sister of the 
revered Qaid-i-Azam. 

It might, indeéd, have been better if the strong men of 
Karachi had been less in evidence, for their intérvention did 
not always lead to the desired results, as‘Khan Abdul 
Quayum Khan—Industrigs and Food Minister-at the Centre 
and, in his-own right; the feading personality in the politics 
of the North-West Frontier—discovered at one. memorable 
meeting. The fact that the Prime Minister of Pakistan is a 
native of East Pakistan, and that the Karachi cabinet as a 
whole is heavily weighted in favour of the Province, failed 
to compensate the League for the lack of effective local 
leadership. Nurul Amin, provincial Chief Minister and 
head of the League organisation in East Pakistan, was 
defeated in his home town by a teenage student leader who 
ecured a majority of over 6,000' votes in a poll of just over 
29,000 yotes.. Other ministers have suffered the same fate. 

The electoral coalition which swept the former governing 
party from office consisted mainly of Moslem groups not 
belonging to the. Leagué, teaming up with Hindus, Com- 
munists and other left wing elements brought together 
under the familiar title of a “ United Front.” Their chief 
spokesmen throughout the contest have been two former 
Chief Ministers of undivided Bengal who were bitter rivals 
for power under the old regime. The octogenarian Maulvi 
A. K. Fazlul Hug, who has been a sort of Polonius in the 
politics of Bengal ever since anyone can remember, has 
never at any time belonged to the League. He declined 
the governership ‘of Sind a few months ago, and is a prac- 
ising lawyer who in his eighty-fifth year is the leader of 
the bar at the Dacca High Court. The younger Shaheed 





Suhrawady—member of a gifted family—was the last 
premier of undivided Bengal. He fell out of favour with 
the League, on the eve of partition, because he proposed 
that Bengal should remain united as a sovereign inde- 
pendent state. For a time he stayed on in India and, 
working with Gandhi at Noakhali, did much to protect 
minorities. Later he established himself in Pakistan where 
he has been a severe critic of the League government’s 
failings. He was leading defence counsel in the Rawal- 
pindi conspiracy case. 

Neither Huq nor Suhrawady have the slightest affinity 
with Karachi ; both have many Indian friends and strong 
ties with Calcutta, and indeed have maintained regular touch 
with their former home. This does not mean that either 
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would wish to see East and West Bengal reunited, nor 
would the millions of Moslem electors who have supported 
them at the polls. But both stand for a much looser type 
of federation between East and West Pakistan than has 
hitherto been contemplated by the dilatory Constituent 
Assembly in Karachi, and they insist upon the recognition of 
Bengali as one of the State languages. Both demands carry 
the support of the 9 million Hindus who are the largest and 
financially most significant minority among East Pakistan’s 
42 million inhabitants. Fazlul Hug has stated his terms 
for co-opefation with the Centre as follows: Bengali and 
Urdu to enjoy equal rights as state languages ; East Pakistan 
to be autonomous in all matters except defence, foreign- 
affairs and currency; the election of a new constituent 
assembly and the drafting of a fresh constitution recog- 
nising East ~Pakistan’s autonomy, ~ Meanwhile, the 
provincial Assembly has been dissolved and “ Governor’s 
rule” proclaimed throughout East Pakistan. 
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Where does Mr Mohammed Ali, Pakistan’s Prime 
Minister, go from here ? No mere mathematical compro- 
mise giving the United Front increased representation in 
the Central Government and the Constituent Assembly is 
likely to be acceptable unless the separatist demand of East 
Bengal is also admitted. Himself an East Bengali, 
Mohammed Ali knows what emotional and ethnic forces 
and personal feuds the provincial election has unloosed, 
and how deeply East Bengal has resented monopolisation of 
its higher administrative posts by Moslems from the Punjab 
and the former United Provinces of India. 

The gulf between Karachi and Dacca is not just to be 
measured by the intervening thousand miles of foreign 
territory and a vast difference in diet, dress, language and 
human physiognomy. In the seven years of Pakistan’s 
existence there has been no true meeting of minds between 
the two capital cities. Amidst the squalor of its bamboo 
and corrugated iron hovels Dacca contains more mosques 
than any other city in the sub-continent, and the Moslems 
of East Bengal are just as devout followers of the Prophet 
as their co-religionists in-West Pakistan. But they are 
different. Poor, and for the most part illiterate, they do not 
forget that their ancestors were converts to Islam because 
they came from a class oppressed by Hinduism. 

East Pakistan is irrevocably and in every way part of 
South Asia, however much West Pakistan may fancy itself 
as a bastion of the Middle East. More important, Pakistan 
is economically viable largely because of the eastern wing’s 
exports and foreign exchange earnings, which the victorious 
United Front now wants to bring under local control. The 
hard facts of geography make it clear that Dacca cannot be 
coerced by Karachi ; their future association will be based 
on consent. In whichever direction he moves, Mr 
Mohammed Ali will need to tread very warily. 


Arabs at Odds 


\ HEN Egyptian and Saudi leaders in Cairo agree that 

“links with the west are at present inadmissible ” 
and Iraqi leaders in Baghdad proclaim that “there is a 
limit to negativism . . . where are we to get arms except 
from the west ?”, the Arab League is divided on a funda- 
mental issue. Its council meeting on March 31st, which is 
at present booked for Baghdad, has a long agenda of non- 
controversial items, but, owing to its venue, may have to 
bring up the less harmonious topic of defence. 

All members are agreed that their collective security 
depends on the degree of Arab armament; where they 
differ is on how far Arab armament is fit to defend them 
now. At the one extremity is Egypt, which seems to think 
adequate arrangements can be made by buying arms from 
Germany, Japan, to which it has just sent an armaments 
mission, and other factories it thinks to be “ neutral.” King 
Saud of Arabia, during his present visit to Cairo, seems to 
be supporting this attitude. At the other is Iraq, which 
possesses in its oil resources assets more covetable than 
Egypt’s and more exposed to aggression than Saudi 
Arabia’s, and whose present leaders therefore see their own 
defences as weak and strong allies as desirable. They do 
not hold with the Egyptian view that evacuation of the 
Canal Zone must precede all practical plans for subsequent 
defenc€ against modern weapons. ‘Though rumours that 
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Iraq is about to join the Turco-Pakistani pact are premature, 
it is certainly much more down to earth than the Egyptians 
and more plainspoken than the Saudis. 

But the League as a whole is likely for some time yet to 
fall into line with the Egyptian view. The new Syrian 
government has, like the old, proclaimed that it plans not 
to be beholden to any infidel. No member of the meeting 
will want to be pilloried for “ undermining Arab solidarity.” 
Lastly, any suggestion that Iraq is fit to give a lead always 
revives a bogey—the myth that there is about to be a union 
of “Greater Syria,” consisting of the states of Iraq and 
Syria, with Jordan and perhaps also Lebanon thrown in. 

At the last meeting of the Arab League Council, which 
was held in January in Cairo, the Iraqi Prime Minister, Dr 
Jamali, aired the logical notion that federations between 
individual states might be the stepping stone to Arab federa- 
tion as a whole, but his idea finds little favour. A “ Greater 
Syria ” is dreamed of by some Syrians—mainly in Aleppo— 
and by some Iraqis ; but it is impracticable if only because 
neither wishes for the role of junior partner, whether 
militarily or politically, in any such federation. The 
“ Greater Syria” myth persists chiefly because it gets publi- 
city from all the people who would dislike the development. 
Its propagators are the Egyptians and Saudis, who see it as 
a design for Hashimite aggrandisement ; the French, to 
whom, despite all modern evidence to the contrary, any 
success for Iraq still appears as fulfilment of some fell 
British design at the expense of France in the Middle East ; 
and the Israelis, who of course do not want a greater Syria 
on their doorstep. 


Australia and Japan 


FROM OUR MELBOURNE CORRESPONDENT 


USTRALIA is divided in its attitude towards a resur- 
gent Japan. But the division is not as sharp as it might 
be if there were no Anzus pact ; for the assurance of Ameri- 
can aid if Japan should again make a bid for conquest has 
on the whole led to a qualified acquiescence in Japanese 
rearmament. This, indeed, explains the lack of widespread 
opposition in Australia to the announcement of an Ameri- 
can-Japan mutual defence pact, pledging American aid for 
accelerated Japanese rearmament. Nevertheless, it prompted 
the Minister for External Affairs, Mr Casey, to “ get in 
first’ and assure Australians that Japan’s ability to defend 
itself against Communist aggression offered no threat to 
Australia, provided the nature and size of its arms and 
manpower did not allow an aggressive expedition outside 
Japan. Qualified acceptance of this argument was expressed 
by the Melbourne Argus, which wrote: 


Mr Casey assures us that limited Japanese rearmament 
offers no threat to Australia. He is probably right. But 
we have seen “limited” rearmament before in countries 
like Germany, and we have historical reasons not to believe 
in it unless we are sure of the limits. Australia will lose 
its suspicions of Japan when it is convinced that the 
Japanese have undergone a genuine change of heart. We 
are not convinced yet. 


A controversy about Australia’s attitude to Japan flared 


up a few days before the announcement of the mutual 
defence pact, when the deputy leader of the Federal Labour 
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Party, Mr A. A. Calwell, said that the pro-Japanese 
attitude of the Menzies-Fadden government was enough 
to destroy it. With a Federal general election in the offing, 
the Minister for the Interior, Mr Kent Hughes, who is a 
former prisoner of the Japanese, lost no time in telling Mr 
Calwell that the government’s policy towards the Japanese 
was to give them a chance to redeem the past. 


No doubt the federal government fully intends to give 
the Japanese this chance; at the same time there is an 
Anzus Pact to invoke if the process of redemption goes too 
far. The brutalities inflicted upon Australian men and 
women by the Japanese in their great drive southwards 
less than ten years ago have not been forgotten. The 
massacre of Australian nurses in Malaya is unforgivable in 
Australian eyes. Moreover, the defeat of the Japanese has 
in no way eased the old fear that they may again some day 
seek to expand to the south. But now that the Anzus Pact 
is signed and sealed, Mr Casey is telling the Australian 
people that its purpose is not solely to provide a safeguard 
against a recurrence of Japanese aggression. The real threat 
to the peace of -Asiaoand the Pacific today, he told Parlia- 
ment last year, came from Communist imperialism based 
on the mainland of China. 


Pearl Poachers 


Be that as it may, the federal government is remarkably 
sensitive to any criticism which suggests that it is treating 
the Japanese as new allies in the Pacific against the threat 
of Asian Communism. Australia acted promptly last 
October against Japanese pearling luggers poaching in the 
Arafura sea, and in January an American proposal to 
include Japanese technicians in a strategic survey of New 
Guinea was rejected by the government after a spontaneous 
protest. If there were no Anzus Pact, there would certainly 
be a solid bloc of public opinion against Japanese rearma- 
ment. There is, of course, a difference of opinion between 
those who say the Anzus Pact is good enough and those 
who say it is not, but that is only a matter of degree. 


In the meantime, the Federal Government is faced with 
the very real problem of what to do with the very large 
adverse trade deficit which Japan is incurring with Australia. 
In 1952-53, Australia sold Japan £84 million worth of goods, 
of which wool accounted for £66.7 million, and took goods 
to a value of only £4.7 million in return. Australian manu- 
facturers are almost obsessed by the fear that a flood of 
Japanese goods may flood the market in pre-1939 style ; 
but they know that the Japanese will not continue to buy 
Australian wool as freely as in the last two years unless 
Australia allows more Japanese goods in. Japan’s new 
associate membership of Gatt has raised the gravest fears 
that cheap goods from the East will again invade the 
sanctum of Australia’s domestic market. 


It looks therefore as if, in giving the Japanese a chance 
to redeem themselves, the federal government may have to 
permit a large measure of redemption through the mundane 
processes of trade. Even a partial loss of Japanese support 
at the wool sales would have a serious effect on export 
income, the level of which so largely determines Australia’s 
standard of living. ‘The strongest opposition to more 
imports will naturally come from manufacturers, but it 
would be illogical for Australia to continue to deny the 
Japanese the right to sell where they buy. 
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Finding the Money for India’s 
Development 


FROM OUR BOMBAY CORRESPONDENT 


HE political stability of which the recent elections in 
Travancore-Cochin and Pepsu give evidence is in part 
the reward for economic determination. The central and 
State governments are putting through the Five Year Plan 
at all costs and with public support. Half a dozen States 
are increasing their taxes this year. They have even had 
the guts to raise the land revenue and the sales tax on 
cloth ; only West Bengal has left a deficit equal to one-third 
of its revenue uncovered. The Centre has been grimmer 
still: despite the excuse for inaction provided by the exist- 
ence of the Taxation Enquiry Commission which is due to 
report in September, the Finance Minister has hesitated 
neither to lay excises on necessities such as cement, soap, 
and footwear, nor to increase the tax on the ordinary cloth 
of the poor. More important still, he has-decided to finance 
half of 1954-55’s development programme by printing 
notes: £187.§ million out of £359.5 million is to be found 
through deficit finance. 

He is taking a large, but calculated, risk. India’s total 
money supply is only £1,275 million ; £96 million out of 
a total programme of £284.25 million already comes from 
deficit finance in 1953-54. To complete the Plan within 
IO per cent or so, as he hopes to do, will require another 
£150 million in 1955-56. Such figures wrongly suggest 
an enormous inflation. To a large extent there are more 
goods for the extra money: industrial production, already 
over one-third more than in 1946, is rising by nearly § per 
cent a year. Last year’s crop was good, this year’s is 
bumper. Rationing of everything, except rice, has gone ; 
and once the 900,000 tons of Burmese rice arrive, rice will 
be freed. The expenditure already incurred under the 
Plan is beginning to pay. An area half the size of Wales 
is irrigated ; this summer another as big as Derbyshire will 
get water from the Bhakra-Nangal alone. Government 
factories, machine tools and cables will soon follow fer- 
tilisers and telephones into production. Within the Plan, 
moreover, there has been a certain shift to short term 
projects. Credits for fertilisers, the Japanese method of 
rice cultivation, new railway rolling stock (over half this 
year’s railway programme is for rolling stock) will mop up 
money within a year or two. 


Gamble with the Monsoon 


The need for money is, therefore, increasing and, since 
the use of banks is so limited that two-thirds of the money 
supply is currency, the government is the only supplier. In 
1953-54, Mr Deshmukh’s extra notes seem simply to have 
been absorbed ; this will happen again to some of them, 
though probably not to all, in 1954-55 and 1955-56. 
Moreover, Mr Deshmukh has to his credit £168.75 million 
of virgin foreign exchange, and he is thinking of an imp 
surplus of £56.25 million in 1954-55. All told, therefore, 
there is no reason why prices should rise in the next few 
years by more than last year’s 2.25 per cent. The Finance 
Minister’s real gamble is with the monsoon. Poor rain this 
summer may mean inflation, for his extra money would 
have few goods to chase. 

Most significant, however, is what the Finance Minister 
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“encourage rifle clubs ; 
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has not done. India is deeply distressed and disturbed 
about the threat to its safety which it sees in American 
military aid to Pakistan. Demands for more arms, for the 
refusal of all foreign aid however unmartial, more self- 
sufficiency in arms, fewer foreign technicians and wider 
public training in defence have come from reasonable men 
and responsible newspapers. But the Prime Minister and the 
Finance Minister have stood firm on the view that India’s. 
true strength lies in a better life for its people. They will 
they already had plans for an elec- 
tronic factory costing £7.75 million. But that is all. 
Defence expenditure has gone up by a mere £10.25 million 
and, far from refusing foreign aid, the Finance Minister 
has included £36 million of it in his budget estimates. The 
government is prepared to take more risks than just inflation 
in order to raise the standard of life of its people. 


Still Making Holland 


YEAR ago last February, when flood waters broke 
4 through the sea defences and engulfed 350,000 acres 
of land, the Dutch government appointed an expert com- 
mittee to report on an ambitious project of sealing off the 
four large estuaries of Zealand. Last week the Maris 
committee came out strongly in favour of the plan. The 
news has been widely welcomed in the Netherlands, and 
a Bill giving effect to the proposals is expected shortly. 

The task confronting the committee was to choose 
between one of two proposals: the one to heighten and 
strengthen the existing dykes so as to afford adequate 
protection ; the other to close in the’ sea arms. The 
decision to support the latter, though it is the more 
ambitious project, was taken after carefully weighing the 
relevant factors. For instance, it was estimated that the 
initial cost of the bigger scheme, though expected to reach 
1,500 to 2,000 million guilders ({150-£200 million), would 
not be much greater than putting the existing sea defences 
into order, and subsequent maintenance costs would be 
less. Another consideration was the loss of farming land 
which would result from the widening of the dykes, whereas 
to seal off the estuaries would actually. increase the area 
of cultivation, although this was not the prime object 
of the scheme. Furthermore, the building of a complete 
new line of forward sea walls means in effect that the coast 
will be protected by a double line of defences. 

The construction of the new project is expected to take 
up to 2§ years. Four major barrages of a combined length 
of about 20 miles will be built, and many tricky technical 
problems are anticipated. As the result of recent experience 
in repairing gaps torn by last year’s floods in the sea 
defences, new techniques have been developed which, it 
is hoped, will ease construction problems. 

Among the many benefits expected from the scheme—in 
addition to the greater security provided for the six million 
inhabitants who live on land which is below sea-level—is 
a solution to the growing problem of the salting-up of 
agricultural land. Every year some 80,000 acres of farm 
land is impoverished by salinity. Some authorities guess 
that, by sealing off the sea and creating inland freshwater 
lakes, the effective gain of land might be as much as 1§ per 
cent. It is said that, while God made the world, the 
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Dutch themselves made Holland ; -_, it seems - “that their 
creation is to continue.: 
Qne factor which the committee had to keep in min: 


was the possible adverse effect of shipping, particularly th. 
ocean vessels using the Western Schelde up to Antwerp. 
Treaty rights protect Belgium’s access to the sea, ani 
consequently the Maris plan does not extend to thi, 
estuary of the Schelde. But shipping which goes by th: 





roundabout route to the Rhine through the estuaries will 
gain, because the present hazardous route made dangerous 
by tidal waters will be safer. 


In fact, the only disadvantage of this imaginative proposal 
is the effect on Zealand’s oyster beds and the mussel! 
industry, which earn together 9 million guilders ‘annually. 
Closing off the sea must inevitably mean the extinction of 
this industry, unless it can be shifted to a new site. But 
this is a comparatively small price to pay for the greater 
security and the many other advantages of the plan. 


Blueprint for Singapore 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


INGAPORE has followed closely behind the Federation 
of Malaya in producing recommendations for the 
revision of the constitution of the colony. The committee 
under the chairmanship of Sir George Rendel have vied 
with the Federation in publishing a concise, clearly worded 
and sensibly balanced document. Local comment has so 
far been almost non-existent. The blaze of headlines 
following its publication has left little in its trail but remarks 
by those who are disappointed on one minor point 0: 
another. It seems as though the boldness of the step forward 
has taken even the vocal minority by surprise. 


If the proposals are accepted, the future government of 
Singapore is to become a miniature House of Commons. 
There will be a Legislative Assembly numbering thirty-two, 
of which twenty-five will be elected by popular vote. Party 
government is advocated, with the leader of the majority 
party becoming the Leader of the House. The Council of 
Ministers, or Cabinet, will contain nine ministries of which 
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six will be held by elected members. It will be government 
on the principle of collective ministerial responsibility. 

As the report itself admits, the proposed constitution 
appears at first sight to be top heavy for so small a terri- 
tory ; there are many generals in a tiny army. It is impos- 
sible to predict how the parties will line up, but thirteen 
elected members would give a majority. In such a case six 
ninisters and one junior minister for finance would absorb 
nore than half the side. 

It is admitted that the system of voluntary registration of 

ectors has proved a failure and automatic registration is to 
‘ake its place. This does not, of course, mean that there 

ill necessarily be more actual voters than in the past. But 

nless the number of voters does substantially increase, the 
rocess of election will become a facade rather than a 
reality. It may become a farce, in which case it will be a 
‘angerous farce. The responsible nominated elements in the 
present government will be replaced by members who have 
necome representative by default. The whole standing and 
prestige of the Council of Ministers and of the government 
tself will depend on the common man making use of his 
new found “ freedom”; so far there is no evidence that 
ne will, 





No Imported Aldermen 


The present potential electorate is put at 300,000. Of 
these so far only 70,000 have registered as voters, and only 
a moderate proportion of these have bothered to vote. It 
s possible that with the new constitution in view this 
apathy will be progressively overcome. The average con- 
stituency will number only 12,500 voters, and, unless the 
number of votes cast is stepped up, it may be that two or 
three candidates will share two thousand votes or so. 
Voting qualification is simple ; residential qualification is 
required but with no stated residential period. Voters 
should not acknowledge allegiance to any foreign power 
nor should they hold foreign passports. 


Local government will be conducted by a new city and 
island council consisting of twenty-four elected councillors 
vho in turn will elect eight aldermen. Thus at the outset 
t will call for no less than sixty-four responsible persons to 
ccupy the seats on this body and in the Assembly.. Taking 
nto account the candidates who will be defeated in the 
elections, this will make a heavy demand on those capable 
ind willing to accept these seats. Throughout these pro- 
posals it would seem that, in regard to both voters and 
candidates, the availability will be tightly stretched. The 
valifications for candidates include a residential qualifica- 
‘ion of seven years out of the last ten. Whilst this is a 

se precaution to check the import of budding politicians, 
: narrows down still further the supply of suitable candi- 

tes. 

All in all the commission have done a remarkable job ; 

cy have made the fullest possible use of the material at 
‘heir disposal, but there is little margin for contingencies. 
- matters work out as they expect, or one should say, hope, 

: proposals comld mark a very practical step forward and 
« bigger step than most people thought was possible. How- 
ever, unless local apathy is overcome, unless the right type 
' candidate is elected, unless the good of the Colony comes 
before party and unless it is fully realised that not only 
the welfare schemes but also the very existence of the 
Colony depend on trade, we shall have exchanged the sub- 
stance for the shadow. 
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Dr Adenauer Talks Finance 


R ADENAUER’S sight-seeing in Greece and Turkey 

has alternated with talks on economic affairs, as well 

as discussions on Western Germany’s future role in defence. 

Both the Greeks and Turks would like to know whether 

Federal Germany is prepared to grant them long-term 

credits for financing their development projects, as it has 

been proved impossible to pay for capital equipment out of 
current Greek and Turkish exports. 

A few months ago, a Greek mission was prematurely 
assured in Bonn that Krupps and other engineering firms 
were ready to supply DM 200 million worth of equipment 
on credit up to eight years. The ministries concerned were 
rebuked by the Ausfuhr-Kredit A.G., which had not been 
consulted. This non-governmental finance corporation is 
only authorised to grant credits for four years, although the 
term is extended when exporters bear a further year. Since 
this episode, the Germans have been searching for some 
way to fulfil the Bonn engagement. One possibility is that 
a loan from the International Bank may be granted to the 
German Reconstruction Credit Corporation, which would 
then float a bond issue for long-term export financing. 
There are, however, many handicaps still in the way of 
this proposal, including the problem of fixing an interest 
rate that would be high enough for investors and still low 
enough for the exporters to. bear. 

In Ankara, the German visitors will have discussed diffi- 
culties which are familiar to British exporters. German 
firms are owed over {T150 million, which cannot be trans- 
ferred owing to Turkey’s foreign exchange shortage. In the 
European Payments Union, Turkey has what seems to be 
a chronic deficit, as is to be expected from a country that 
has a different trade structure from the highly developed 
members of the union. Attempts by the authorities on 
both sides to sell more Turkish wheat to Germany have 
not been very successful, first because the. Turkish price 


~ was too high, and latterly because of lack of port loading 


facilities. 

Various suggestions for making a new start are being 
mooted. One is that-Turkey should leave the EPU and 
revert to bilateral trade with Germany; but German 
government policy is to abolish existing bilateral agree- 
ments and not to make new ones. Many German exporters 
simply propose that Turkey’s debts should be turned into 
a German State loan to Ankara. Yet another idea, accord- 
ing to the Handelsblatt, is that, by a triangular arrangement, 
the International Bank should enable German exporters to 
be paid. The Bank deutscher Laender, it is suggested, 
might pay the Turks’ German creditors DM too million, 
which is the sum that Germany is due to pay into the 
World Bank ; and that institution could then lay claim to 
the equivalent in Turkish pounds that has been deposited 
in Turkish banks for payment to German firms, but which 
cannot be transferred. The Bank would not take over this 
sum, but lend it to Turkey. Unfortunately for this ingenious 
idea, the Turks have taken offence at the Bank’s alleged 
interference in Turkish economic affairs, and the Bank’s 
mission in Ankara has just been closed. It will be sur- 
prising if Dr Adenauer, who is no Dr Schacht, has evolved 
any solution for this problem, desirable though it is to 
strengthen the Turkish rampart in Europe’s and Asia’s 
defences. 
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Coal Prices and Cartels 


HE High Authority is about to begin in earnest the 

task of really freeing the coal market of the six-nation 
coal-steel community. When the common market for coal 
opened in February of last year, a number of restrictions 
were swept away—tariffs, import and export quotas, and the 
most flagrant discrimination in transport charges between 
the member countries. But a host of obstacles to a 
genuinely free flow of trade in coal still remain. Maximum 
prices are still fixed, although by the High Authority and 
no longer by individual governments. Subsidies and rebate 
systems still flourish throughout the community, and above 
all there remains a web of purchasing and marketing 
organisations which dominate the coal trade—bodies like 
“ GEORG” in Western Germany, “ Cobechar” in Bel- 
gium and the French “ ATIC.” 


If the High Authority were to lift the maximum prices 
it fixed a year ago and set free the price of coal, it would, 
as matters now stand, simply be handing -over the job of 
price control to the private purchasing. and marketing 
agencies. It has therefore chosen to open talks about the 
future of these monopolistic bodies with governments, trade 
unions and producers. While awaiting the outcome of -its 
talks, the High Authority has again fixed maximum prices, 
but only for the most vital categories, such as coke and 
coking coal, and only in the most vital coal producing areas 
—the Ruhr, Nord and Pas de Calais. These areas are the 
pace setters’ where price is concerned, and other regions 
can be expected to follow suit. 

For the French mines, the Authority has fixed prices at 
more or less the same level as last year, since the nationalised 
French coal mines, the Charbonnages de France, are still 
running a total annual deficit of some {£22 million. In the 
Ruhr, however, the High Authority has ruled that the 
maximum price for coal should be reduced by DM2 pet 
ton. The authorities at Luxemburg reason that since on 
April rst the German coal industry must stop the practice 
of granting discriminatory rebates to certain German con- 
sumers—fishing vessels and railways—it ought to apply the 
money so saved to a general price reduction. 


“Not a Pfennig off the Coal” 


This decision is highly popular with the bulk of German 
industrial consumers, who have not been subsidised, and 
with such major importers of German coal as France. 
Hitherto the French government has subsidised imported 
coal and coke at something like an annual rate of £16 
million, but partly as the result .of the forthcoming cut in 
German prices, this subsidy is expected to fall to £8 million 
by the end of 1954. On the face of it, there seems no 
logical reason why the price of Ruhr coal should not be 
lowered ; it still costs DMr1o per ton more than American 
coal delivered at Hamburg, and domestic stocks are mount- 
ing. However, the Authority’s decision has been greeted 
with indignation by the Ruhr coal industry itself, which 
contends, just as the German steel industry did last year, 
that every pfennig is needed for investment purposes. 

The problem of cartels is likely to prove even more 
contentious. Ideally, the High Authority would no doubt 
like to remove, at one stroke, the monopolistic bedies that 
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now control the coal market, not only because the Treaty 
expressly forbids them, but also because without exception 
their custom is to align prices on those of the high-cost 
producer—a practice that defeats the low-price policy laid 
down in the Treaty. Unfortunately these domestic carte\; 
are the device used everywhere in the community to protect 
the high-cost firms and to safeguard the jobs that go with 
them. The root problem is the inequality between mines, 
whether due to natural causes or inefficient management. To 
abolish cartels, without first framing some more rational and 
non-restrictive scheme for dealing with these disparities, 
would be to provoke the abrupt and “harmful shifts of 
production ” that the Authority must avoid. 


The Authority has not yet devised a precise, long-term 
policy for solving the problems that have given rise to 
domestic cartels. But it seems to officials at Luxemburg 
that the answer must lie first of all in stimulating higher pro- 
ductivity, and secondly in a gradual shift of production from 
the high-cost to the low-cost areas—a process that the Treaty 
calls “ readaptation.” 


Shifting Families and Furniture 


Last week the High Authority set on foot its first practical 
experiment in readaptation, with a loan of £500,000 to the 
French government for the purpose of transferring 5,000 
miners from. pits in the Centre-Midi to Lorraine. The 
French government will contribute an equal sum, and the 
fund will be used to transport the men, their families and 
furniture and to provide them with a lump compensation of 
£200. The need for the shift has arisen partly because. the 
electrification of the Rhone valley has reduced the demand 
for coal in this region, and partly because productivity in 
the old mines of south-central France compares very unfay- 
ourably with that in the new mines of Lorraine. Although 
the original intention of the French government was to 
finance the reorganisation itself as part of the modernisa- 
tion programme, it has received help from Luxemburg on 
the ground that the common market has hastened the need 
for action. The scheme is entirely voluntary ; but the non- 
Communist trade unions, with whom the High Authority 
has collaborated closely, believe that the higher wages to be 
earned in Lorraine plus the better working conditions will 
act as sufficient inducement to lure redundant miners from 
the south. 


Probably the key to the success of this enlightened move 
is the provision of housing. French labour has been immo- 
bilised even more effectively than British labour by_ the 
scarcity of proper dwellings in the regions where the 
demand for labour is greatest. French labour has remained 
congealed in high-cost areas, and the products of high-cost 
units have tended to determine the general level of prices. 
Indeed, only when dwellings do become available will it be 
possible to attack uncompromisingly cartel practices and 
other forms of restriction in French industry. To help 
finance the Lorraine project, the French government asked 
the High Authority for a loan of £7 million. The meagre 
half-million pounds which has been offered will not go far, 
and presumably a housing programme of adequate dimen- 
sions must wait until the High Authority, in its turn, 
negotiates a loan from the United States. Obviously the 
High Authority will do its utmost to support the project, 


- both morally and financially, for it is a test case. The prin- 


ciple of readaptation is the essence. of the Schuman Plan. 


@ * 
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“The Hill of Mullock’’ 


Early prospectors called Broken Hill the “Hill of Mullock”. 
Mullock means waste rock. That was what it seemed like to 
the men who had staked out their claims on its barren 
slopes. There were seven of them who had formed the 
“Broken Hill Mining Company”, They sank their shafts 
without return. They sank more shafts until their money 
ran out. Their dreams of riches remained unfulfilled. The 
Hill lay broken backed against the sky, symbol of the 
miners’ breaking hopes. In bitterness they realised that they 
must raise more money by creating new shares in their 
company, but the shares they issued were held to be of such 
small value that they changed hands on the turn of a card. 
By a twist of the cards of fate those shares soon after- 
wards were worth millions. 

Seeking in the waste of old diggings (‘fossicking” in the 
Australian usage), a member of the syndicate named Rasp 
found a piece of ore rich in silver chlorides. That was in 
1884. The hunt was on again, and a few months later another 
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The formation of the Consolidated Zinc Corporation Limited in 
1949 united the bond of common interest between Imperial 
Smelting Corporation Limited of Great Britain and the Zinc 
Corporation, Limited of Australia. 
for many years been associated in the development of the 


The two companies have 
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member found an even richer piece, assaying 800 ounces 
of silver to the ton. Then the dreams came true. From all 
over Australia, men set out for the Hill to stake their claims 
to riches. They found them one hundred and fifty feet down 
the main shaft where the miners struck a lede of silver 
chlorides fifteen feet wide. Broken Hill was no longer mullock., 
From the first forty-eight tons of ore there came 35,000 
ounces of silver. But other riches were there: soon, lead 
and zine ores were mined and, during the next thirty 
years, the mining companies at Broken Hill became famous 
throughout the world. Te smelt the lead concentrates, a 
smelter was built at Port Pirie in Australia. In the United 
Kingdom, a vital industry was created to process the zinc 
concentrates produced at Broken Hill. Now, at Avonmouth 
in the West of England, the largest zinc smelter in Europe 
produces the entire output of primary zinc of the United 
Kingdom as well as sulphuric acid and other related 
products. 


Zine 


non-ferrous metal production of the Commenwealth. Their 
activities are the miming of lead, silver and zine ore im the 
Broken Hill Mines of Australia and the production of zine 


metal, sulphuric acid, fluorine chemicals and zinc pigments in 
the United Kingdom. 





THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION LIMITED 
United Kingdom: 37 DOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1 — Australia: 95 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE, C1 
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Certainly, you will not obtain more than 


current market prices but you may accept much 
less without an authoritative guide. The Fleet 
Users’ Guide enables you to assess quickly the 
value of any type of motor vehicle which you 
may have for disposal. This addition to 


Measham’s service to Fleet Owners provides the 
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‘ information you need to place the right selling | 
price on your surplus transport. 
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ee lication—available 
ONLY to Fleet Users 
quoting their Society 
of Motor Manufac- 
turers and Traders 
code number. 


Reckon up everything you get 
from Avon H.M. tyres... 

(1) Greater road-grip from the 
extra wide tread (2) The comforting 
assurance of safety from improved 
braking (3) Above all, higher 
mileage — because the tread is 

'_ deeper and thicker. It must add 
up to the best tyre investment you 
can make. Thousands of motorists 
have already proved it does! 
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MOTOR SALES ORGANISATION LTD, 


(G. A. Hill, M.1.M.1.) 
MEASHAM BURTON-ON-TRENT 
Telephone and Telegrams: Measham 322 (5 lines) 


Branches at London, Manchester and Stafford. 


POST THE COUPON NOW quoting your S.M.M.T. code number 


5 We are Registered Fleet Users. Please send the Fleet Users’ 
; Guide. Enclosed is: 


5/3 for current copy Cross out which 
1 guinea for annual subscription | does not apply. 
(4 issues) 
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Freer Gold and Sterling 


TS steadily extending area of economic freedom 
has this week been pushed outwards at two more 
mportant points, leaving the realm of financial restric- 
tion in Britain appreciably smaller than it was and the 

ope for the international functioning of the London 
market appreciably wider. The first of these relaxations 
of financial control has permitted the re-establishment 
i a gold market in London, after a closure lasting over 
fourteen years. The second has achieved an almost 
world-wide extension of the area within which sterling 
can be automatically transferred. 

These developments, it is important to emphasise, 
have net been put forward or justified as steps towards 
the convertibility of sterling into dollars. On the con- 
trary, the Treasury announcement specifically pointed 
out that the reopening of the gold market “ will afford 
no additional element of convertibility.” But, despite 
this disclaimer, it is evident that both moves are strictly 
in line with the wider objectives of convertibility. They 
are further illustrations of the empirical or functional 
approach that Britain is now adopting towards these 
objectives.. The risks of a plunge into dollar converii- 
bility still look as great as ever ; but in the meantime 
the British authorities are taking every possible step 
(0 promote the international usage of sterling, and its 
maximum convertibility into non-dollar currencies. 

The new freedom, though welcome and ‘significant, 
is therefore carefully circumscribed to ensure that 
it does not afford avenues through which additional 
strain might be put upon the sterling area’s gold and 
dollar reserves, Dealings in the reopened gold market 
‘1 not enjoy the complete freedom of prewar days. 
Nor will the widened transferability for sterling permit 
it to pass from a’non-American to an American account. 
The gulf between the dollar group and the other curren- 
Cics sul yawns, But by unifying the status of sterling 





held by non-dollar countries, this week’s liberalisation 
makes the problem of ultimately throwing a bridge 
between the dollar and the non-dollar worlds look less 
intractable. . _ 

Both the synchronisation of these two developments 
and their actual timing were determined by the fact 
that gold had for some months past lost its premium 
in the world’s free markets and that the various varieties 
of free sterling had come to be quoted within touching 
distance of the official parity. The disappearance of 
the gold premium ensured that gold would not be 
quoted in the reopened London market at any sterling 
price that appeared to show a depreciation of the pound 
in terms of gold ; in the past, the possibility of such a 
semblance of depreciation had been widely regarded as 
a serious objection to any reopening of the London gold 
market. Similarly, the fact that most of the many 
varieties of sterling had appreciated so as to show only 
a narrow range of discounts on the official parity had 
substantially removed the danger that their unification 
might seriously depress the value of “free” sterling in 
overseas markets. 

Judged in terms of the size of turnover likely to result 
from it, the reopening of the gold market is outstanding 
among the renewed freedoms in the commodity markets 
that have been reintroduced since the end of the war. 
The market that came to life again with the “ fixing ” of 
gold in the traditional setting of Rothschilds’ offices last 
Monday had necessarily been closed at the outbreak 
of the war, when the Bank of England, acting for the 
Exchange Equalisation Account, became the sole buyer 
and seller of gold in the United Kingdom. But despite 
this closing, London continued to be the principal clear- 
ing house for gold transactions in the world ; and in 
1952 bullion firms in London were allowed by the Bank 
of England to act as agents for the sale of newly mined 
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Commonwealth gold to buyers outside the sterling area, 
against payment in United States dollars. In this way 
the London houses regained contact with the free gold 
markets of the world. Indeed, some of them had suc- 
ceeded in keeping in contact throughout the postwar 
period, and had played a considerable part in the inter- 
national traffic in “ free ” gold. 


* 


Such activities have proved to be a useful preparation 
for last Monday’s reopening in London. The re- 
opened market operates under the general supervision 
of the Bank of England, and dealings in gold are 
restricted to authorised dealers. These comprise the 
Bank of England, all banks authorised to transact foreign 
exchange business, and the four specialised bullion 
firms—Johnson Matthey & Co., Mocatta & Goldsmid, 
Pixley & Abell, and Sharps & Wilkins. The actual 
market in gold is made by these four specialist firms, 
together with N. M. Rothschild & Sons and Samuel 
Montagu & Company (both of them authorised banks 
and, therefore, authorised dealers in gold), whose repre- 
sentatives meet daily and fix the price of gold according 
to the play of supply and demand, as before the war. 

Any person or institution, whether resident or non- 
resident in the sterling area, can sell gold in the market. 
But the only people who can buy are: 


(a) those non-residents who can pay in American 
or Canadian sterling ; 


(6) non-residents who hold a new kind of sterling, 
known as “registered sterling,” which can be 
acquired only against US or Canadian dollars or 
against gold by someone who resides outside the 
“American account” area and also outside the 
sterling area ; and 


(c) residents of the sterling area who receive special 
licences from the Bank of England and who will be 
allowed to buy gold for trade purposes to the same 
limited extent as they have hitherto been permitted 
to buy direct from the Bank of England under the 
Treasury Export Scheme. 


The supply of gold reaching the market will mainly 
be newly-mined metal from the sterling area. The 
South African gold, for example, which used to be sold 
direct to the Bank of England under the “ memorandum 
of agreement” regulating the exchange and gold sales 
arrangements between South Africa and the United 
Kingdom, will henceforth be sold through the market. 
Any resident of this country who acquires gold and 
who is called upon by the exchange regulations to 
surrender it to the authorities will fulfil his legal duty 
by selling it at the market price to an authorised dealer 
in gold, through whom it will be canalised to the market. 
Some dishoarded gold may also come to the London 
market, but the volume of such offerings is unlikely 
to be substantial at anything like the current market 
price. Some non-residents for whose account gold is 
held in this country might, however, decide to sell their 
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gold in order to establish a registered sterling account, 
confident in the knowledge that such sterling can be 
used later for the re-purchase of gold and will, mean- 
while, be earning interest and not incurring the safe- 
keeping charges attaching to a deposit of gold. 

Last Monday, when the market re-opened, the price 
was fixed at 248s. 6d. per fine ounce. The subsequent 
trend was towards lower prices and on Thursday morn- 
ing the price was fixed at 248s. 33d. These figures 
compare with the price of 248s. at which the Bank of 
England was previously prepared to buy gold offered 
to it, though it gave no unconditional undertaking 
to do so. The “mint” parity of gold, based on the 
sterling-dollar parity of $2.80 to the £ and the US. 
price of $35, and without allowing for transit costs, is 
250s. per fine ounce. Another basic point is the ship- 
ping parity of 247s., this being the price at which it 
will pay to purchase gold in London, ship it to New 
York and sell it to the United States Treasury. 

The shipping parity is the “ floor” below which the 
sterling price of gold cannot fall so long as the US 
Treasury buys at the present official price and so long 
as the sterling dollar rate remains anchored to the 
present parity. The London market price could go 
higher than the mint parity ; theoretically, indeed, there 
is no determinable ceiling to it since there are no 
monetary authorities in the world that are now prepared 
to sell gold at a fixed price and without restrictions as to 
destination or amounts. It is, however, difficult to 
conceive conditions in which the London price of gold 
would rise to a substantial premium on the mint parity, 
now that hoarding demand is at such a low ebb and now 
that the potential supplies, including those that may 
come from Soviet Russia, are known to be considerable. 
It is significant, however, that the British monetary 
authorities are prepared to allow the re-opening of a 
market in which the value of sterling in terms of gold 
can be measured day by day within a range of prices 
that is not directly limited. It prompts the intriguing 
question whether elasticity for the bullion market may 
not be the harbinger of similar elasticity in the foreign 
exchange market. 

The other move towards freedom, which synchronised 
with the re-opening of the gold market, was a con- 
siderable extension of the multilateral transferability of 
sterling. The early history of British exchange control 
was an experiment in bilateralism, whereby sterling 
owned by residents of any country outside the sterling 
area was available only for payments to another resident 
of the same country or to a resident of the sterling area. 
In the postwar years this system has gradually been 
given a greater element of multilateral transferability 
by the setting up of the transferable account system, 
which until the beginning of this week extended to 
eighteen countries. 

Before a country could become eligible for member- 
ship of the transferable account group it had to declare 
its readiness to accept sterling from any other transfer- 
able account country as well as from the sterling arc 
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in settlement of current transactions. It also had to 
undertake not to transfer sterling to other transferable 
account countries except as the counterpart of bona fide 
commercial operations. 

Non-resident sterling held by non-dollar countries 
other than these eighteen was still formally subject to 
the bilateral system. But the conditions imposed upon 
transferable account countries and the restraint of 
bilateralism upon the others tended to be honoured in 
the breach rather than in the observance. The writ of 
Britain’s exchange control rules was bound to become 
largely ineffective because their application depended 
upon the action of these other countries, whose authori- 
ties were in many cases wholly opposed to the prin- 
ciples involved in the co-operation expected from them. 
The “ fifty-seven” varieties of sterling had in fact 
become largely interchangeable ; through well-estab- 
lished and active free markets overseas they were even 
readily convertible into dollars—at discounts that had 
recently become negligible. In addition, of course, the 
British authorities made many concessions by ad hoc 
permission for multilateral payments. 


The changes that took effect last Monday incorporate 
in the transferable account area all non-sterling countries 
outside the American and Canadian account countries 
(with three minor and temporary exceptions, Hungary, 
Turkey and Persia). Moreover, all restrictions on the 
use of transferable account sterling have disappeared. 
Its use will no longer be confined to current trans- 
actions, but: will be permissible for capital purposes as 
well. But, of course, it cannot be used to-buy gold in 
London. One outcome will be that the designation of 
sterling accounts ‘by reference to the country of the 
holder will disappear. There will no longer be French, 
Belgian, or Argentine accounts. They have all become 
merged into a single category “‘ transferable accounts.” 
Whereas in the past transferable accounts could be 
maintained only in the names of banks, now they can 
be kept by any individual or firm in the transferable 
account area. 


Reading the 


Ts week the price of common tea at the London 
auctions has reached a new peak of 4s. 64d. a lb, 
and a further increase in retail prices seems inevitable. 
There are cries that the government should reimpose 
controls and subsidies to protect the consumer against 
“ unjustified ” prices—and very different cries from 
Ceylon that the London trade is “ combining to depress 
prices.” The British public drinks almost half the 
world’s tea and needs an extra cup to soothe its present 
confusion and suspicion. Why is tea so dear ? Is this 
what a free market means? They forget that the 
weather can have a marked effect on production, and 
that the tea ration was. sometimes cut. 
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The official barrier between transferable accounts on 
the one hand and American and Canadian accounts on 
the other is still, however, fully maintained—as it must 
be until the day of full convertibility of sterling into 
dollars. But these changes, apart from recognising the 
wider transferability of sterling that was already taking 
place by special sanction or by evasion, bring about a 
most welcome simplification in the administration of 
exchange control. It should help merchants, and parti- 
cularly exporters from the sterling area. The status 
of sterling will be enhanced, and its use as an inter- 
national currency should be further extended. 

After this simplification of the exchange control, 
virtually all sterling arising from current transactions 
will conform to one of three basic types. There is, first, 
the sterling held by residents of the sterling area, which 
remains subject to the full rigours of exchange control. 
Secondly, there is American or Canadian account ster- 
ling, which is fully convertible at the rate of the day. 
The third category, the newly extended transferable 
sterling, virtually covers the rest of the world. There 
will be some special and less important categories. 
Under the heading of current sterling there will also 
be the new “ registered ” and convertible sterling already 
described in the explanation of the re-opened gold 
market. Finally, the new arrangements make no change. 
in the blocked sterl ng accounts consisting of capital 
proceeds of legacies, matured bonds, and sales of securi-~ 
ties by non-residents. The proceeds of such transactions 
continue to be immobilised ; they are transferable only 
in the guise of “ switch” or “ security” sterling on the 
overseas markets. As, however, this type of sterling 
can now be exchanged into dollars at not more than 
14 per cent discount, this continuing distinction between 
current and capital sterling is more apparent than real. 
No one will dissent from the official comment on these 
developments in the gold and exchange markets—that 
“they mark a stage in the strengthening of London as 
an international finance centre and of sterling as an 
international currency.” 


Tea Leaves 


As recently as 1952, a surplus of low grade tea 
depressed the market, until common tea was selling in 
London for as little as 1s. 6d. a Ib, far below the cost 
of production and shipping. The market reached the 
trough when the sale of tea in Britain failed to rise after 
the end of rationing in October of that year. Retailers 
had stocked up in expectation of a rise in demand, and 
instead the wayward housewife lived off her private 
hoard. Not until the end of the year was there a 
recovery in sales, a rough balance of world supplies 
and demand, and the first recovery in prices. ~ 

Tea growers in North India, the largest producing 
region, agreed to restrict output in 1953 to try to avoid 
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a repetition of the previous year’s disaster, when many 
companies were impoverished and some lost their entire 
working capital. Restriction by finer plucking was soon 
rendered unnecessary, however, by bad weather, and 
the scheme was gradually relaxed. As production in 
North India fell, tea prices rose almost without a break. 
There was a net gain of 15 million Ib to 1,085 million 
ib in the total production of the four main exporting 
countries last year, but this was quite inadequate to 
match the rise in world demand. 

Consumption in Britain is rising, partly because sugar 

is now freely available. America, the second largest 
consuming country, is also drinking more tea, for a 
good selling campaign has been helped by the high price 
of coffee. It is chiefly the strength of American demand 
that has pushed prices to new peaks in the last month 
or two. Australia and other Commonwealth countries, 
and Egypt, have been buying more tea ; like the United 
states, they seem far less price conscious than British 
buyers. The rise in prices has been aggravated by the 
apparent need of many countries to build up stocks after 
a period of falling prices, and by the smaller stocks 
now carried by British blenders and dealers, who are 
not prepared to finance a stock of prewar size at postwar 
prices. 

Any appreciable easing of tea prices seems unlikely 
in the next few months. Shipments from the North 
Indian crop are tailing off, and the new crop will not 
arrive in London in quantity until September. Until 
then the trade will have to make do from stock and 
from the smaller supplies arriving from Ceylon and 
other areas where tea is harvested all the year round, 
By the summer, however, prices may be under pressure. 


THE SHARE PICTURE 
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Certainly, present prices will tempt the growers (5 
harvest all the tea they can, even at some sacrifice of 
quality. Much will depend upon the weather, but Nor‘t: 
India will be unlucky if it suffers another bad season this 
year. Another uncertain factor is Russian buyin» 
The new. trade agreement between Russia and Indi 
does not include any fixed quantity of tea ; Russia m., 
buy 30 million lb and more or it may buy nothin,» 

The possibility of a continuing shortage of tea wou! i 
be less if production in Indonesia, which now produce; 
only half as much as before the war, were to recover, 
but this seems most unlikely. Nor are higher retai! 
prices in Britain likely to have a major effect on con- 
sumption. People do not buy appreciably less tea when 
prices rise ; they buy a cheaper quality instead. 


* 

Greater long-term significance, so far as the price of 
tea is concerned, attaches to the rising trend of con- 
sumption in the producing countries themselves, and 
to their production costs. Consumption of tea in India 
alone is belié¢ved to have doubled in the last fifteen years 
until it has reached some 200 million Ib a year. Cuts in 
Indian wages, following the decline in tea prices, have 
now been restored, and the gardens will be pressed fo: 
further wage increases and larger social benefits. It | 
estimated that the cost of producing and Rieping 
common Indian teas to London, excluding capita! 
charges, is now a little over 3s. a Ib ; the average cost 
for all Indian teas is probably about 3s. 6d. a lb. Pro- 
duction costs in Ceylon may be slightly lower. But 
though such costs will tend to set a high “ floor ” to tea 
prices, this does not imply 
that in the long run the net 
profits of the producing com- 
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the industry also gives little help to the investor, for 
the number of companies is large and their indivi- 
dual capital as a rule is small. Their swing from 
prosperity to depression can be sudden ; as one turns 
they all turn,” causing buying or selling pressure 
over a long list of shares, few of which enjoy 
a free market. The investor in tea shares must be 
prepared, therefore, for low marketability, but he 
cains—in good years—a high yield. He has to 
understand that his risks are high—that a couple of bad 
years can wipe out the working capital even of big and 
prosperous companies, as the Nedeem Tea Company 
operating in the Dooars area of India) showed in 1951 
and 19§2 when it lost almost £590,000, leaving at the 
end of 19§2 current liabilities of nearly £750,000. 
Yet this company’s entire issued capital, ordinary and 
preference, is‘only £40,000. In the last twelve months 
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1 good proportion of those losses should have been 
overed. Im North India, tea is a seasonal crop and 
st balance sheets are drawn to December 31st, when 
peak of crop financing is over. Hence balance sheets 
© apt to show a degree of liquidity whigh may give 

n unduly rosy impression. 
lhe investor who is still prepared to take’the plunge 
the teapot must then consider the kind of risk he 
is prepared to take. Something will depend on the 
quality of tea produced by the company he selects. The 
marginal product is common tea from Cachar and 
Sylhet, and low-grown teas from South India and 
Ceylon. It is in that product that the steepest and widest 
price fluctuations occur. High grade Assam tea and 
high grown Ceylon tea always find a market. Oddly 
enough, the highest grade of all Indian teas—Darjecling 
—suffers most of the disadvantages of the common teas 
because it happens to be a low-yielding crop expensively 

produced. 

Then there is the political risk. It is at its worst in 
Indonesia, where investment in tea is little better than 
a currency gamble. Much remains obscure about Indo- 
nesia’s new currency law, but it is certain at least that 
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profits remitted suffer a 663 exchange transfer tax and 
that the proceeds resulting from the sale of an estate 
may not be remittable at all. Most forms of political risk 
are at their lowest in Pakistan, but there the higher rupee 
exchange rate puts the tea producers at a competitive 
disadvantage against which they have so far battled 
successfully. In neither India nor Ceylon can risks be 
wholly absent, though the British-owned tea plantations 
have not yet been under severe political pressure. An 
export duty is imposed by both countries ; at present it 
is 45 cents a Ib. in Ceylon and 4 annas a Ib. (equal to 
25 Ceylon cents) in India. 


* 


The prior charges of the tea-producing companies 
will, in general, make little appeal to the sensible 
investor ; if it is not equity capital which he is prepared 
to risk, he has no business in the tea market at all. This 
objection hardly applies to the convertible loan stocks 
which a few companies like Jorehaut and Jhanzie have 
in issue, for those stocks are potential equities, with the 
added attraction that they should earn their keep in hard 
times. There remains the possibility of taking a less 
direct interest in tea through one of the few companies 
which both grow and distribute it; of these, Brooke 
Bond and J. Lyons are the obvious examples. 

The accompanying table lists a few shares of each 
tea district to illustrate the features which matter. A 
high yield per acre and a low capitalisation per acre 
are of the greatest importance in a rising market, for 
they imply that an increase of a penny per Ib. will have 
a big effect on earnings. In a falling market a high 
liquid capital per acre is a tower of strength. The draw- 
backs of this form of investment remain substantial, but 
British risk capital has been willing to face them and 
to play a large part in development of tea—still the 
cheapest beverage. Even now, when the flow of that 
investment is reduced to a trickle, not a year passes 
without some British capital going out to finance the tea 
gardens. 
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Business Notes 





Sterling, Gold and Throgmorton Street 


0 external and unfamiliar objects the Stock Exchange, 
T which represents the sum of investors’ transactions, 
presents a pragmatical attitude. A gold market was to be 
restarted, the first halting steps to reduce exchange con- 
trols were to be taken ; therefore the “ authorities ” must 
be feeling sure of themselves ; therefore a strong market 
should be justified. The first reaction from last week’s 
announcement from the Bank of England was a rise in the 
gilt-edged market, a rise in the exchange value of thé pound 
and a fall in the premium that British residents have to 
pay for the privilege of buying dollar securities. All these 
hasty conclusions have had tp come under closer revision 
since. They may all have been wrong save one. Last 
week’s actions were a sign of strength. 

The initial rise in gilt-edged tailed off, as well it might, 
for there was nothing in the move towards freedom which 
required a fresh view of interest rates. After a quick slide 
back gilt-edged remained reassuringly steady. By Tuesday 
the London rate for the pound had improved to its best this 
year—$2.81%. There is one substantial reason why that 
rate should improve. Holders of dollars have to buy ster- 
ling if they wish to buy gold in London. They cannot buy 
for that purpose the transferable variety. Nevertheless, the 
rate for transferable sterling in various continental centres 
weakened only slightly after the announcement, falling from 
$2.78 1/16 to $2.77, and it then recovered to $2.77%. 
Confidence lies behind those movements, for a wide variety 
of inferior qualities of sterling has been amalgamated into 
transferable sterling. Confidence was also reflected in the 
improved rate in security sterling represented by a fall from 
2 per cent to below 13 per cent in the premium which 
British residents have to pay for the opportunity to buy 
dollar stocks. No change in the switching arrangements is 
involved ; the Bank of England does not even recognise the 
existence of security sterling. But investors are convinced 
that the drive to freedom will go on. 


Chemicals and Ceylon 


0 domestic and familiar objects Stock Exchange 
. reactions are quick and decisive. The investor, batting 
on a fundamentally sound wicket, has had two main offers 
before him this week—Imperial Chemical Industries’ issue 
of £30 million 43 per cent unsecured loan stock 1972-74 
at par and the Ceylon Government’s 4 per cent issue of 
£5 million 1973-75 stock at £97. Ceylon offered a public 
issue of a trustee stock ;-ICI made a private offer limited 


to stockholders only—though this list is as long as any. Both 
were of the type which might be expected to appeal to 
pension funds. 

The Ceylon issue did not disgrace itself ; the yield of 
£4 4s. per cent was attractive ; the sinking fund with the 
governor and deputy governor of the Bank of England as 
trustees was welcomed and although Ceylon is not a crown 
colony the yield had been rightly calculated as not much 
different from the crown colony basis. The issue was over- 
subscribed, larger applicants receiving 60 per cent of their 
requirements. The result of the ICI offer was fot known 
when this issue of The Economist went to press but it was 
merely a question of how many times the £30 million offer 
had been over-subscribed and how great a problem allot- 
ments would present. Already it is being foreshadowed 
that when dealings start in the middle of next week the 
issue will prove to have been one of the great successes 
of capital issue history. The stags will certainly be sellers 
but a premium of at least one and perhaps two points may 


be expected. 


Freer Marks and Guilders 


ARD on the heels of the announcement of the extension 
H of sterling transferability last week-end comes news 
of two important measures of exchange liberalisation taken 
on the Continent. Germany has granted holders of current 
mark balances a measure of multilateral transferability 
closely resembling that now enjoyed by holders of current 
sterling balantes ; and the Netherlands, which has for some 
time permitted foreign residents to convert guilders into 
any non-dollar currency, has made substantial relaxations 
in its controls on exports of capital. 

The German action of granting automatic mark transfer- 
ability outside the dollar area comes as no surprise ; the 
Bank Deutscher Laender had announced proposals to this 
effect already some weeks ago. The measure follows 
naturally from the steadily increasing degree of transfer- 
ability that the German authorities have recently granted 
to holders of bilateral accounts ; but this particular relaxa- 
tion is especially significant as non-residents are for the 
first time permitted to pay their mark earnings—receipts 
of interest and other “ invisible” items, as well as those 
from both sales of goods—into free accounts that can be 
automatically exchanged into any other non-dollar currency 
(and in the case of North American residents into dollars 
as well). Previously, al! mark earnings had to be paid into 
blocked accounts that were convertible only at the dis- 
cretion of the Bank Deutscher Laender. The move from 
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administrative to automatic transferability has thus in effect 
been made at one sweep. 

The easing in the control of exports of capital announced 
by the Netherlands is especially welcome as the country 
,ad already abolished all exchange controls on current non- 
dollar payments. The concessions now announced permit 
residents of countries participating in the European Pay- 
ments Union to transfer the proceeds of sales of property 
or securities held in the Netherlands. These proceeds had 
previously to be reinvested within the country. In addi- 
tion, all non-residents may now buy foreign as well as 
Dutch securities on the Amsterdam stock exchange. And, 
finally, residents “of the United States, Canada or Switzer- 
land may now withdraw freely from the Netherlands 
securities issued in either guilders or foreign currency. 

The Netherlands Bank has taken these measures 
primarily in an attempt to check the growing Dutch surplus 
with the EPU—which by the beginning of March was 
within $16 million of the limit of the Dutch quota of 
$355 million. As a further step to this end, the Dutch 
authorities are henceforward to permit new capital invest- 
ment in Holland. only when it is effected in dollars or Swiss 
francs. The Dutch Government is thus wisely seeking 
to avoid being forced into the position now occupied by 
Germany of acting 'as Europe’s fairy godmother by virtue 
of potentially unlimited credit extension through EPU. 
The amount of credit granted by Germany through the 
Union has now topped $500 million. The German authori- 
ties could learn some important lessons from the recent 
Dutch moves that might succeed in checking the growth of 
a surplus that is the main stumbling-block in the present 
negotiations on the future of EPU. It is the failure to reach 
agreement in these negotiations that has been holding up 
the overdue meeting of the Ministerial Council of the 
OEEC, 


Towards Freedom in South Africa 


F' a market angle the South African budget was a 
stimulant ; gold shares and South African industrials 
tallied—industrials for the obvious reason that the 6d. in 
the £ compulsory savings rally is to be abandoned, gold 
shares in spite of the fact that they receive no direct 
assistance from the budget. The upward move in gold shares 
may still be reasonable. It is inherent in Mr Havenga’s 
budget that inflationary pressures in South Africa have now 
been eased and that in his view something like a stable basis 
for the economy has been reached. He also foreshadowed 
that import controls would be abolished in “the not too 
distant future.” And he reported his expectation of an 
improvement of £100 million a year in South Africa’s 
balance of payments. Such an improvement would have to 
come largely from the. product of the gold and uranium 
mines. 

The gold mines obtain no tax relief this year because they 
were specifically exempted from the special levy of last year 
which is now abolished. But the whole emphasis of the 

udget is now on incentives to savings and output. A year 
ago it was on the peril of inflation. That does not mean that 
the investor’s path in gold is now free of pitfalls. The news 
ftom Freddies North and Freddies South this week clearly 
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shows that teething troubles among the developing gold 
mines of the Orange Free State have not yet all been over- 
come. Market rumours of an impending adverse statement 
brought the price of Freddies North down from 10s. 3d. to 
7s. 9d. and of Freddies South from gs. 14d. early in the 
week. On Monday night the fears were confirmed. These 
two companies, both of the Johannesburg Consolidated 
group, are finding it necessary to merge and to seek fresh 
capital. They are evidently obliged to look outside the 
“Johnnies ” group for part of that capital. It is disclosed 
that discussions are proceeding with Anglo American Cor- 
poration of South Africa, De Beers Investment Trust, and 
Anglo Transvaal Consolidated Investment Trust. The dis- 
cussions may involve the funding of the existing short-term 
loans of £33 million for each of the two companies into 
shares. This was fully as bad news as the market had 
expected. Both shares fell further to 7s. on Thursday 


morning. 


Synthetic—But Not Rubber 


HE Colonial Secretary went to some pains on Wednes- 
day night to allay the rubber growers’ suspicion that 
a synthetic rubber industry might be established with 
government assistance in this country. The Board of Trade 
might not see eye to eye with Mr Lyttelton’s description 
of “ the bastard synthetic rubber which . . . like many evils 
. . . has come to stay,” or that Government sponsorship 
would be considered “in the background of our imperial 
interests and of our imperial obligations to countries like 
Malaya,” but it is for the time being true that the rubber 
industry has nothing to fear. 

The “ rubber-like polymers ” that will come out of the 
three new plants announced last week by Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Dunlop and Monsanto Chemicals which caused 
a flurry of alarm in the rubber industry will be synthetic 
but not rubber in the ordinary meaning of the term. The 
bulk synthetics produced in the United States are in direct 
competition with natural rubber, these new polymers are 
not. They are made out of the same two chemicals, 
butadiene and styrene, as synthetic rubber, but the chemical 
industry classifies them as plastics ; and their applications 
are much more specialised. A high proportion of the output 
of the new plants is expected to go into a leather-like 
material for shoe soles that should wear as long as the shoe 
itself. This is extensively used in the United States, but it 
is quite distinct from the synthetic rubber soles already 
being used here on “ rubber ” soled shoes and boots. The 
polymers also give a flexible substance (like rubber) that 
is oil resisting (which rubber is not) for which there is a 
wide demand in engineering. They can be made into 
strong and flexible glues, into reinforcing resins, paint 
additives, and surface coatings for paper and textiles. 


* 


ICI intends to produce about 10,000 tons of these 
polymers, which for chemicals of this kind represents a 
very sizeable rate of output and suggests that the company 
must have a number of new applications in mind. Monsanto 
will produce 4,000 tons, and Dunlop only 2,000, most of it 
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probably for the company’s own use as a reinforcing 
agent. These last,.two plants are expected to cost £500,000 
apiece ; ICI’s investment is a great deal bigger, and a figure 
of as high as £7 million has been suggested. These plans 
are directly related to a further announcement, made by 
Forth Chemicals later in the week, of plans to double the 
company’s styrene-producing capacity. The two basic 
materials for the new polymers, styrene and butadiene, are 
both petroleum chemicals stemming from the gases 
released during the catalytic cracking of crude oil. Forth 
Chemicals, which is owned jointly by Monsanto and the 
Distillers-Anglo-Iranian subsidiary, British Petroleum 
Chemicals, is the only producer of styrene in the country, 
and almost all its estimated 8,000 tons capacity has been 
earmarked for use by Monsanto to make the plastic, poly- 
styrene. This capacity is now to be doubled. ICI is the 
only source in this country of butadiene, but it can be 
imported from the Continent, and possibly also from the 
United States. It would appear that Forth Chemicals, or 
rather Monsanto, is providing the necessary styrene, and 
ICI the butadiene, for the three new plants. 


This shortage of basic materials lies behind the continued 
postponement of schemes for a bulk synthetic rubber indus- 
try in this country. Dunlop has frequently flirted with the 
idea, and already imports quite substantial tonnages of one 


type, butyl rubber, for inner tubes. But so far, every com-. 


pany that owns a cat cracker—ICI as well as the oil com- 
panies—prefers to work up the gases and their intermediate 
products into the more profitable end products for which 
there is still a big market, rather-than.to sell them less 
advantageously as-raw materials for a- synthetic rubber 
industry. 


Slow Sales of State Lorries 


‘HREE-QUARTERS of the State-owned lorries offered in 
z “transport units” without premises at the third sale 
held by the Road Haulage Disposals Board have been sold, 
and a decision remains to be taken upon a few more. These 
are the latest results available from the disposals board and 
the British Transport Commission, which last week remarked 
that the proportion of acceptable bids for “ vehicles only ” 
units was considerably better than in the first two sales. 
Only 81 units, comprising 258 vehicles, remained unsold 
because no acceptable bids were received, though there were 
no bids whatever for 13 units totalling 63 vehicles. Prospec- 
tive road haulage operators, it would appear, have now begun 
to pitch their bids more in line with what the board and 
commission consider realistic, the first two sales having 
made it evident that these are not knockdown “ Government 
surplus ” auctions. But it was also stated last week that the 
sales of transport units with premises at this third sale were 
still “ very unsatisfactory ”; no bids at all were received for 
63 of the 180 units offered. 


So far, the disposals board has offered 1,664 transport 
units, comprising 10,048 vehicles ; it has sold about half 
the units, but these have included fewer than a third of the 
7,500-0dd vehicles upon which decisions have been 
announced. The board holds that there are so few prospec- 


tive buyers for transport units including premises that it reactor at Dounray. 


~ 
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would not be worth while offering these again at supple- 
mentary sales, as some of the “ vehicles-only ” units wi!! be 
offered. There might, however, be a demand for some of 
the vehicles concerned if these were offered in units withou 
premises ; premises might be sold by private treaty. The 
board is expected to offer a fourth list of units during the 
next few weeks ; later sales will include a large proportion 


Units Vehicles 
Offered in first three sales : 
Without premises ........050-e005 1,142 7,121 
WORE oe och oes cans an ee eK 522 2.927 
Totets5 iwaek ss pe Sore wees ae 1,664 10,048 
Highest tender accepted ..........-. ha 813 2,192 
All tenders rejected... 0... .6.24665% 582 45 
No bids received 606 ids Paitin ORS 70 682 
WithGrawar so... eGs goa cua ese Saye 2 
No decision announced.............. 197 ” 2,607 


of very small transport units, including some units and 
vehicles, not necessarily arranged as before, that were left 
unsold in. the first three sales, The task of selling some 
30,000 vehicles to haulage operators and bringing into being 
an effective privately-owned road haulage system, however, 
is still hardly begun. Bea 


Atomic Estimates 


HE expenditure of the Department of Atomic Energy 
T is, for the first time, shown in some detail in the 1954- 
1955 Civil Estimates. Excluding the expenses of weapons 
production and research, the department expects to spend 
a total of £53,675,000 during the coming year—which may 
be compared with £46} million in the current year. It 
seems clear from the estimates that this represents only 
certain administrative.and other costs of the establishments, 
capital outlay on plants and buildings, and such items 4s 3 
£5 million loan for the production of uranium. The depart- 
ment employs nearly 19,000 people, industrial and non- 
industrial, and its wage bill amounts to {11.7 million. 
Other current expenses are impossible to calculate, for the 
stores, materials, and services for the establishments arc 
given as “net of receipts not disclosed for security reasons,” 
that is, of payments from the Ministry of Supply for weapons 
and military research. The net figure of £4 million pertains 
to civil research and development into atomic energy that 
the department will undertake during the year. To this 
must be added another £6.2 million for other current 
expenses including £3.3 million for electricity and water 
(which the atom plants consume in prodigious quantities), 
and £1.8 million for work done on the department’s behalf 
by industry and the universities. 

The most interesting figures are those for capital con- 
struction. The department will spend a total of £144 
million on land and building work during the year, and 4 
further £13.1 million on plant. Of the building, {12.4 
million will be spent on work already in hand, but projec's 
estimated to cost £17.7 million will be begun during the 
year, most of it accounted for by the £15 million breeder 

















See old Smithy’s got his promotion 
preposterous! ... which Smithy? 
Always offers you Courvoisier 


oh, of course ...I must write 
and congratulate him. 
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The BIG Yellow CATS 


ARE PURRING BEFORE THE HEARTH 


Distributed & Serviced in U.K. by> 
North & East—H. LEVERTON & CO. LTD., 


Before new hearths and homes can 


arise Tow upon row, Caterpillar earth- Spalding, Lincs. 
movers must gettowork. Onbuilding wraies & South-West —BOWMAKER 
Sites up and down the country, wheré == PLANT) LTD., Willenhall, Staffs. 


London & South-East— FRED MYERS 
TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT CO, 4 Tilney St., 


on there will be houses, hospitals, 


‘ices, schools and factories, you can 


sce the distinctive yellow of the “Cats’ Socne  cumordén TRACTOR & 
(world-famous mickmame for these goquipmeNT CO. LTO, Rigby Street, 
world-famous machines)andhearthe Glasgow, E.1. 
Powerful, purposeful throb of their 
engines. These are busy times for the 
‘Cats’, speedily doing the spadework 
for Britain’s building developments. 





DIESEL TRACTORS AND EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
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that you throw out 























We suggest that the linings of many furnaces are, in 
effect, sponges — heat sponges: they soak up heat that 
should go into the charge. On batch-type furnaces this 
is not only a waste of fuel but a waste of time and quite 
unnecessary. It can pay very handsomely to get rid of 
this heat sponge. And it can be done very simply — by 
using M.I. bricks for the lining instead of ordinary 
refractories : they require only a fraction of the heat (and 
fuel) to bring them up to the same working temperature. 
M.I. refractories are low heat-storage hot-face insulators 
which can be used as direct furnace lining up to 1540°C 
(2800°F). They may be used in either new or existing 
furnaces. Either way they permit faster throughputs and 
lower fuel consumption, whilst with new furnaces the whole 
structure is lightened, with savings in sieel, foundations 


MORGAN 
efractories 


are worth far more than they cost 


THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE CO. LTD., (REFRACTORIES GROUP), 





TELEPHONE: NESTON 1406 
NE 66 


NESTON, WIRRAL, CHESHIRE. 
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Ford Pays More 


AST year the Ford Motor Company tightened its grip on 
t the car market, gaining handsomely on its British 
rivals. It now commands about a quarter of the market, 
compared with a probable figure of slightly less than 50 per 
cent for British Motor Corporation. The value of its sales 
rose from £84 million to £106 million ; it sold 234,379 
vehicles and tractors, compared with 164,760 in 1952, when 
production was disturbed by strikes and the laying down of 
new assembly lines. The 42 per cent increase far exceeds 
the 16 per cent rise in the volume of production reported 
by the industry as a whole. 

The expansion in profits. is equally impressive. But a 
direct comparison between 1952 and 1953 is of little value 
because earnings for 1953 include the unspecified profits 
accruing to Briggs Motor Bodies in the six months after 
its purchase by Ford. Moreover, no figure is given for the 
pre-acquisition profits of Briggs. The group’s net profits 
last year were {5,131,327 ; the year before Ford earned a 
net profit of £3,029,526 while Briggs earned £769,617. 
The advance in net earnings masks an even bigger increase 
in trading profits ; the 1953 profits are.struck after charging 
£10,693,000 for taxation (including {2,766,000 for EPL), 
compared with a tax charge of {5,750,000 in 1952. Last 
year Ford’s total income was of the order of {18.4 million, 
compared with {12.4 million in 1952. 

Bigger profits, as the market expected, have brought 
bigger dividends. The directors have now recommended 
an ordinary dividend of 12 per cent on a capital of 
£19,§12,124, as increased by the roo per cent share bonus 
and the £1,512,124 issued when Briggs was acquired ; this 
dividend absorbs £1,287,800. The year before the com- 
pany paid a dividend of 15 per cent, absorbing £708,750, 
on the original capital of {9 million. The effective increase 
in the dividend is from 7} to 12 per cent, and after this 
announcement the {1 ordinary shares were marked up by 
4s. 9d. to 49s., to yield 4.9 per cent. The disappearance 
of EPL ought to leave the way clear for larger distributions 
in the future. 

Market hopes rest on the belief that Ford has toughened 
itself more energetically than its rivals against the com- 
petitive struggle ahead. Last year it bought out Briggs 
(securing its body supplies), completed its range of models 
and reduced its selling prices. It is typical of the company’s 
attitude that on the day of its preliminary report it 
announced cuts in its export prices, designed specifically to 
counteract the growth of German competition. The cuts 
ranged from £6 on the Anglia to £22 on the big Zephyr. 
Beneath its newly strengthened muscles lie the bones of a 
giant, keeping costs down by highly mechanised production, 
by vertical integration, and backing up sales by an unrivalled 
repairs and service organisation. 


Another Copper Refinery 


Re Antelope Copper Mines is to build an electrolytic 
copper refinery at Ndola, Northern Rhodesia. This 
will bring the number of electrolytic refineries serving the 
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Rhodesian copper belt up to three. The Anglo-Americin 
group has Rhodesia Copper Refineries serving Rhokana and 
to some extent Nchanga ; the Selection Trust group has in 
electrolytic refinery at Mufulira with a planned capacity of 
70,000 tons a year and already up to about half that level. 
The new Roan refinery will cost about £3 million and have 
an estimated capacity of 50,000 to 60,000 tons a year with 
the possibility of an extension up to 110,000 tons a year at 
the cost of a further {£1} million. It will be powered by 
the Rhodesia Congo Border Power Corporation. Details 
of the financing are still to be decided: Roan will take up 
the equity of the refinery company and the balance of the 
money will be raised as loan capital from outside parties. 
The estimated additional income is given at {1 million a 
year. 

To all appearances this move completes the supply of 
electrolytic refineries for the copper belt. ‘The four big 
mines are all to some extent covered. But appearances can 
be misleading. Rhodesia Copper Refineries belongs both 
to Rhokana and Nchanga, but in practice it has treated far 
more ore from Rhokana than from Nehanga and it would 
not be surprising if sooner or later the Anglo-American 
group required a second electrolytic refinery. The 
emphasis today is all on electrolytic copper and rightly so. 
The difference between electrolytic copper of a purity of 
not less than 99.90 per cent and really good blister assay- 
ing 99.2 to 99.5 per cent is vital in many important uses. 
Certainly blister copper will always be good enough for 
some uses like copper sulphate, but all mines are likely to 
have some blister available for those markets. 

One interesting aspect of the development is that Roan 
has always claimed that its blister is of exceptionally high 
quality, implying that it was within measurable distance of 
electrolytic purity. The company may not have changed 
its mind on this point, but blister copper is not good 
delivery against the London Metal Exchange contract, and 
the normal price differential today is about {£15 a ton. 


Austin’s New Nash 


Tt: huge initial costs of tooling for any new American 
automobile make full-scale trials of the market for 
any radically new model an enormously costly operation ; 
but manufacture in Europe requires a far smaller invest- 
ment. This is presumably the consideration that led the 
Nash-Kelvinator Corporation to arrange for its new small 
“ Metropolitan ” car to be built in Britain, by Austin and 
Fisher and Ludlow, now linked in the British Motor Cor- 
poration. Body tooling for a new model, in the United 
States, would probably cost some £2 million; here it 
may be in the region of £750,000, and Nash has moreover 
accepted the BMC 1,100 cc engine already in quantity 
production for the A4o as a proved and economical power 
unit. 

The initial Nash order is for 20,000 units. The operation 
is presumably costed on the basis that on this volume it 
will yield neither profit nor loss, but amortise the tool 
costs—which might add $150 or more to the retail price 
of the car, If the first 20,000 Metropolitans sell readily— 
and a substantial proportion will of course be absorbed in 
stocking up the Nash dealer organisation—the price might 
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then be reduced by the amount included to amortise tooling. 
The basic retail price reported is $1,480 ; and some such 
reduction may be needed if the Metropolitan is to sell freely 
on the American market, since the larger basic models of 
Chevrolet and Plymouth sell at about $1,700. 
but if the Metropolitan should succeed and suggest to the 
rican industry that a car comparable in size to the 
medium European cars could be sold in high volume 
in the US market, the implications for imported 
cars there might be serious. Such models might be made 
in Detroit, and if so, might become available in competition 
in part at least of the neutral markets of the world. Motor 
manufacturers outside America have hitherto derived a 
considerable advantage from the fact that the higher 
standard of living and lower cost of fuel in the USA have 
kept the size, weight and fuel consumption of US cars well 
above what is generally acceptable elsewhere. To meet 
direct competition from Detroit, on a comparable car pro- 
duced in quantity—and perhaps when dollars are no longer 
short—-would be an unenviab‘e prospect for any other 
motor maker anywhere. 


> 


Insurance Dividends 


IGHT at the head of the list of recent dividends and 
bonuses to policyholders from the insurance companies 
stand the payments just declared by the Prudential 
Assurance Company. Not merely because the “Pru” is 
the biggest of them all but also because its payments are so 
liberal. Its reversionary bonus on premium paying participat- 
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ing industrial policies is raised from 28s. to 30s. per £100 
assured and on British ordinary policies (other than group 
pensions policies) from 34s. to 38s. per £100 assured. 
Following these increases, the tax free dividend on the {1 
“ A” ordinary shares (which is derived from the profits of 
the ordinary, industrial and general branches) has been 
raised from 21s. to 22s. 6d. a share. The tax free dividend 
on the 4s. “ B” ordinary shares (which is derived from the 
profits of the general branch alone) has also been increased, 
from 2s. to 2s. 6d. a share. 


Dividends Market 
Ordinary Shares Previous Latest price Yield 
Year Year 


Ss 4. s. 4. £ ad 
Britannic Gio. oo3 2 oT acg }xD 53 ll 
Equity & Law £5 (30/- pd.).. 5 Of 5 OF. Es $9 3 
Legal & General £1 (5/- pd.). 6 9 6 9 10} 36] 
Life Assoc. Scot. £40 (£10 pd.) 40 0 40 0 414 416 5 
Northern £10 (£1 pd.) ...... 18 0 20 0 27 3 15 10 
POUT Eis, Ccivees chba hous 12 Of 12 Of 21% 5 0 4 
Prudential “A” £1.02. 6s. 21 Of 22 6f 38} 5 7 0 
Prudential “B” £1 (4/- pd.). . 2 OF 2 6f 44% 4 122 
*Equivalent rate after share split; actual rate was 11/- on each {1 share 
tTax free, 


The “Pru” has, thus, again been able to blunt the edge 
of the cautionary remarks made when its articles were modi- 
fied in 1952. Then, the directors stated that they did not 
expect that the profits from either the ordinary or the indus- 
trial branches would expand sufficiently to allow more than 
90 per cent of the surpluses to be allotted to policy holders 
while making “ proper provision ” for shareholders. Profits 
have expanded more quickly than the directors thought and 
the latest distributions divide the surplus in the ratio of 
91.2 per cent for policyholders (against 90.6 in 1952 and 
90.0 in 1951) and 8.8 per cent for shareholders (against 9.4 
and 10.0). 

Not all the insurance companies have been so liberal as 
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How British Trade Goes 
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Monthly averages, ¢.i.f. volues 

Ee Despite the American recession and the dis- | ¢ minion 
200 TOTAL -| appointing trend of total exports, Britain’s trade | 300 

| deficit did not materially worsen in the first two 

months of this year, and the deficit with the non- 
“a sterling countries narrowed. ‘Credit for this must 

| ” go to a largely seasonal fall in imports in February, 

to a further improvement in the terms of trade, 

and to the fact that, so far, the American recession 

has not really lapped other shores. 100 ee eet eee = 

| The fall in exports to the non-sterling area in 

January and February was accompanied by a much 

larger fall in imports from that area. As a result, 

the deficit in trade with the non-sterling area fell 0 
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the “ Pru,” though last year their surpluses must have felt 
the benefit of higher interest earnings and of the business 
secured during the earlier inflationary period (the effect of 
which takes some time to seep through to the distributable 
surpluses). And, to judge by the increase in the dividend on 
the Prudential “ B” shares, the general branches may have 
been more profitable than they were. Interest rates are now 
lower ; industrial and ordinary policies are not so easy to sell 
as they were, even the competition for pension funds 
business is keener. But the margin of cover for insurance 
dividends is also highly satisfactory. 


Running Down Coal Stocks 


o far this year, coal consumption in Britain has been 
S about 1,200,000 tons higher than it was in the same 
weeks of 1953. An increase of about 2} per cent is not 
surprising, since the weather, on average, has been about 
two degrees colder, and industrial activity is running at 
a markedly higher level. It-is, indeed, no more than the 
increase in production that the National Coal Board men- 
tioned at the beginning of the year during its negotiations 
with the miners, though remaining careful to make no 
promises to the country’s consumers. But the miners, and 
coal production, are not keeping pace. 


Output from the mines in the first 11 weeks of the year 
was only about 190,000 tons more, or less than half of one 
per cent better, than twelve months before, and since open- 
cast production has been lower the total output shows hardly 
any increase. Stocks have therefore been run down con- 
siderably more than in early 1953, though they are held 
closer to the point of consumption. On-March 13th there 
were 13,392,000 tons of coal in distributed stocks and 
1,802,000 in the industry’s own stocks, compared with 
12,756,000 tons distributed and 3,750,000 in colliery dumps 
and opencast stocking grounds a year before. These stocks 
are entirely adequate to end the winter, but the industry 
will be much less comfortably placed to begin building stocks 
during this summer than last. 


The Board’s talk of an increase of § million tons was 
originally directed to its financial implications—this, 
roughly, appeared to be the extra tonnage required if the 
Board was to pay the miners’ higher wages without a 
general rise in the price of coal. Its experience so far will 
not have been encouraging ; whether this will persuade it 
to make more of its “changes in the price relativity ” 
between different types of coal is not yet clear. Its marketing 
department has been moving up the price of anthracite 
coals, which are among the most costly to produce. The 
Board’s intentions concerning the price of -carbonisation 
coals remain hidden, and the cause of some apprehension 
to the steel industry ; but from the gas industry, the other 
major consumer, there came this week one robust voice 
calling for an end to control of supplies and price for both 
coke and coking coals. This was in “Focus,” a bulletin 
circulated within the North-Western Gas Board ; it argued 
that when demand for coke is high a price for coking coals 
freely “related to cost” would ensure that the gasworks 
and coke ovens, who unlike some of its other consumers 
really need this coal, could make sure of getting it. 


‘free to file a special.“‘ commodity ” rate and thus unde: 
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Air Freight Concessions 


T 


HE international airlines are today as divided over «> 
question of whether air freight rates should be cu 
an attempt to attract more traffic, as they were two yc 
ago over tourist fares. So far there has been no gene .j 
cut in rates, but significant concessions have b--n 
announced and the shipping agents are now co-operai: 2 
to take full advantage of them. Next month, provided : 
the United States government does not raise legal obstac!-., 
a 30 per cent reduction is to be made on consignme:'; 
weighing 200 kilograms and over carried on the North 
Atlantic route only. A 25 per cent concession for all con- 
signments weighing 45 kilograms and over has been in 
force since 1947. The new concession represents a com 
promise between the rate cutters, headed by Pan Americin 
World Airways which threatened to introduce an all-round 
30 per cent reduction in the rates it charged, and the 


no-change group. . 
All airline rates, freight as well as passenger, are fix-d | 
by the International Air Transport Association, and ; 


governments insist that operators flying into their territory 
observe IATA rates. But it is becoming demonstrab'y 
impossible to control freight charges. Any operator is 


Si 


m 


the general freight rates. Unless objections are raised ‘0 
this rate by other airlines, which does not usually happen, 
IATA simply rubber stamps the new commodity rate as 
the one at which airlines flying on that route are permitt:1 
to carry that particular cargo. This procedure makes it 
possible to offer substantial inducements to shippers, but it 


mm 


is cumbersome, and percentage discounts on big c.: . 
signments are, from the shippers’ point of view, more Ww 
attractive. Seventeen of the big British shipping agents 
have now formed_a company, Groupair (Cargo) Ltd., so Ww 
that they can consolidate the small packages passing through 
their hands into consignments big enough to qualify {or SU 
the bulk discounts. 

The company published its first list of rates over the 
week-end. The normal freight rate from London to New 
York, ‘for example, is 17s. 3d. a kilo, and the rate for con- 
signments of more than 45 kilos, 13s. a kilo. The cons. it- OV 
dated rate offered by Groupair is 15s. 7d. a kilo for small 
packages, with big parcels travelling at the normal [ATA in 
rebate. To Johannesburg, the IATA charge is 23s. 1d. 4 
kilo, the consolidated rate, 20s. 9d. a kilo, and the bulk rate, Wi 
13s. a kilo. Rates for freight consolidated to qualify for the 30 ; 
per cent rebate for 200 kilo packages on the North Atlan'ic in 
have not yet been published, because it is still not cert.i0 
whether they can come into operation. If they are approv-4, eq 


there will be four different general cargo rates on the North 
Atlantic, the basic IATA general rate, the consolidated 1: ¢, 
the IATA rate for consignments weighing between 45 2d 
200 kilos, and the IATA rate for consignments of 200 k:\0s 
and over—and, on top of this, the multiplicity of spe-u! 
commodity rates filed by different airlines. 


Recovery in Rubber 


FTER falling just below 16d. a lb in London early (is 
month, natural rubber has since risen to about 16:41. 
thanks to the improvement in New York; this spr'3s 
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fonnage 
oxygen 


and steel 


THE ORGANISATION OF 


HENRY GARDNER 
& CO. LTD. 


(CAPITAL AND RESERVES, £2,000,000) 


is associated with 


The British Metal Corporation (Pakistan) Lid., 
Drew, Brown Ltd. (Canada), Saniilands Buttery & Co. Ltd. (Malaya), 
and C. Tennant Sons & Co., of New York, as well as with 
the associates of The British Metal Corporation Lid., London, 
Australia, Canada, India, South Afriea and Central Africa, 


| The Group provides manufac- 


OXYGEN IN BULK has already proved its value in 
steel making. As new processes are adopted, 
medium purity or “ tonnage” oxygen will help to 


make more steel better and cheaper. 


Big scale use of tonnage oxygen in the basic 
steel-making processes means a new plant: some- 
where. Each case calls for careful study—and costs 
will be lower in the long run if the method of 
supply is exactly matched to the project. 


British Oxygen are established builders in their 
own workshops of high purity oxygen plants — 
including the very largest. Having worked closely 
with the steel industry on research and experiment 
in the tonnage oxygen field, British Oxygen are 
equipped and ready for every practical application. 


British Oxygen 
COMPANY LIMITED 


BRIDGEWATER HOUSE - ST. JAMES’S 
LONDON .: S.W.! 
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turers and producers of finished 
articles and raw commodities 
with an economical method 
of marketing their products 


throughout the world. Expert 
knowledge in distribution and 
salesmanship is available 
through the various units of 


the Group. 


2, METAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, LEADENHALL AVENUE, 
LONDON, E.C.3 


CABLES TELEPHONE 
Nonfermet Telex London Nonfermet Londen MANsion House 4521 (10 lines) 
Brenches at BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER and GLASCOW 








Building for the future 


UNITED 
KINGDOM 


CANADA 





UNITED STATES 


. . - throughout the free world 


TAYLOR WOOCGDROW 


Building & Civil Engineering Contractors 
10 PARK STREET LONDON + W1 - GROSVENOR 8871 
WARBOUR WORKS, POWER STATIONS, RAILWAYS, ROADS, BRIDGES, TUNNELS, SUBWAYS, SIL RE- 
FUWERY WORKS, PIPELINES, OPENCAST COAL MINING, INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL AND MUNICIPAL 
ELOPMENTS, AINPORTS, HOSPITALS ANO SCHOOLS 
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At Manila, when the PAL 


airliner from London touches 


down, the word is ‘*‘ Welcome 
Home.”’ Based on Manila, and 
operating frequent services to 


Hong Kong, Taipei and Tokyo, 
Philippine Air Lines are expert 
in far-eastern ways and means. 
That is one good reason for 
flyimg east under PAL’s wing, 
but there are others. 

With PAL you fly long 
stages, stopping only at focal 
points of the international net- 
work. There is plenty of room 
for every passenger in PAL’s 





20, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1i 
Tel: WHitehal! 3371 
MIDLANDS REPRESENTATIVE : 


42, Whateley Crescent, Castle Bromwich 


MaliGayang 






Tanggap 


big Douglas DC-6 and DC-6B 
aircraft, and full-length sleeping- 
berths are available. And the 
same plane takes you, with de 
luxe service, all the way. from 
London to the Far East. 

PAL fly from LONDON to 


MADRID . ROME BEIRUT 
KARACHI . CALCUTTA . BANGKOK 
MANILA. From BANGKOK to 
HONG KONG, and from MANILA 


to HONG KONG, to TAIPEI and via 
OKINAWA to TOKYO. And via 
HONOLULU to SAN FRANCISCO. 

Fly east with PAL whe 
know the East so well. 


be ee a 









‘ey 


x A. f AY’. 


: The Tissot Automatic Navigator watch ts the official time-piece of Philippine Air Lines, 





every day. 


NU-SWIFT LTD - 


WHERE’S RELIABLE 


NU-SWIFT ? 


Oid-fashioned fire extinguishers fail 
Make sure you've 
Nu-Swift—and plenty of them ! it’s 
the choice of 14 Navies. 

ELLAND .- 


In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 



















YORKS 
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insulation applied by 
The Darlington Insulation Co. Ltd. 


saving on the 
long run... 


No matter how fast your heat flow there can be a 


considerable surface loss . .. . the longer the pipe run 





the more you will save by using Darlington 85% 
Magnesia insulation. Even where process temperatures 
are as high as 1000°F., thereby reducing heat |osses 
by radiation to a negligible figure. 


gps 


DARLINGTON 
85, MAGNESIA 


Insulation : 


ee Wie 






Manufacturers : 


THE CHEMICAL & INSULATING CO. Ltd., Darlington 


insulation Contrattors : The Darlington Insulation Co. Ltd., Newcastle upon ” 

Sheet Metal Fabricators: $. T. Taylor & Sons Ltd., Team Valley, —_ 

Branch Offices at London, Birmingham, Bolton, Bristol, Cardiff, Glasgow, Leicester ° 
Sheffield. 









on 
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partly from the New York dock strike, which has led to 
a shortage of prompt rubber, and partly from a decision 
that is believed to have been taken on the sale of low-grade 
natural rubber from the American stockpile. In December, 
sales of this rubber to American manufacturers were cut 
from a maximum of 10,000 tons a month to 5,000 tons, 
but existing contracts were to be honoured so that sales 
would continue at the existing rate until the end of March. 
Forward deliveries, however, were limited to the month 
following that in which the sale was made, and require- 
ments in excess Of 10,000 tons had to be bought on the 
open market. This rule has had the desired effect of narfow- 
ing the discount on the low grades. The American manu- 
facturers probably hoped to persuade the authorities to 
modify their attitude. The recent increase in American 
purchases may indicate that they have failed. The New 
York market, which owing to the freight differential should 
in theory be 4d. a Ib above the London market—but has 
in the past often been depressed to parity—is. now id. 
above London ; and the small advance in the London 
market has encouraged a slightly better demand from 
British and Continental buyers. 

The reduction in the planned output of GR-S synthetic 
rubber in America in the second quarter has also been 
interpreted as favourable to natural rubber. The Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation’s announcement was made 
three weeks after it had published its estimates of output 
and sales for that quarter. Owing to the declining trend 
of sales, output of GR-S will be cut by about 7,000 tons 
to 106,300 tons to prevent government stocks from exceed- 
ing the limit of 85,000 tons. Sales in June are estimated 
on the basis of firm orders placed by large consumers at 
only 32,500 tons, compared with 38,700 tons in January 
This could imply a proportionate fall in total consumption 
of rubber in America, a proportionally larger usage of 
natural, or a mixture of the two. Total consumption in 
February fell slightly to 95,100 tons, but the proportion 
of natural rubber used rose further to 49 per cent. World 
consumption of natural rubber in January rose by 15,000 
tons to 137,500 tons, while production dropped by 7,500 
tons to 160,000 tons, still leaving a sizeable surplus of 
22,500 tons. The surplus. may fall appreciably with the 
seasonal decline in production between February and April, 
provided that total consumption in America recovers. 


Titanium from Japan 


BRITISH company has concluded a contract to import 
A titanium sponge from the rapidly expanding Japanese 
titanium industry, which claims to have become the world’s 
second largest producer—after the United States—of this 
tough light metal. About 2,500 tons of titanium sponge 
was produced in 1953 by the two plants now operating in 
the United States, and there was some production from 
the pilot plant that Imperial Chemicals has built in this 
country; the Japanese output is reported as 70 tons, of 
which 44 tons was exported to the United States. The pro- 
duction of titanium ingots from the sponge produced in the 
primary refining process is itself a formidable undertaking ; 
the Japanese producers, who are for the present selling 
the crude sponge, seem to be encountering some difficulty 





— 


in finding customers whe can handle this secondary job. 

The Japanese have been talking of an output_rate of 
about 50 tons a month this spring, though their present 
production is probably no more than a quarter of this ; and 
planning a further rise to 100 tons a month by April, 1955. 
This may be compared with firm American plans for about 
800 tons a month by the end of 1955, and the hopes 
expressed recently that output might be supplemented to 
reach more than 3,000 tons a month by 1956 ; and also with 
ICI’s plans—about 123 tons a month from the pilot plant 
this summer, and by the end of 1955 a plant designed to 
produce about 125 tons a month and to process the metal 
through to ingot and rolled products. Another British 
company has recently been formed to fabricate titanium 
billets into rolled and forged products. 

In the United States, as in Britain, arguments continue 
to be voiced that the present rate of development for 
titanium—for which demand seems certain to increase as 
aircraft approach the “ heat barrier ’—is not rapid enough, 
and the Japanese. producers are therefore hoping to export 
nearly: all their eventual output. For the present, however, 
the shortage in the United States seems largely to be vocal 
or on paper. At the same time that Senators were 
hearing scare stories of long-term shortage from consumers, 
those same consumers were receiving circulars from the 
Government imploring them to buy more and clear some of 
the accumulating stocks. In Britain, the Ministry of Supply 
has not found it necessary to buy up to the limit of the 
contract for experimental supplies of titanium that it has 
with one of the American producers, and a review of supply 
prospects over the next few years has strengthened official 
confidence that the capacity planned by ICI for 1955 and 
after will be sufficient. One contribution to the wider use 
of the metal has come from the Titanium Metals Corpora- 
tion. of America ; it has reduced its current prices—about 
£7 a Ib—by 12 per cent, as a result of production economies 
in its present conventional refining process. 


More Credit for Exporters? 


HE British exporter has his problems, but he must 

count himself well served in the facilities which he 
enjoys for credit insurance. A government department 
vies with private enterprise to insure his credit risk, the 
Export Credit Guarantee Department being in partial com- 
petition with firms like the Trade Indemnity Company. 
Special arrangements have also been. made to provide 
finance for export industries. This week brings news of 
another venture, the Manufacturers Export Finance Com- 
pany, to supplement the work of the Export Credits 
Guarantee Department ; it will allow the exporter to get 
the bulk of his money before the credit to the foreign 
buyer expires. 

The proposed company will have an issued capital of 
250,000 £1 shares 4s. paid. Most of the capital is to be 
subscribed by firms in the engineering industry and only 
20 per cent by the firm of Heller and Partners, merchant 
bankers. It is hoped that bank credits of at least £2 million 
will be available to the new company at rates of about 
4} per cent, and that the total charge payable by the foreign 
buyer for the new company’s facilities would not exceed 
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64 per cent exclusive of the EOGD’s charge. What the 
new company offers to do is, in effect, to discount the 
ECGD bill. It will find the prompt cash, but to the extent 
only that the British Government has insured the transac- 
tion ; it facilitates extended credit to the foreign buyer, 
but for no longer that the credit insurance runs. 

The need for this new facility will now be put to the 
proof. If it scores a real success, it will do so without any 
direct connection with the large merchant banks and accept- 
ance houses. This will be a considerable achievement for 
the engineering firm of Tangye. The only one of the 
manufacturing companies supporting the plan which has 
revealed its identity. Have the great houses of finance and 
industry missed a fine opportunity—or will the gaps in the 
British credit machine be proved to be not so wide after all? 


SHORTER NOTES 


Dorman Long was most active in the §3 weeks to 
October 3rd. Improved raw material supplies contributed 
towards the increase in production. Its exports of rolled 
steel increased and a further improvement in the results of 
its constructional and engineering activities took place. The 
group’s trading profits advanced from £6,579,693 to 
£7,863,972. This profit, however, includes over {1,800,000 
from the premiums on steel exports ; these premiums are 
now rapidly declining. Its order book for heavy steel pro- 
ducts and constructional work is still strong, but there has 
been some contraction in the demand for re-rolled products. 
Dorman Long spent about £4} million on capital account 
in the year under review and has now entered the third 
stage of its development programme, which will cost more 
than £36 million. 

a 
The Standard Motor Company has now virtually aban- 


doned the one-model policy that it pioneered after the war. 
A 10 horse-power version of the new Standard 8 has gone 


Company Notes 
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into production, with a number of refinements, such as 4 
rear-opening boot and a higher degree of interior finish, but 
the same wheelbase. The basic price is £409 (£580 10s 
with tax) compared with £339, or £481 7s. 6d. with tax, 
for the lower powered car. 


* 


Van den Berghs and Jurgens, a’ subsidiary of Unilever 
Limited, will sell Stork, its first quality margarine, at 
1s. od. a lb after rationing ends on May 8th, and Echo, 
its second quality brand, at 1s. 4d. a lb, 2d. cheaper than the 
controlled price of the existing national grade. The com- 
pany is by far the largest manufacturer of margarine in 
Britain, and its prices are likely to set the standard for the 
industry. The controlled price of butter is 3s. 8d. a lb. 


* 


There are three links in the chain of Dowty Equipment’s 
latest proposals. The full year’s tax free ordinary dividend 
is raised from 22 to 33 per cent. Dowty Equipment, now 
controlling ten subsidiaries, is to form a new holding com- 
pany, Dowty Group, Limited, and will offer three fully paid 
10s. shares in this company for every §s. ordinary share in 
Dowty Equipment, which has an issued capital of £300,000. 
If these propesals go through, the new company will offer 
by “ rights ” in the ratio of one for three 1,200,000 new Ios. 
shares at 10s. 9d. Two new factories will be built and in 
the future the company’s interests in hydraulic equipment 
for general industrial purposes may become of more import- 
ance than its interests in aircraft landing gear and com- 
ponents. 

* 


Gallaher, the tobacco company, has raised its equity 
dividend from 17 to 20 per cent. The latest final dividend 
of 15 per cent is to be paid on an ordinary capital of 
£4,937,500, as increased by the issue of £437,500 capital 
when the company acquired Cope Brothers last January. 
The group’s net profits in 1953 advanced from £744,167 
to £913,438. 


were marked up by 9d., to 34s. 9d, to 
offer a yield on the hypothesis of a 3s. 
dividend—and it is nothing more than a 
hypothesis—of 8.6 per cent. 


DEBENHAMS. The directors of The directors have now declared an * 
Debenhams, controlling the largest chain interim dividend of god. on the Ios. 


of department stores in this country, ordinary shares. 


It is liberal but not HARRODS. The unusual feature of 


appear to be sticking to their guns, fight- extravagant. Last year they paid an Harrods accounts is that trading profits are 


ing off any suggestions that the company’s interim dividend of 6d. and followed it up 


extensive properties should be hived off 
inte a separate company. In his last 
statement the chairman, Mr G. M. 
Wright, argued very strongly against this 
policy, and the associated one of selling 
off the freeholds and taking the properties 
back on leases. Those ideas were assdci- 
ated with the belief that Mr Charles Clore 
and his associates already hold about 10 
per cent of the equity. To do what Mr 
Clore might be expected to'do would be 
one way of keeping him at bay. Another 
would be to pay extravagant dividends so 
as to hoist the shares beyond his reach. 
But the latest interim dividend from 
Debenhams suggests that the board is 
still opposed both to extravagant divi- 
dends and to saddling its stores with 
heavy rent charges. 


with a final of 1s. 6d. on the 4s. shares, 
which were later written up to a nominal 
value of Ios. by a bonus issue. The pre- 
sumption is that, though the company’s 
financial year has still four months to run, 
profits earned by the Debenham group are 
at least as buoyant as those recently re- 
ported by other department stores. Profits 
should now be responding to the coming 
into full operation of Debenham’s new 
businesses and war-damaged stores. 

The latest dividend has thrown esti- 
mates of the full year’s payments into the 
melting pot. Before the announcement 
the market had set its sights on a full 
year’s dividend of 2s. 6d. a share (or 25 
per cent). Now it has to consider the 
possibility of a payment of 3s. (or 30 per 


-cent). After the announcement the shares 


shown before charging wages and salaries 
and other operating expenses. In the year 
to January 31st these profits rose by 17 
per cent, from £5,863,306 to £6,880,891. 
But operating costs rose as well, with 
wages and salaries increasing from 
£2,903,022 to £3,268,931, so that profits 
before tax rose by only £366,833 to 
£1,786,424. In his statement the cha'r- 
man, Sir Richard Burbidge, makes it clear 
that the advance in profits stemmed from 
a rise in the volume of sales. Prices were 
lower but the Harrods stores served far 
more customers. 

Trade was slack at the beginning of the 
financial year and then began to pick up 
as the Coronation approached, This was 
as the directors expected but they were 
surprised when the improvement gather 
momentum through the second half of the 
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year, rising to a peak at Christmas. Sales 
over the whole year established a new 
record, enabling the group to absorb any 
josses on stocks when purchase taxes were 
reduced. Not all departments shared in 
this improvement, for the mild autumn 
weather adversely affected the sale of 
winter clothing. In explaining the happy 
outturn Sir Richard singles out the reduc- 
tion in taxes in general as well as in 


Years to Jan. 31, 
1953 1954 
Consolidated earnings:— 


ross trading profit.... 5,863,306 6,880,891 
Wages and salaries. .... 2,903,022 3,268,931 
Other operatingexpenses 1,390,216 1,591,625 
Depreciation .......... 179,236 191,381 
Profit before taxation.... 1,419,591 1,786,424 
Faxations sigan seuuwed 868,870 1,111,892 
Neb preflh . <crabivn cae 537,203  '663°727 
Ordinary dividends .... 235,503 274,130 
Ordinary dividends (per 

cent). .ic chee cn pa 43} 15 
Retained by subsidiaries 86,489 136,584 
Building reserve 50,000 75,000 
Added to carry forward. 7,711 9,263 

( s. balance sheet:— 
Fixed assets, less de- 
preciation: 2. .kesswes 
et current assets 
Stocks. 6:48 
1oted securities 
Cash 


8,202,156 8,630,359 
espe 5,009,750 5,045,852 
3,144,864 3,449,602 
1,267,949 867,949 
1,671,458 1,883,610 
1,570,392 1,535,825 
5,040,613 3,486,532 
5,522,791 3,322,791 
{1 ordinary stock at 45s. 6d. yields £6 12s. per cent. 


\ 


ovigweeuen eam 
Customers’ balances. ... 


Reserves 


Ordinary capital....... 


purchase tax and the relaxation of controls. 
The middle classes had a little more 
money in their pockets and the Harrods 
group, particularly in London, was an 
obvious beneficiary. At the same time 
the company’s buyers had a greater free- 
dom of choice to meet these revived 
demands. 

The revival in trade is reflected in the 
balance sheet by the increases in stocks 
from £3,144,864 to £3,449,602) and in 
debtors’ (from £1,822,232 to £2,229,267). 
Hence there was some reduction in the 
group’s liquid assets, reflected in the sale 
of part of its gilt-edged holdings. But the 
group’s liquid reserves are still ample and 
on this score, associated as it was with an 
increase in profits, the directors could have 


— 


i 


had no qualms in raising the equity divi- 
dend from 13} to 15 per cent. Sir Richard 
implicitly avoids the question whether this 
is all that shareholders can expect in the 


future by refusing to make any forecast 
about prospects. 


HADFIELDS. Hadfields is not in 
the first list of steel companies to be sold 
back to the public, and the chairman, Lord 
Dudley Gordon, in his statement with 
the full accounts, says “it is too early to 
estimate when this operation will take 
place.” Judging by the pace of the steel 
share offers, the Iron and Steel Realisation 
Agency may remain the only shareholder 
in Hadfields for some time. But the 
accounts of the group are of some interest 
in showing how well the manufacturers of 
forgings and castings have fared and are 
likely to fare in the future. 

In the 53 weeks to October 3rd last, the 
group’s sales rose again and its trading 
profits advanced from £1,038,383 to 
£1,344,155. In the same period its stocks 
rose in book value from £2,642,425 to 

2,913,325. In part this expansion in sales 
was the inevitable counterpart of the 
group’s development programme, which 
has largely been financed by loans from 
the Agency. At the beginning of October 
these loans totalled £3,205,000, compared 
with £2,605,000 the year before. 

The increase in the value of sales by the 
Hadfields group was due to a small extent 
to a rise in prices but sprang in the main 
from a further expansion in output. 
Towards the end of the financial year the 
value of orders received began to decline 
but “the backlog of unfulfilled orders 
made it possible to maintain and increase 
the rate of output from the works.” The 
group has still enough orders on hand to 
keep its works fully employed in the 
current year. But, in drawing attention to 
the growing threat of foreign competition, 
the chairman reveals the anxiety that some 
directors of steel companies must feel 
about the thinning out of order books. 


SECURITY YIELDS 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account beg’ns: March $3lst. 
Next Contango Day March Slst. 
Next Settlement Day April 6th. 


CONFLICTING influences were at work in 
the stock market this week. Just before 
the weekend gilt-edged prices responded 
to the new arrangements for sterling but 
then the demand for the Funds was 
restrained by the large sums tied up in the 
heavily over-subscribed ICI issue, and 
prices faltered. Later in the week, how- 
ever, gilts took another turn for the better. 
The renewal of demand was also refiected 
in advances in Dominion and Colonial 
stocks. Interest in the foreign market was 
concentrated almost exclusively on 
German issues which surged forward on a 
wave of buying orders ; by the close on 
Wednesday the Young loan was quoted at 
133 and the Dawes loan at 88}. Some 
switching out of Japanese issues into 
German stocks was reported and they lost 
some ground. 


No marked trend became apparent in 
equity prices, though the market was turn- 
ing a little firmer on Wednesday. ‘The 
market was dominated by shares that 
responded to various dividend announce- 
ment. Motor shares, for instance, 
improved after the announcement of the 
increase in the Ford dividend. Tobacco 
shares were in rather better demand and 
on Thursday Gallaher put on ts. 3d. to 
26s. 6d. in response to the higher dividend. 
Electrical equipment, textile and brewery 
shares tended to droop. Engineering issues 
made rather a mixed showing, but Dowty 
Equipment put on 4s. to 61s. od. when a 
bigger dividend was announced. Unilever 
NV went ahead on buying from 
Amsterdam and then fell back when 
Amsterdam became a seller. 


Oil shares moved somewhat irregularly, 
but Anglo-Iranian continued to edge 
upwards, to close on Wednesday at ro}. 
Kaffir shares were unsettled by the 
reports of the metfger and capital 
reconstruction of Freddies North and 
Freddies South, which lost heavily, and 
losses were scattered throughout the list. 
Kaffirs, along with South African indus- 
trials, took a turn for the better when the 


details of the South African budget became 
known. 
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a¢@ | Fixed 24% | 
Ord. Int.t Cons Ord. 
Pte i oc ad eee ae a 
Mar. 17 137-6 | 112-23] 3-88 5+29 
se See 137-1 | 112-25] 3-88 5-33 
jg 137-1 | 112:36] 3-87 5-33 
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92% | 90F Victory 4, 2078. | eae | sf | 2 6 214 4 sews 26/ Tc) 12 ¢Ford Mot tee 1s, 
aT leak foe eer ie 89} | 5% 12 6 2) 41 3fl 4g/9 | 35/9 Gal 9 aaa Motors {1...| 82/ 36/6 5 97 E 
z z s 3% i 7k {Leyland . 36/- 014 9 9 
eT | ae meee ae 94 Cee ae ate 51/- | 47/ 25 ¢ 25 igh Ind. {1..... 1} | 66/10) 4 
9% | 87§ (Sa sols 4% aft. Feb. | 854% 864 1113 x | 80/6 8 b Raleigh -«+-| 68/1} - 10 00 
89 fs sols 4% 61.) 8543 & | 119 T Alf} 97/- | 2a Royce {1.. O}} 6 i 
or 93} (Con ; % aft. April | gg2. 99 4 210/31 31/- 5 a Rolls y 5/-...1 5/1 
si | at one. 3g att. April 5] 64° fir 2 3 8) 519 $7] io ‘St| 4 a "posuaes, toms eee tim 
oh tae Shiv att, Apell 6.4 75)* | p12 4 21/3 Bi] 6/93} 5/ ts Pure Drug 5/-. . 35/3 | 34/- | 6 { 
644 | 634 Treas, 3% aft. April '6 “log | 9445 | 9 310 316 li 20 10 a\Boo leeeene 10/- eonies ~ 199/99 410 B 
wy | 144 'reas. 343 S780 | 94% 9445 | 3 91 3-48 26/-2 | 22/9 . 15 744 Deben “AP: 100/ 86/6 z 3 7 
04 8 | 921 |Treas. 34% WORSE csi: * | B57" | 2 71:41 ¥f 1G | 32/~ 5 ajLyons (J. n. “A” 5/-| 86/6 69/9 146 0 
es | Sr (tre. She 49 Dee's Su] sen) e 4 7/8 14 sihov/- | 99] Tay 8 gas Span Bet ccc 
85} 85 War L’n 54% aft, Dec. ‘ 643° } sors | 2 510; 3 14 21} 88/6 7 fa 20 a 4 b Om 10$ 10; S 1 4 
648 63% Br. Elec. 3% 4.77... . i 4 104%°% 2 1 5 6 TI 8H 24a\Burmah Oil £1... A. £41} 4 6 
90% | oT Br. Elec. Si aie .++-| 104% 95 1 | 2°34 oi 41 1 56/10} oe 4 a|Roval en ch 100 {1 es et 13 i 
| ae Br. Elec. 43% ' gay ig 12 6 1 J Shell Reg. 4 lds &/... 
oo 1 ae ee "4S tas3.277') Bh | be 2511/3 1s 71) £438 83/44 | 10 15}0/ Trinidad L holds 5) ~ \7 810 . 
sea | aah lee Tae ae 68.15....| Sone oof | 2 24 315 7 20/74'| 17/6" | Sta fa $76 | 19-513 
a 8: i o ate 5, 3%,’ Tso 6 & & 24, ; = 3 9 J ard eeseetvovcer 6 ~- 5p 
86 4 Tran i ap *\9 41 23a\Cun «+| 82/ 19 
Al 8843 Br. 7 ans. 4% '72-77... 864 | 855* | oq --41'% 134 & O, Def. £1.... 6 33/6 
904 Br. Trans. {e a oo a | 2 3 4l 43/Tk 37/9 46 6 aiP. wil £ Sah‘ 33/ e 
es | ek fee Goa eee a [215 3 | 62/6 | 1 Royal Mail £1. 1 4% 
ne | ir. Gas 34% 69-71... ! sega /3 10 ¢ ISCELLANEOUS 1/3 | 4 
of | 964 Br Gas 494 %69e79. 2 —_ ae Gividind Pant | SS pee 5 ase Pet ae 46/10)| 50/6 5 
02% | 99% Ltd ‘lat yield, (/) Tol * Ex dividend, sa 224d ter Paper {1.... fe 1 39/- | 6 93 
weet late. -(f) Flat yield. Od. in {. & 78/- | 67/9 1S ¢ 16 ¢/Bowa inium £1...) 38/ 37 oe 
18) To easton phe for tax at 9s. Od. 44/~ 4 a\Brit. Alum b. 10/-.) 37/— 24 8 ll E: 
after allowing for tas a - 50/6 3 s it. Amer, Tob, $42 9 
Srover 1S pees choses oe es ses | BS | Be | abl aaa aye eo 
average Me 46 3 7 Ny. 4, Mar. 24, d a} I 9G. 6 by 
ae SE A, ea le a4 4504 | Sa 14 0/Canreras 3" tis | BS | 6 6 Y 
Prices, 1963 |Jan.1toMar.24 SREIGN ee ro a | 39/0 "| 33/6 | asec Giana Caeoke te”: Bae [ei | 7 1610 
; ae h | Low FOR aE of 4 0 Ou 2 18/5 re 6 ajlmp. Yeneee aes] B87 $68) :. 
. ow g se —— eee j ; ~~ ke : 7 eeee $ On 
aap aeteten rd 34% 6265, 95 | SBE | 325 OF sam | 439 ae tee Nickel mp.v.... B5/, | o5 16 10 
e| at | ay) a my ee a) te Ba | ie 9 hlondon Bru |S a ike ew 
99 84 95} j 94} iN, Lea : 0} "54.59. | | 73} | 4 $ te & Ly +teeee 1/3 61 i4 il 
a 5. Africa 33% | 93 13.9 8 57/- | 51/ |  12d\Ta tments {1.| 61, 3/9 
95} 91 994 | 97 ISLA >. 3% aft. 1920. .| % | I 63/6 i b\Tube Inves 14/9 | 7 0 10s 
99} | 938 -t IL.C.C. 3% % "54-64... 955 | '4 010 679 Tha). 740/T Newall £1. . 62/6 
a1 Stee Kune strat at | ed Bae 28,7 | HB Mime New | ty 0 
onl 90 | 934 IP.L.A. 34% °% 59-89 4 5dl 76, 8 & RUBBER be 6/— 29 
a4} | Bp 103 | 101} |Asric oa a 18: | igs | Ni ere 1) <lAllied Sumatra weet 29/3 | 29/- 324 i: 
1044 | 101} | 958 |Anstria 44% si Ie i es 6 5 te hansie Tea ass 41/103} 43/14 
peti as 804 | Chinese 5% 1913... | 87h 6/3 | 5/ 234) Jha Betong £ 
at | "3 a | iG ues | 151) | 24/- | 20/3 1245) EralUtted ae as 6e [414 1 
214 zerma Ors : z 2 f . 
os 494 at | “ae icorsane ge here 149 | 148) | 4/- | 31/9 Auslo cme 10/- .... 36/1} | 36/3 6 
4% ff y | ' ; - Ae: > BR canee a ia a) a re 
1023 | 66 cna | 132§ Japan 5% ers Yield, 6% 5H 3346 asae Blyvoor ae 72/6 i : i 8 ; 
er | Mar 17, Mar 24, Mar. 24, | ae | Boe 60 b\Daggafon 5/- Bearer. . 49, Me | et 19 
ied ioe | ompR ek 76/6} aa 80 a 120 Fe nl eat ep! 
0. 1 to Mar. 24 Dividends | STOCKS Sanna te ae d. | 82/9 zits hokana £1......... 
Jan. 1 to ak | (a) (b) (ce) | Discount | | 2 4 li Lim 4 poe ‘x dividend. 
“High Lowe a we oF: ee 44/~ | ae (412 7 rere : Prices : 
. | @ | 9 b Barclays fi £5, fl pd} 61/- a1 ee 7‘ rk Closing : = Mar 
| ys | te 8 SiLlogds “5 | «| TT /- 1174/6 1411 3 New Yo eT var. 04 Es 
69 6 | 58/9 | ; 7 8 b Midland fee) Dod, 14/6 806 149 5 I tt Seep ; i 
B/S | 14/10 8 9 bWestmiaster, £41 oa, 5/6 | 95/6 | ° 44 iMar. |Mar RE, 
81/~ 79 ‘G | 9 5 ITB Alexanders (2 ae 43/~- | ae 4611 nter. oe a 11 
00/- | 92/- gt 5 6 Nat. ae Bh ii cnen's | 46/— 38/6 |4 3 1 at. fe: = 
a ~~ | 40/10} bal 5 dBare (D.C 8O)“A" fi as | 42/6* | 611 9 i on ne ; 19} ( 
6 | 4446 4 bBarc.(D.C. &O, dia £1) ie ell... -.-- 7 
S1/6 | 279 4a ‘Chart. Bk. of In : 1 Pp. 23% il of N.J ‘ 41 
w/a | 40/8 | To] 1 cha Gen {1 5/-pa] 109 | 20) 5 8 5 IY. Cont it 16} OM LUS. Sted. 1) 3 
45/14 | 40, 85 biLeg. & Gen. £1, : mea ie 21¢ ls 6 3 ennsyl, 1... 11634 [162 : restinghouse j | 405 
10% | 9 Bote 40+¢0|Pearl £1, TAR fi |e sont ‘Gas | 124 | | oolworth ii 
Te | : 'Prudentia ‘ Stand. ma : a ( 
22¢ | 3 ee eee eee 1127/6 oe 9 Wy ae ee aot | 39} Sf of face value. 
39 | 33 bi Bass Bh iiek ivade et 189 | i. | 5 14 3 |W. Union Te | (d) Yield at It ° (j) Also. fe ~ 
28/6 |126/- | 10¢ ee AC seats | 31/9 | 31 7 3 3 le year’s oe ne basis 1 4%. (0) Yel 
OS 17/44 t “ a ll get ao eae oe 8/4 lend (b) Final os Ibex {c} Gy 12% paid ice eee capil ii, DONUSs 
- : ‘ ‘00! fe see's 5 ividen S 3 7 : i a ; F . of 
33/6 a | 4a, 8 bind oss basis. (a) arty ae teen yield ae aed ‘basis 10% sd oe , a Yield (2) ¥ basis 11i% 
Yield calculated a (h) Also 2% tax 7%, (1) To latest cane 15% as forecast ‘y) Yield basis Hi%- 
+ Free of tax. date. (f) Fiat. yiel field (k) Yield ee yield, (q) Yie id basis 18-18% gross. 
(c) To earliest date, cot eapted duntidlon "o} Yield bens Tee, (2) Yield 
oat e Toy ates 5% net se Company. (v) Yie ‘ 
i) Yield bale 153% So torsade } 
(s) Yield basis 
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a 3 BRITISH OVERSEAS 
a 1 Prices and Wages.............+ Mar. 6th Western Europe : ; 
a ] < es, Production and Consumption Mar. 13th Production and Trade...... Mar. 6th 
, MBN DOWIE 5. c0nsescccssascoscneece Mar. 20th _ British Se eeoees Mar. 13th 
a, External Trade......... sseseeces This week ved ey 
Financial Statistics ........... . This week oncy Supply Mar. 20th 
a Industrial Profits...........0... Jan. 23rd Uahed SORES oc. dcccccsssesce . This week 
‘ World Trade......... oeveeetin’ 
Sh 
a 
S 
3 UK External Trade 
) Bi ; 
4 Imports are valued c.if.; exports f.o.b. Total trade unless otherwise stated. 
10k - 
Hy Monthly averages 1952 1953 1954 
a me ee anes — ernie 
w 1951 | 1952 1953 ne Feb. Nov Dec. Jan. Feb. 
) Om ee 
: VALUE?) | 
= imports : s 
) 0 lotal ...¢sceendee Pe en beCeNE NS @: £ million 325-2 | 289-8 278-8 268-0 290-1 242°5 272-2 281-6 282-1 242-0 
; 8 drink and tobacco .........+5 = 107-6 100-5 109-7 n.a. 102-4 90-2 n.a. n.a. 114-1 106-2 
> 6 ¢ material® os .e ese ceeceeens a 126-8 95-4 87-9 n.a. 103-3 77-1 n.a, n.a. 87-2 638-5 
5 8 ral fuels and lubricants ....... a 26:3 28-2 26-2 n.a. 27-6 24-6 na na. 26-3 22-6 
‘ ufactures .sssbesees Pesvbeecsee a 63-1 | 64-0 53-5 n.a. 54-7 48-8 na n.a. 52-7 48-9 
> 7 
a) cn of UK produce : 
> 0m eC Total... Sao cee ween eeeweeveeanes - 215:2} 215-3 215-2 207-5 217-7 194-9 239-9 224-6} 225-7 201-1 
pfactUreSs cca cis euoees ee bes oo a 183-0" 178-5 174-9 D.a. 176-3 158-7 n.a. n.a. 184-5 163-4 
§:3 
2 4 Re-experte ... os bv dbebaweusseeeeyees * 10-6 12:0 8-8 7-5 10-0 9-2 8-9 7-6 8-1 8-2 
0 3 
4 Balance of trade (exports less imports). . ‘i —99-4} —62-5] —54-8] -—53-0] —62:-4| ~38-4] —23-4] —49-4) -48-3) -—32-7 
6 0 
VOLUME 
4 4 imports ...sccesdasesbeas eeceudecces. L000e}] 112-5 102-8 112-0 99-6' 106-4 112 120 sos sae 
1 4 
2 6 Exports .. .ccocscdewdeeteretavusedeees » 101-2 95-0 98-0 93 8&7 110 99 eee ece 
4 6 
3 kk - 
BY AREA 
8 10 Imports : 
1 3 Dollar area—total ..s..ecccveccess - | £ million 64-5 60-1 52-9 43-9 41-8 51-5 51-1 42-7 en 
9 5» - DOA Cicwseutscovabas . - 31-7 26-2 21-2 18-7 21-4 21-7 23-4 21-2 a 
4 Canete si Gc iiccas? ee “ 21-7 26-7 25-4 21-5 18-1 25-6 21:8 16-1 ees 
4 ( 
8 Q on-ste rling OEEC countries eeeeeee ” 83-9 71-3 , 64-1 64-6 57-4 63-7 65-5 64-2 coe 
54 
9 3 Sterling area....ees ee eee, Ft ‘i 116-5 119-7 125-3 132-7 113-7 123-8 124-2 142-3 eos 
$ ll 
9 9 Exports : 
1 5 Dollar area—total......seces ia: ms 28-8 31-4 33-7 28-8 29-7 34-9 31-7 31-7 one 
6 o IMs bases tieescndsee ea 12-8 15-1 14-3 13-6 13-8 12-0 13-5 12-7 ost 
6 24 fs Cue eo ks Sas HS ms 11-7 11-0 13-4 10-3 10-0 14-4 10-7 10-9 oes 
6 10 
2 6 Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... - 56-2 58-4 62-5 61-0 59-3 67-7 58-9 63-7 eee 
1 10 
6 10 terling ared...eseseee peo sa cian Oo <a 110-8} 107-0] 105-8] 97-9 94-8] 121-5] 16-8] W311] .. 
8 0 
4 11 Balance of trade (exports Jes t 
0 10s ollar ah ee o —35:'7| —28-6}| —19-2} —15-1 —12-:1] —16-6] ~19-4] ~-11:0 pe 
sterling OEEC countries ....... . —27-7 | —12:9} — 1-7] — 3-6 +19] +40] — 66); — 05 one 
0 0 DG MOAs. cccuadan solar en eeen — 57} —12-7| —19-5] —34°8 MSE oe 2S 4 eee id 
12 9 f 
2 4 T ae IN SELECTED COMMODITIES 
imports : 
14 1 Cat . recccvtweseosstdeseececss ’000 tons 337-7 325-3 335-2 324-9 256-3 275-1 336-8 238-4 208-7 
1 2 tC .. eae em eee eee eeeeeeeee ” 39°9 | 45-5 63-1 29-2 74-5 66-3 54-8 56-8 55-2 ‘ 
6 ll ir, UNFOMMOE COR chi cbeendees it 186-8 164-6 248-6 161-1 110-5 251-0 277-6 337-2 255-7 
8 6 
17 8 Raw cottom:€9 i, jacidaw okies nae 9% 37°5 | 21:8 27-5 he =? aa aa 2 aa 
7.10 aw wool, sheep’s and lambs’ (?}.... | mn. Ib. 36:0 51-9 63°3 f ' ‘ : ; ; 
— bber, catural and synthetic ) see | 000 tons 25:1 16-7 18-4 20-7 15-5 15-6 18-5 23-3 24:2 
ftwood. 4 siveaeee Vebbeesdkxaguss | POO sda. So] 85-2 119-1 52-7 87-7 91-7 93-0 80-8 56-7 
pulp. ies cess piiekeikdaesaee | O00 tons 139-3} 119-8 133-8 165-2 79-8 149-0 183°8 151-0 132:4 
me de petroleum ..ssesessscsvsveee [mn galls. 359 494 556 555 462 608 604 595 540 
"4 Exports a UK produce : s 
3 , including bunkers ......2ee... | ‘000 tons 961 1,254 1,400 1,237 1,337 1,587 1,525 1,361 1,307 ; 
1 ven piece-goods—cotton ..s.ee.. pun.sq. yd 72 59 59 61 52 65 61 58 9 é 
af = oe { "000 54, \ 9,817 | 8,143} 8,706] 8,624 8,011} 8845] 8600} 9,145] 8211 
()1 yas. : 
793 Passenger cars and chassis....... ie mber 30,717 | 25,824} 25,186] 17,619 20,416 {| 21,618 24,288 | 26,408{| 23,582 t 
1a Comnmentigh Scheie. f 11'382 | 10,636] 9,199] 8,614 8.144} 10205| 9853| 11233] 10,316 
58) \cricultural tractors... seisseseeses ” 9,388 8,746 7,807 6, 374 8,219 5,978 7,308 7,063 8,471 7,478 
425 , 
chi pl 4,022 4,805 5,015 5,244 5,373 4,232 5,300 5,230 5,249 4,779 : 
hinery—electricals..-«-++-2++- | £000 | e045 | 30346 | 28,762] 30,317] 32,687 | 28,033] 30,770} 30,599) 52,704) 28,579 i 
. emie als, elements and compounds(}) 2 p.a 3,085 4, 180 }.-" ma. 3,859 3,540 n.a. na. 4,784 3,944 ‘ 
(') The new classification, for 1954, makes comparison only possible with some of the earlier figures. (*) Retained imports, (@) Average for 


lourth quarter, 









(*) Average for first quarter. 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 
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US Statistics 


Monthly averages or calendar months except where annual rates are shown. 


PRICES AND WAGES 


g . Stock Average \ cckly 
Wholesale prices Consumer prices External prices hia earnings in 
P Mmanulacturing 
mt ee ag Mehra ee Gat oe | Terms Com- | At At 
com- | Farm ; Al Food j| Clothing | Housing : of posite current 1953 
modities products seas | i : trade index prices prices 
1947-49100 1948=100 $ : 
BS aL OT a : — oh ieee’ nen atetire pe mcoininenr peste CF . 
POON 5 sb ueceecauey ae -1| 36:5] 59 41- ses 23-86 45-97 
ROD 2 Us cake dpatedaecewe 6 107-0; 113°5; 114- ° 114-6 ; 67-97 68-52 
IPD tives asadeweeasuieee -] 97-0; 114-4) 112: ° 117-7 ue tes on 71-57 11-57 
1955, October ....... 2 +3} 115-4] 113-6] 6) - 118-7 71-73 71-09 
November 8 ‘T+. As 112-0 | . 118-9 71-60 71-24 
December 1} “4 114- 112-3 | “3; 118-9 see ‘ wie 71-96 71-67 
| 
1954, January....... ‘9 *8 115: 113-1 | 9) hae aie A ged 70-92 70-43 
February “5 “9 see eee eee j . see oes 70-71 ee 





PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 











Gross | Manufacturing production Building Civilian employment 
national ; ——____—— ame ——eenemencenieneminaneneacantant® me et —_ 
pradect eka al j Durable goods | Non-durable goods New con- Unem- 

Seasonally pro- es Seas Sie _________ | struction; ae Total ployed 
adjusted | duction a | Vehicles. | | Textiles. | sasonally ae employ- ae of 
annual Total Metals | ehicles,| Total extiles, Chemicals] adjusted oe ment labour 
rates etc. Clothing | force 
$ billion ae : Index 1947-49=100; seasonally adjusted $ million thousands o/ rate H 
a oS ra eee tee 91-3 58 49 | 53 48 66 | 80 45 683 | 55,230| 45,750; 17-2 
Be. hs dundee eee ee 348-0 124 136 | 116 154 114 | 105 137 2,720 62,966 61,293 | 2-7 
E955 =. . SiN cbc a eee 367-2 134 | 153 | 132 189 118 107 147 2,904 63,453 61,929 | 2-4 
j | 
1953, October ........0s00. 132| 151} 128 189 117 102 146] 2,841] 63,404} 62,242) 1:8 
November 06. 6.6.s es 363°5 129 146 | 122 180 115 98 145 2,900 63,353 61,925 | 2-3 
recent so ds-6 acs cares 126 142 | 113 182 112 95 145 2,900 62,614 | 60,764 | 3:0 
| i 
£964; January «05 065 bia va ox 125 140 110 | 184 | 112 95 144 2,915 62,8407) 59,753? 4-99 
fo: PODER 65:0 inte. 123 137 | 107 | 178 | 112 96 | ote 3,031 — 60,051 * 5-8" 





TRADE 


LLL LLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLBLBLBDLB LLL LL LLL LN 















































om | All business Total retail Imports for US consumption esa Volume of trade 
sumption |-———— ? oe Wy : en ener - peepee ‘Sa bad eee rrr ee re 
Annual | Gemitte 61 ei ft | Crude | Semi- Finished 
Sal | Stocks 3 C i. rude | emi inishe . tT end 
rates ales | Stocks | Sales Stocks Total ouaturtndé manuf'res| Total goods Imports Exports 
ze $ billion ; seasonally adjusted ea ch 3 million bes 1936-38 == 100 
1939... 6s leew ees eeeees Bo 20-Bo 20-05 | 3-50 5-53 94 | 113 
06S... csiveese sees ‘08 | 77-11) 13-67] 21-59 250 
IGS ci Wine ene 229-8} 48-82) 81:07 a tis 
1953, September ..........5 231-01 48-65} 82-00| 13-98| 22-92 162 246 
wo ORME. ewes cS Gaaee |f 48-28} 81-81) 14-04 | 22-72 145 248 
November ........... 230-0 |{ 47-52} 81-28 14:10| 22-44 149 248 
» Decembet.) < is <gcveus | 47-24 81-07| 13-93] 22-66 ‘ea es 
1954, January.......0..00: | 46°34 80-74 oF) 22-57 











Personal income Consumer credit Bond yields 







Banking statistics 


7 ern 


Budget expenditure® 


| 








| Labour Farm | Instal- Invest- Surplus 3-month | Taxable | Cor porate 
Total | income | income Total comet saanabe Loans or. | Treasury; Govt. | Aaa 
eee Bosse cee deficit bills | bonds | bonds 
$ billion ; seasonally $ billion ; $ billion ; Ae oa es 
iy og a a8 _ adjusted annual rates end of period end of period $ billion Per cent per annum 












sel os ee a 2-6) 6-7! 4-5] 1-231 60] a4] ty. . | 3-02 
ROOD «sn cneves va bohen eas 269-7} 184-9| 14-8] 25-83] 18-68 17:5 64-2 6.4 68 | 2°% 
GS is och olacueticadeuds 284-5 | 198-9 | 12-4] 28-90| 21-81 78:1 68-3 13-9 . 3-20 
1953, October .........0005 287-2 | 200-7; 11-9] 28-17] 91-49 16: ‘ 3-16 
ag + INOVEIRMEE 3. oa dake kcee 285-9 199-6 | 12-2 28-25 21-59 18-2 eT.3 8.3 +H 
" Beoembets scp 284-6] 197-6; 12-5] 28-90| 21-811 78-1| 68-3 6-3 +B 
1964; January « .0c6sc%ieuce 282-5 195-6 | : . . . : , 
pg WORMUMY Five sks ees Naas ood = : 2 3s ~ = , ~~ -— 33 








(‘} Third quarter. 


*) Figures have heen revised he basis. ; ‘ ‘ 
figures are totals for the 5 year ended June 30th. ~ 13-82 in Febroarye _— —_—— ee ee — 
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FXCHEQUER RETURNS 


Fe tT 


an “abc ve-line”’ deficit (after 


of £5,255,000 in the previous 








































the week ended March 20th, there was 
allowing 
Sinking Funds) of {68,768,000 compared with 














for 


week 
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Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


CREDIT conditions in Lombard Street 
remained comfortable in the week covered 
by the Bank return. On Thursday before 









ae 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
(£ million) 









1954 







ed 
































a cde het ~ y 0 : . ; r 
and a deficit of £28,221,000 in the corre- the weekend considerable Government Mar. 17 | Mar. 24 
sponding period of last year bringing the cumu- disbursements gave rise to a sizable 
lative plus to £145,408,000 (4166,425,000 in surplus of funds, and some overnight | /sswe Department* : osnis 
sc) en -xpen liture 3 bel w-lin rr ¢ I = : Notes in circulation ...... 1,488-8 1,562-7 1, - 
19 os Be 000. re ich b oa th re re money was sull unlent at I per cent. On Notes in banking dept.... | 61-6 62-7 59-6 
sorbes (,fii, , which bDrough re tota the succeeding days credit was slightly Govt. debt and securities* | 1,546-8 | 1,621-7 | 1,621: 
cum ve deficit to §278,033,000 (£412,644,000 more usable but still adequate for market oo securities.......... ag es 4 
- . 10L0. & , Gold coin and bullion.... . : . 
| in 19 demands. After the weekend the market 
. pe | was still able to balance its books without | Sees re | 
: April 1, | April 1, | Week | Week aid from the authorities, though credit avas Public accounts. sen esease 14-6 i: : | 11-6 
| Esti- | 1952°| 1953] to | to | mo longer in surplus. Throughout the | tant | eat ae 1 ee 
£000 mate to | to Mar. | Mar nie . Se ae re ee Ta See : : 
| 1953-54] Mar. 21,/Mar.20,] 21, | 20, | week, May and June bills changed hands | Pee ee ee ee wit ane 
1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1954 | at 2ye per cent, though on Thursday: of - lesetin: oS 
3 | last week some business was done in April Government .........++.: | 343-1 | 296-2 293-8 
} | , oa 3 3 Discounts and advances .. 6-2 10-2 7-5 
Ord. Revenue maturities at 1#} per cent whereas on CIE hs dices 4s cas¥ ee ews 15-9 18-4 18-5 
Income ‘ : 1782,250 11679,353 1670,896130,459 24,878 4 , 5 - rtz | . 4- } §19-8 
= 127-000} 125,600| 126,400] 4000 s700| Wcdnesday the market sold some June |, Toles cc | SS) Sea] ‘eee 
- Deat 160,900] 147,350/ 158,500] 3,700 3,300; Maturities at 23% per cent. ae % | % 
Star 2,000 48,650 | 54,600 1,000 1.200 ‘ ce : : i ‘“ , ion ” 4 . t T 1} 
PT. 214000] 366°700| 181.2001 3'700. 1800 The steady rise in the size of total | “Proportion” ........+.... |. 15-4 17-5 
Soo evy 99500] 2,200} 63,150} 300 1100, applications that has been taking place at | ) 11.015 160 tal £14,553,000. 
= Sex i . . . 7 ci a } Government debt is {11, . , Capital £14,990, 
"a er + 1,000 1,990; 1,320 90 100 recent Treasury bill tenders was checked | Fiduciary issue increased from £1,575 million to £1,625 million 
ig last Friday, when applications for the | on March 17, 1954. 
~ — - SS eee - — ee *» > > = 
Tot nd Rev. . 2435,750 2571,843 2256,066| 43,249) 36,078 ey ee - hse tala ee ows 
’ oS cetidkasnewsnts ion to million. e TREASUR 
Customs .... 1044,300 000,413 |1019,628 | 19,274) 19,743 Ba 
—_ SOO SOOT TIS SRT TAR otOL caael Saas upshot was that although the market main | 
=nonmenlintinigteninciitipieliaalaaane |. Cine Ms Gd at £90 Os: St. for Ge | Allotted 
Tots stoms and } : i : i at 
Excise 1724,780f1719,771 |1730,668}22,999 23,368 | Teduced offer its allotment rose from 45 | ‘Tender | Applied of | Max 
—— acelin ad | to 60 per cent. The offer at yesterday’s | Offered | “HPICS | Allotted | Rate 
Meter Duta cast ee ee | tender was restored to £270 million. 
; PO (net receipts) 2,685] ... | 3,659 | 4,241 | The Bank return shows an outflow of 1953 | 
Broadcast Licensee Saeak araat) aren | “ta,| motes of £3.21 million in the week to |Me.*| BOO) She | eel eee 
eunary Loans 69,00 ’ ’ oon i “_s ; 
Miscellaneous ..... 95,000} 106.907 | 110.827] 3,670 2,321; Wednesday last. Government securities | Noy. 20) 230-0 | 374-5 | 230-0] 41 10-92 43 
; 0} 41 11-45 50 
— eer eet ni | » 27} 240-0 | 368-4 | 240- . 
; Total 4368,215 /4304,460 4227,010|70,051 68,002, 1 the banking department fell by {2.4 
7 aie dette atanantiia illion and o curities also ON | Dec. 4. 250-0 | 374- 50: : 
) | million and other securit lso fell $74-0 | 250-0] 41 11-73 | 8S 
Ord. Expenditure Hi : . I1/ 250-0 | 38-5 | 250-0} 4 
* Dent Intereet | 615,000} 573.638] $79,024] 4,746, 6,112| D@lance by £2.5 million. Moreover, public | » 1 | 360-0 | 308-4 | 250-0| 42 0-62 | 78 
+ Payments to N. Ire-| | accounts rose by £5.3 million, and as other ~ 24 | 250-0 | 338-9 | 250-0] 42 7-3 63 
land Exchequer..| 48,000] 41,758 47,496] ... | ... | : , 
Other Cons. Fund... 10000} 10:022| 9012) “22 ~ 2| accounts fell only fractionally bankers | 
- Supply Services .. . 3586,286 [5477,869 3410,724193,203 120137; deposits fell by fully £11.7 million from Jers | 280-0 . a 829 | 3 
o- NS Ee — - oom — > ° r » e an. } e . © 
Total 4259,286 '8103,206 4046,257| 97,971 120251 | 14St_week’s high level to £281.0 million. |! 4) 239-9 3 42 7-90 | 6 
The market gold price of 148s. 3d. per " 15! 220-0 “5 42 1-72 51 
- Sinking Funds .. . 54,748 |_35,3451__ 300558! oz has been used in the Bank return. 7 > 220-0 3 at 1-08 6 
“ Above-line” Surplus of ae AR ge as aoe ; ‘ 
ad Deficit 166,425 145,408 | 28,221 68.768 | LONDON MONEY RATES eS 3 [<a = 
See ~ t9| 240-0 9 a 3) 
$ Gitwme,. ccaiecen ikiecas 579.069| 423,441]46,165 27.717 | Bank rate (from % Discount Rates % " 961 250-0 3 41 3-37 rs 
4%, 17/9/53) 3% |Bankbills: 60days 24 » 2% 
ae S3months 24 i . is . 
Total Surplus or Deficit 412,644 |-278,033 74386 96485 ew 4months 24-23 | Mar. 5 | 270-0 . a earn ae 
nis | a BS nce wereree ¢ ah! ” 
Na Receipts foo : | Discount bouses .. 14 Cmente.: ee 15 er eee 6 2 %4 | 60 
3 Tax Reserve Certificates. ..] -65,366} 43,530} 1,768 197 Money—Day-to-day. 1}-2} | Fine trade bills 
0 Savings Certificates... 19,100; 19,000] 1,600, 300 Short. periods. .... i 2h Smonths 3)-4) * On March 19th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 9s. 5d. 
Defence Bonds .......0. | =576 r bitte 2 the 2 4months 3}-4} | secured about 60 per cent of the sum applied for ; higher 
reas. Some 24 6 months 4 -44 tenders were allotted in full. The offering yesterday was for 
. ; f £270 million. 
6 a maximum amount of £ 
8 FLOATING DEBT 
8 (£ million) 
LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 
Treasure Bille Ways and Means 
sasur©ry iis Advances Total . 
. Date iy 2 Floating _ Market Rates : Spot 
Tender To Public | Bank of | Debt tie x Ta ge Meee eae 
P| Depts. England | March 24 March 18 | March 19 | March 20 | March 22 | March 23 March 24 
United States $...| 2°78-2-82 2-814 -2-814'2-814-2-814 2-814 -2-81 fy! 2-81}-2-81f | 2-81}-2-81$ 2-814 2818 
~ Mai 2,810-0 | 1569-5] 3322 | ... | 4711-7 | Canadian $...... os 2-15h-2- 734 2-73 q-2-73  2-73H 2-13 2°73 -2- 15 2 T3Hh-2- 238 2-13 h-2-73 
te | French Fr. ......- | 972-65-987-35 | 982}-982) | 985)-985f  9BS$-9855 | 9823-985 | 9825-985 9852-9835 
Dec 4,.759-0* 266-9 1-0 6,026-9. | Swiss Fr. ......-- 112-15 4-12-33 ]12- 208-12: 203 12-21% ~-12-21§ 12-21}-12-22 12-21%-12-213 12-213-12-22 so oe eee 
| . 4,853-5* 250-1 .. | 5,103-6 | Belgian Fr. .....- 138 - 95-141-05 |139- 95-140-05 139-95-140-05 140-00-140- 10 140-05-140- 15 140 10-140- 20 140-15-140-25 
> an" ee ee et aU AE a Cae at aE a 
‘ -§ | W. Ger. D-Mk -67 & 11-84 Bf 70f-11-71 11-714 -11-71§ 11-71-11- 714 L- -T1§-]1- -T1g-11- 7 
» tt ties ret os a ae foe eae ++ SB a1-10 19.33 80-05 . 79-90-80-10 79-90-80-10 79-90-80-10 79:90-80-10  79-90-80-10 
, | 3110-0} 1570-0} 265-6 eae 4,945-7 | Portuguese Esc. .. z = . : s 
. ; ; -0 | Swedish K "| 14: 37$-14- 593 [14-52}-14- 529 14-53) - 14-539 14-532-14-54 14-53]-14- 54) 14-53-14-54)) 14-54-14- 54 
ss | 3,090-0| 1669-9] 266-1 ns 4,846-0 | Swedish Kr...... j pies . 
' | 5,060-0 | 1442-6] 243-4) .. 4,746-0 | Danish Kr........ 19-19}-19- 48} D00k-33-008 3 004.90-01 ae ect-ae.ei" 3-00 2.011 26-004. 20-014) so 
1 | Norwegian Kr. ...| 19-85~20-15 20-00}-20-00};20-004~20-01 ,20-00}~20- -00}-20- -00}-20-01}, 20-01-20- 
5 Feb | 3,040-04 1,362- 0 | 4,638-5 
. | $oo-0 1303-8] 965-7 | 2. | 4609-5 One Month Forward Rates 
, | 3040-0 | 1331-9] 293-5 ae 4 665-4 ; j 
3,050- D- > . Nabe Ghedtie © sc vec cicvacciwan pm-par | jc. pm-par {| tc. pm-par | je. pm-par | jc. pm-par | ic. pm-par 
6 em OORT. teil voctsfocessiccteeae Farge ais | b-he.ds.| p-Aeds | w-fedis | -we dis | dope. de 
Mar | 58. ae 4 | OMe Te a Ga take 14-34 dis 2-4 dis 2-4 dis 24dis | 24dis 2-4 dis 
i -- | 3.060-0 1358-2] 286-2 1-0 | 4,705-4 | French Fr. .......++++++- os ao on iso oar 
3 » 15.0... | 3080-0 | 1345-5] 30-7 | 0-3 | 4,727-4 | Swiss Fra... ..ee.eeeeeeeeeee ees 2-lc. pin c. pm . pm pm | - pm pm 
» 4...., | 3,100- -6 | Be, ac cota ch ba vaieeete pm-par $ pm-par * pm-par ¢pm-par | $ pm-par pm~par 
100-0 1,359°7} 369-6 |... | $,829°2 | Belgian Fr ; pm | dgete, pm | dete. pm | Liege pm | pte. pm Ql 
6 eS fare iio ccaces Ipf. pm-par | 1f-jpf. pm | ie. bs 14-46. pm Me pf. pm tpt. pm 
aia 2 wi ae official purchases of tender bills ~. Gaede ME. .--.scvescescdvsecses = 6 pm | weet ae cae a aaa us saat 
sues) vith cash subscriptions to the Exchequer Stoc aT i ceasbocescuapabinad pm-par pm-par | 16 pm-par | 1) pm-par | | 
betes october, it was imp cn ts ue pentose hed Repent iiksss24e sean 26 pm-16 dis | 10 pm-16 dis | 16 pan-16 dis | 10 pem-26 dis | 16 pum-16 dis | 18 pun-16 din 
ae ills until all the bills 
passes} : 
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SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


B27 Saiam 


Income Tax paid by the Society 


Equal to £4.10.10 per cent to investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 
The current rate of intetest on share accounts is 24°), 
and on ordinary deposit accounts 2%, with income tax 





A 
\ 


& 


paid by the Society in each case. Sums up to a total i 

B ] holding of £5,000 are accepted for investment in Abbey i 
= Nev National, For further particulars apply for a copy of the Hitt 
™< he Society's Investment Booklet. i 
bold ! 


Total Assets £181,183,000 
ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE : ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1 
For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 


MONEY AT WORK 
IN BRITISH INDUSTRY 





The regular calls of the | : 


Home Service Insurance Man | SMe Brille Ue illioni / y 


provide much-needed | ie Lille” 


ee ee 
arse oe 
a 


* oF * ; 
capital for investment in | 
: 
industry and commerce | 
= | 
Communication between business in- 
ar terests in Britain and Australia is 
=i greatly facilitated by the many services provided by The 
> National Bank of Australasia Ltd. 
a In addition to providing a full range of financial facilities the 
— Bank undertakes industrial surveys, supplies economic inform- 
s ation and helps with business introductions. If you deal, or are 
ae thinking of dealing with Australia, the Information Departmen 
- | of its London Office can smooth your way. 
: | THE NATIONAL BANK 
iS | OF AUSTRALASIA LIMITED 
b= | (Incorporated in Victoria) ee 
Re Your best introduction to Australia 


Head Office: 271-279 Collins Street, Melbourne 
London Office ; 7 Lothbury, EC2 


Over 715 Branches throughout Australia Assets £257 Millio 
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Just as some people put off the making of a will, so others (even the most farseeing ones) 
| fight shy of getting to grips with the abies which the family or the business will have to face when estate duty 
demands come home to roost. ‘These problems—so deeply personal and so complicated — 
are not usually solved by standard, ready made, insurance formule. 
The long,experience of Arbon Langrish proves that the application. of specialist knowledge 


to individual case’ can often cut right through apparent complications to provide a solution—a solution which 
enables the Man of Means, who isn’t as young as he was, to face the family and the business 








; a ' . ~ ~ 
: with a heartening confidence and to feel himself a freer man. 
A discussion with a member of the advisory staff of Arbon Langrish will be treated in confidence 
and is of course without obligation. Arbon Langrish are independent of any insurance company and are, therefore, 
free to give you unbiassed advice and the most favourable rates. 
i 
| jp 
| Lie. MMUVLEE O 
| (A 
| Ca 
Mon 2h 
UOwW —LOMe 
is available to principals, solicitors and accountants, on all matters relating to 
i estate duty, settlements, gifts and pensions. 
7 ! 


ARBON LANGRISH (PENSIQNS & ESTATE DUTIES) LTD 
79 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
LONDON WALL 2366 





| THE WORLD'S LARGEST 


BUILDING 
| SOCIETY 


_ HALIFAX 
| 


| ASSETS £214,000,000 
LIQUID FUNDS £38,000,000 

RESERVES £10,000,000 

; 

| 

i 

| 


The Society’s Homebuying and Investing Services 
are described in booklets *‘A Home of Your 
Own’’ and ‘‘Savings and Investments’’ available 
at all the Society’s branches and agencies. 


HEAD OFFICE HALIFAX LONDON 51 STRAND WC2 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM 







f ts About 
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SARWA BANK 


(Authorized Foreign Exchange Bank) 
/, 
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—— o! the Board: 
& President: TADAO WATANABE 
Capital : ¥ 2,500, 


Head Office: IMABASHI, OSAKA 
Tokyo Office: MARUNOUCHI, TOKYO 
SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH : 
465 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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A complete network of 188 nationwide 
branches and worldwide correspondents 
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BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


Every description of Domestic and 
Foreign Banking Business transacted 


Munich Office: - 14 Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse 


Cable Address: “Vereinsbank” Phone: 28401. Tetex No. 06/3933 


Nuremberg Office: 


Cable Address: “Bayverein”™ 


21 Lorenzerplatz 


Phone: 27741. Tetex No. 06/2217 


Augsburg Office: 37 Maximilianstrasse 


Cable Address: “ Vereinsbank Phone: 4681. Teiex No. 067/820 


Offices and Branches all over Bavaria 
Correspondents throughout the world 





THE GATEWAY TO SECURITY 
_FOR 100 YEARS 








A Century of Service 
iN THE INTERESTS OF 
THRIFT AND HOME OWNERSHIP 


Assets {30,000,000 
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— J INCOME TAX 
ve 2: ‘© PAID BY SOCIETY 
START SAVING NOW—FULL DETAILS FROM 


TEMPERANCE 


BUILDING itea soctaTY 
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NOTICE OF OFFER FOR SALE 


CANADIAN AND ENGLISH STORES LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the Companies Act, 1948) 


Authorised: 


SHARE CAPITAL 


Issued: 


£500,000 in 2,500,000 25 per cent. Non-cumulative Preference Shares of 4s. each £500,000 


£250,000 in 1,250,000 Preferred Ordinary Shares of 4s. each . 
£250,000 in 1,250,000 Deferred Ordinary Shares of 4s. each... 


£1,000,000 


£250,000 
«+ £250,000 
£1,000,000 


(No Company in the Group has any outstanding Mortgages, Debentures, Loan Capital or Bank Overdraft). 
Offer for Sale by 


WHITEHEAD INDUSTRIAL TRUST LIMITED 


of 1,250,000 Preferred Ordinary Shares of 4s. each at 22s. per Share 
(ranking for the full amount of all dividends thereon in respect of the year ending 31st January, 1955). 


‘ DIRECTORS : 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD MILNER, P.C., M.C., T.D., D.L., LL.D., Summer Hill, Roundhay#Leeds 8 (Chairman). 
‘ HARRY BROOKS, Rocklands, Bollin Hill, Wilmslow, Cheshire (Managing Director). 
NORAH BROOKS, Rocklands, Bollin Hill, Wilmslow, Cheshire (Director of Pooles Central Warehouse Limited). 
HY MAN CASSELL, 16 Harrod Drive, Birkdale, Southport, Lancashire (Managing Director of Pooles Central Warehouse Limited). 
BANKERS : 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED, Stockport Road, Levenshulme, Manchester 19. 
SOLICITORS : 
To the Offer: RICHARDS, BUTLER & CO., Trafalgar House, 11 Waterloo Place, London, S.W.1. 
To the Company: HALL, BRYDON & CO., 56a Mosley Street, Manchester 2. 
ACCOUNTANTS REPORTING TO WHITEHEAD INDUSTRIAL TRUST LIMITED: 
FRANKLIN, WILD & CO., Orient House, 42-45 New Broad Street, London, E.C.2. Chartered Accountants. 
AUDITORS: 
F. W.. POPPLEWELL AND SON, 48-50 Mosley Street, Manchester 2. Chartered Accountants. 
BROKERS : 
KEITH BAYLEY & RIGG, 15 Copthall Avenue, London, E.C.2, and The Stock Exchange, London, E.C.2. 


SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICE: 
RICHARD OGDEN, A.C.A., 2-40 Station Road, Wigan, Lancashire. 


REGISTRARS AND TRANSFER OFFICE: 


WHITEHEAD INDUSTRIAL TRUST LIMITED 


Mitre House, 177, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


Licensed Dealers in Securities. 


Directors: A. J. Whitehead, J. D. Kyle, C.A. 





The Offer for Sale shows (inter alia) that: 


1. The Company owns the whole of the Shares of Pooles Cen- 
tral Warehouse Limited and.of the Common Shares of M.R.A. 
Holdings Ltd. These Companies, either directly or through 
subsidiaries, carry on in England and Canada the business 
of departmental Store Proprietors and House Furnishers. 


2. The net profits of the Group for the year ended 3ist 
January, 1953, calculated on the basis stated in the Account- 
ants’ Report and subject to taxation, were £391,273 or, after 
charging Directors’ emoluments and Registrars’ Fees in ac- 
cordance with the arrangements now in force, £364,225. On 
the basis of the interim monthly accounts of the Companies 
included in the documents open for inspection under the Offer 
for Sale the net profits of the Group for the year ended 31st 
January, 1954(subject to taxation) will be in excess of £500,000. 


3. The Directors, after consultation with the Auditors and in 
light of the information shown by the monthly accounts, are 
satisfied that the audited accounts for the year will show a 
net profit of not less than £500,000 (subject to taxation) as 
compared with the estimate of £450,000 made in the Offer for 
Sale in November last. 


4. In view of the expansion which has taken place during the 
last few months and of the further expansion which is antici- 
pated to result from the loans Mr. H. Brooks has contracted 
to make, the Directors estimate that, in the absence of unfore- 
seen circumstances, the net profits of the Group for the year 
ending 31st January, 1955, calculated on the same basis as for 
the previous year, will be not less than £700,000 (subject to 
taxation). 


5. If this estimate of profits for the year ending 31st January, 
1955 is realised, the Directors, in the absence of unforeseen 
circumstances, will recommend the payment of the non- 
cumulative dividend of 60 per cent. (less 'tax) on the Preferred 
Ordinary Shares for the year, and will also consider the pay- 
ment of an additional dividend on such shares. The Directors 
intend to pay, on account of the non-cumulative dividend of 
60 per cent., an interim dividend of 30 per cent. actual (less 
tax) in the month of October next. 


6. At the offer price of 22s. per share the Preferred Ordinary 
Shares show a yield of 10.9 per cent. on the fixed non- 
cumulative dividend thereon. 


The list of applications will open and close on Thursday, 1st April, 1954. 


10A 


CANADIAN AND ENGLISH STORES LIMITED 


Copies of the Offer for Sale (on the terms of which alone-applications will be considered) and Application Forms can be obtai: 
: Stockbroker, Midland Bank Limited, New Issue Department, Poultry, London, E.C.2, and Branches, or 


Whitehead Industrial Trust Limited, 
Mitre House, 177, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


from your 2 
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: THE BOWATER ORGANISATION : 
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A, Tue ANNUAL GenerAL MeetinGc of The Bowater 
Paper Corporation held at Sittingbourne, Kent, on the 
18th March, 1954— attended by a record number of 
shareholders who subsequently toured the Kemsley Mills 
—the Chairman, Sir Eric Vansittart Bowater, reviewed 
the affairs of the Organisation. 


Commenting that the Accounts of the Corporation and 
its subsidiaries disclosed a very strong financial position, 
Sir Eric said it might perhaps be thought by some that the 
proposals with regard to. an Ordinary dividend were lack- 
ing in generosity, but in continuing the established con- 
servative policy in this connection regard had been had 
amongst other considerations for the outstanding Options 
for a further 1,200,000 Ordinary Shares exercisable by 





Sir Eric also announced that subject to the consent of 
the authorities it would be proposed, after completion of 
the forthcoming issue of new capital under option, to 
distribute to shareholders by way of a scrip dividend some 
part of the now very substantial reserves of the Corpora- 
tion on the basis of one new £1 Ordinary Share for every 
£3 Ordinary Stock then held. 

In the maintenance of a leading position in the industry, 
the organisation had, in the years since the end of the war, 
spent or would be spending on development and expan- 
sion throughout the world approximately £45 million, of 
which only some £24 million had been provided by the 
issue of new capital — mainly in respect of the new mills 
in Tennessee which would come into operation in May 


= May 3ist of this year, for the necessity of maintaining next—and the balance of this expenditure had bees 7 it 
Cd the many plants to ‘an entirely up-to-date and competitive is expected, would be provided out of the Organisation's 
@ level, and on this occasion the alteration of the date to palette ashe ; 

= which the accounts are made up, which would now coincide The Organisation a: & whole entered the new at with 
S estat: the taienilian obland : full order books; indeed the production of all its mills, 
~~ Pere including the new mills in the United States, had been 
S Although not previously the practice to pay. interim sold for some long time ahead, mostly’ under long term 
" dividends, in view of the current financial period now contracts. Prices for both finished products and raw 
a being extended to 15 months it would be the intention on materials would seem to have reached a reasonable degree 
wf this occasion to pay an interim dividend during the latter of stability, whilst preliminary figures in réspect of the 
Ss part of this year, provided the earnings at the relative time current financial year show their earnings to have been 


justify that course. The continuance or otherwise of pay- 
ing interim dividends thereafter would be considered in the 
light of the then prevailing circumstances and conditions. 


maintained at a reasonable level, and if these conditions 
continue, as they well may, the Organisation might justi- 
fiably look to the future with some confidence. 





The Bowater Paper Corporation Ltd and Subsidiary Companies 


Summary of Profits for the year ended 30th September 1953 


1952 
£ : * £ 
CONSOLIDATED PROFITS after deducting depreciation 
and interest on Loan Capital of overseas subsidiaries but 
4,974,150 before charging taxation ; ‘ ‘ » 6,314,926 


DEALT WITH AS FOLLOWS: 

3,017,114 60.7% 
RETAINED BY: 

220,485 


Taxation (including overseas taxation) ° ° 


: . 3,284,509 52.0% 





































Parent Corporation ; ‘ i ‘ . ‘ 376,084 


sancaet 2% _Gupidiaty companies «ws ijt tit gt ak 


2,229,072 35.3% 
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52,887 11% Interest on Loan Capital of the Corporation (net) ‘ ‘ 213,002 3.4%, 
Dividends (net) 

263,746 53% on Preference Capital of the Corporation and subsidiaries . 271,543 4.3% 

283,500 aut Yo on Ordinary Capital of the Corporation . : ° 316,800 5.0% 
$4,974,150 £6,314,926 a 
aie Summary of Net Assets as at 30th September 1953 e 
£ £ £ 2 
FIXED ASSETS including Investments and funds in hands of y 
23,212,002 Trustees. . ; i . e ‘ ° 35,631,955 S 
31,421,392 CURRENT ASSETS caw owen Pe 2 
17,345,683 Less: Current Liabilities and Provisions * ° . e ° 13,600,626 ; = 
14,075,709 16,755,244 ¥ 
£37,287,711 £52,387,199 ® 
REPRESENTED BY: 3 
6,400,000 Preference and Ordinary Capital of the Corporation . oe 6,400,000 a 
5,730,123 Preference Capital of subsidiary companies ‘ . é « 5,782,410 a 
1,825,129 Capital Reserves . . . 2,375,570 # 

1,244,935 Sterling Exchange Conversion Account i . ‘ * « 1,349,687 

8,530,395 Revenue Reserves and undistributed Profits . ‘ ‘ ‘ 10,177,854 e 
547,260 Reserves for future Income Tax . ‘ é ° ® . 1,357,500 S 
24,277 B42 . aay, a 
10,106,363 Loan Capital—secured ee ee ay ess to = 
2,903,506 Unsecured Notes and Loan Stock sito eae . 907.820 @ 
£37,287,711 F & 
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L COMPANY MEETINGS 





THE UNITED STEEL COMPANIES, LIMITED 


REVERSION TO PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 


COMPANY’S WIDE VARIETY OF PRODUCTS 


POLICY OF IMPROVEMENT AND DEVELOPMENT 


SIR WALTER BENTON JONES ON EXPORTS 


[he thirty-fifth annual general meeting of 
The United Steel Companies, Limited, will 
held on March 29th at the Chartered 
surance Institute, 20  Aldermanbury, 
:d0n, E.C. 

[he following is the statement of the chair- 
man, Sir Walter Benton Jones, Bt, which has 
n circulated to shareholders: 


A: the time of the last annual meeting the 
company had only one shareholder—namely, 
the public authority called the Iron and Steel 
Corporation of Great Britain. Now it has 
ibout 30,000. Of these, probably some 5,000 
have been shareholders before, but the 
emaining 25,000 are new. 


AN HISTORIC EVENT 


The reversion to private ownership makes 
this thirty-fifth annual meeting an_ historic 

nt. Moreover, many shareholders are 
newcomers and some may not even be 
familiar with company procedure. I may be 
excused, therefore, if I make my statement 
: personal form, and if I repeat some things 
h are already known to former share- 


ieTs. 


very limited liability company is required 
law to hold a general meeting of its share- 
holders once a year. At this meeting the 
ors are required to present accounts 
: report of the past twelve months’ work- 
they are also required to confirm the 
ntment of new directors, if any, made 
g the year, to reappoint directors retir- 
y rotation and to appoint auditors for 

ensuing year, 
e directors are appointed by the share- 
rs and the chairman is chosen by the 
tors themselves from their own number. 
chairman presides at general meetings 
hareholders, and it has become a custom 
iim to give a verbal address at its annual 
meeting, Or more recently to issue a 
‘ement in writing beforehand about the 
ompany’s affairs, and to express views on 
ral topics which may affect the com- 

s business. 


The Iron and Steel Act, 1953, transferred 
on July-13, 1953, all the securities of iron 
| Steel undertakings held by the Iron and 
‘cl Corporation of Great Britain to a new 

y called the Iron and Steel Holding and 
calisation Ageney. It is the duty of the 
‘“scncy to restore all these undertakings 
‘o private ownership. Since the accounts 
were closed on. October 3, 1953, our com- 
pany has been so restored. It was among the 
very first to be restored. Our ordinary shares 
were offered for sale on October 23, 1953, 
i Publ rae Ui taie tie ok leon 
ne se price on january 
= 1954, that the number of holders could 
¢ finally ascertained and a beginning made 
® entering their names and holdings in 
the oe ister, The number was 
;PProximna 30,000. To register such a 
“ge number of shareholders and send them 
| days’ notice of a meeting takes time and 


(AD 
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this is why the meeting is later than it would 
be in normal circumstances. 


SHARE AND LOAN CAPITAL 


The following is the form of our share and 
loan capital as reconstructed on October 23: 


14 million ordinary shares of £ 
£1 each, fully paid ............ 14,000,000 
Old Preference shares: 


5,097,000 43 per cent cumulative 
preference shares of {1 each, 


fully paid ...... necitieazchttens 5,097,000 
New Preference shares: 
4 million, 53 per cent redeem- 
able cumulative preference 
shares of {1 each, fully paid... 4,000,000 
£10 million 43 per cent deben- 
ture stock, 1968-78, £23 per 
ObNt WORE © cies sides 2,300,000 
£25,397 ,000 


The ordinary shares, and with them the 
voting power, are now all in private owner- 
ship. Both classes of preference shares and 
the debentures are still in the ownership of 
the Agency. 

The directors’ report which you have 
already received tells you what the output 
of primary products has been and com- 


ments on the accounts and the disposal 
of the surplus resulting from’ the year’s 
operations. 


NINETEEN YEARS’ PROGRESS 


The offer for sale dated October 23, 1953, 
included a copy of a letter from me addressed 
to the agency. This letter gives a short 
history of the company’s development policy, 
capital expenditure, working capital, profits, 
and prospects. It is so recent that I need not 
go over the ground again now, but for your 
convenience I attach a copy of it. 

As you will see from the letter, the most 
interesting feature of the company’s affairs is 
the development since 1935, 19 years ago. 
There would have been considerable develop- 
ment in the ordinary course, but rapid 
growth in the demand for steel has called 
for large extensions. 


It is perhaps not generally appreciated that 
until 1936 steel production m the United 
Kingdom had never exceeded 10 million tons. 
In 1953 it was 17,609,000 tons, which is 
three-fourths more than in 1936. This bare 
statement of the increase in production of 
crude steel is only part of the picture. Raw 
materials and every stage of operations up to 
the finished products have been correspond- 
ingly expanded. Our works have taken part 
in this expansion and, like many other iron 
and steel works, they bear little resemblance 
to what they were 19 years ago. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


The name of our company tells you that 
we are makers of steel, but I would like you 


to know more than this. There are four 
main and special features about our company. 
First, our operations have been rationalised— 
that is to say, each works specialises in 
different products. Secondly, by far the 
greater part of our iron ore comes from 
quarries and mines at home which we own 
and work ourselves. And although we no 
longer own coal mines we make nearly all the 
coke used at our own iron works, and in 
making it we provide very large quantities of 
a variety of products which result from the 
carbonisation of coal. Thirdly, we are one 
of the largest makers of alloy steel—that is, 
special high-class steel, including stainless 
steel, Fourthly, we make a large variety 
of products. 


You will find theSe features elaborated in 
my letter, but I feel sure you would be 
interested to learn more about the variety of 
our products. Iron and steel are household 
words, but by themselves they mean no more 
than coal or wood or stone. No steel works 
turn out just steel, all work it up into some 
forms of semi-finished or finished products. 
Our company has a number of works and 
among them they turn out many varieties of 
products, some large and heavy, some small 
and light and some very small—for example, 
wire much thinner than a hair. It. also 
recovers and turns into useful channels many 
products which are neither iron nor steel but 
which arise out of the process of making iron 
and steel, including the making of coke. Apart 
altogether from steel-making we own and 
operate large engineering works. 


A list of products with no indication of 
their uses lacks interest and so I am also 
attaching a simple story about the uses of 
some of our products written by a member of 
our staff. Much of the story illustrates the 
uses of steel generally, but it is an attempt to 
illustrate in addition the uses of many pro- 
ducts in which we specialise: I hope you 
will read it. 


Everyone should realise how much steel 
contributes’ to our everyday life and how 
the making of many things begins with 
steel already partially processed by steel 
makers. 

It follows that steel makers should be free 
to develop and exercise their ingenuity afid 
skill not only to secure economy in what they 
are doing now but also to keep on adding 
to and improving their products. Imagination 
and ideas originate in individuals; they 
fructify more easily and more quickly in an 
atmosphere of perfect freedom.. 

What I have told you so far and what you 
can read in my letter tells you about our 
present state. The remainder of my state- 
ment is about the future. 


THE FUTURE 


In the long view the demand for steel will 
continue to grow. More more uses 
will be found for it; more and more 
people will ‘use it. This is illustrated by 
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the growth of the production of iron (from 
which steel is made) since 1870 when it 
was surprisingly small. In 1870 the world 
production of iron was just under 12 million 
tons. In 1953 it had grown to more than 
163 million tons. 


Steel must remain the most important 
material in the world if for no other reason 
than that the raw material from which it is 
made, iron ore, is one of the commonest and 
the most easily smelted of all the metallurgical 
ores. “ The earth giveth much mould where- 
of earthen vessels are made but little dust 
that gold cometh of.” But we are concerned 
with the immediate future, and this depends 
upon the country’s need and its ability to sell 
abroad. 


NEED TO EXPORT 


We are told that we must export more and 
more to pay for imports of food and raw 
materials and so maintain the standard of 
living we have voted ourselves. The Chan- 
cellor in his Budget speech of 1952 put the 
increase required in the export of goods at 
around £300-£350 million per annum, and 
this is now regarded as the actual surplus on 
our overseas current account which is needed 
to provide for our commitments and for some 
increase in the gold reserves. 

It is essential that all engaged in industry 
should understand what this figure means. 
We are so accustomed to hearing and reading 
of millions of pounds that large figures alone 
may mean little. 


Perhaps it would help you to appreciate 
how large £350 million is if we compare it 
with the capacity of our own company. We 
employ 30,000 people who, with equipment 
which cost nearly £60 million, produce 2} 
million tons of steel a year. ‘We spend 
£52 million on raw materials, supplies, ser- 
vices, and general trade expenses, including 
delivery charges. When the raw materials 
have passed through our works they emerge 
as steel products worth £80 million, Thus, 
it can be said that we add £28 million to their 
value by our efforts, and that this £28 million 
is an addition to the country’s wealth. On 
this showing, it would take about a dozen 
United Steel Companies, all working full 
time, to add the £350 million we are talking 
about in the form of goods. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION ESSENTIAL 


Of course, this-does not mean that the 
country should try to settle the national 
account wholly by exporting steel. It is not 
in the country’s interest that we should export 
all our steel in the form in which it leaves 
our works at a value of, say, £35 a ton. If 
we look at the trade and navigation accounts 
we find that about a million tons of machinery 
was exported in 1953, most of which con- 
sisted of steel in one form or another, and 
brought in over £400 million of much- 
needed foreign exchange. The value of the 
steel has been increased, but only by the use 
of manpower, and it is manpower that is 
especially scarce. If, however, we say that 
£350 million is the value created by a dozen 
United Steel Companies, this would mean 
employing another 360,000 men and £720 
million worth of capital equipment, neither 
of which is readily available. Even if it were 
possible to use every man registered as 
unemployed it still would not give us the men 
we would need. Clearly, therefore, we can 
only get our increase of £350 million if we 
ail produce more somehow. 


Whether the sum required is £350 million 
or some other figure, it has‘to be provided 
by increased production. We cannot add this 
cost to the price of things we export because 
foreign buyers would not pay, and as our 
labour force is fully occupied we must all 
produce more without increasing the number 
of persons employed. 


ABILITY TO EXPORT - 


Much is being said about foreign competi- 
tion as if it were new. But other countries 
have to live. Foreign competition is no new 
thing and it is coming from the same quarters 
as of old. We have held our own before and 
we can hold our own again. 


We hear a lot about long deliveries. This 
is not a reflection on British efficiency as is 
so often supposed. We are being told almost 
daily that we cannot hope to sell unless we 
can give prompt delivery, or at any rate as 
good as other countries offer. For some 
years we have been unable to offer quick 
delivery for the very simple reason that our 
order books have been so full that buyers 
have had to await their turn. Obviously, 
countries which have’ been out of the market 
for a time but are now able to manufacture 
again are in need of orders and can promise 
immediate delivery. If our orders become 
less we shall catch up with deliveries and we 
shall be able to offer quicker delivery for 
new business. 


Then it is said that our people do not work 
as hard as their fathers and grandfathers. Is 
this said because they have more amusements 
and more recreations? But is it not part of 
a higher standard of living, for which we are 
all striving, that we should have more 
recreation ? And is recreation inconsistent 
with hard work? Surely it is not. ‘The 
assertion that the modern generation does not 
work as hard or as earnestly as previous 
generations is irritating to the industrious and 
fails to stimulate the lazy. Moreover, it gives 
a wrong impression to foreign buyers. But 
it is not true. In our own works we can say 
with emphasis that among the younger 
men as well as among their elders there 
is just as much interest in their work, 
just as much application and just as much 
imagination as ever there was, and there can 
be no reason to suppose that in this respect 
our works are any different from other steel 
works or for that matter any other kind of 
works. 


LARGER OUTPUT PER PERSON 


We see then that the need to produce more 
goods to be used for export in order to pay 
for our imports of food and raw materials 
is a matter of arithmetic and cannot be dis- 
puted. The ability to do this dependS upon 
the rate at which we work and the money we 
can spare to make new machinery, and upon 
a larger output per person employed. But it 
takes time and costs money to make new 
machinery and so our ability to increase 
exports quickly depends upon a quick 
imcrease in output per person—greater pro- 
ductivity as it is called nowadays. The call 
for greater productivity is not just passing 
the buck on to those who work with their 
hands. It does not necessarily mean more 
sweat ; what it really means is the full and 
better use of time. If each of the 22 million 
in civil employment in the United King- 
dom and those who manage and steer 
them were to save or employ to better 
advantage 14 pennyworth of time every 
day, and this could be applied to pro- 
duction, we would create £350 million more 
wealth each year. 

In the postwar years throughout the 
country large sums have been invested in 
new plant and improvements to existing 
plant, and in many industries we are well 
equipped to compete in foreign markets ; 
but there is more to do, there always is, and 
in the meantime all have to concentrate on 
producing the maximum our plants are 
capable of producing. 


So far as our company is concerned, 
we believe our plant and our resources 
are in good shape, but we shall continue 


to follow a policy of improvement and 
development. 
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MITCHELL COTTS & 
- COMPANY 


GROUP’S OVERALL STRENGTH 


The thirty-fourth ordinary general meeting 
of Mitchell Cotts and Company, Limited 
will be held on April 14th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circy- 
lated statement of the chairman, Mr H. C 
Drayton: 


Although the trading profit of £1,751,049 
is £16,159 lower than the record figure of the 
previous year, the final consolidated net profit 
of £749,479 is the highest yet achieved by 
the group. This result is due largely to the 
smaller charge for taxation. 


After providing for the preference divi- 
dends and ordinary dividends of 25 per cent, 
which together absorbed £195,684 (net), there 
remains the sum of £553,795 for appropria- 
tion. 


Your directors decided to add the sum of 
£350,000 to general resefve, bringing it up 
to £1,850,000, and to recommend further 
strengthening the auxiliary pension fund by 
£50,000. 


There remains £153,795 to add to the 
balance of profit and loss carried forward, 
bringing this to a total of £956,744. 


The totals of the current assets and liabili- 
ties in the consolidated balance sheet are still 
substantial and reflect the high level of 
activity during the year. The overall picture 
is one of considerable strength. 


CHANGING CONDITIONS 


Although the overall results are gratifying, 
several of the group’s activities have beea 
adversely affected by changing conditions. 


The general slackening of demand for coal 
has created a buyers’ market which has 
affected the turnover of our coal department. 
A trend towards oil burning has caused a 
decline in demand in several of the traditional 
markets for South African coal. 


The profits of our London Shipping Com- 
panies were on a lower scale than in the 
previous year, and unfortunately freight rates 
have remained very low and show no signs 
of improvement in the near future. 


Temperleys, Haslehust and Company, 
Limited, London, and our engineering sub- 
sidiary, Alldays and Onions, Limited, of 
Birmingham, have more than maintained their 
positions during the year, but our other com- 
panies in the United Kingdom, and particu- 
larly the trading sections of the parent 
company and our wholly-owned subsidiary 
Alexander Young (London), Limited, have 
experienced less favourable conditions. 


A reduction of trade in some territories has 
been compensated, fortunately, by improve- 
ments elsewhere. companies operating 
abroad have again contributed the major por- 
tion of the group’s income. Activities in 
Southern Africa in particular have continued 
to progress and expand, and I anticipate 
satisfactory trading from them in the current 
accounting year to June 30, 1954. 


As announced on December 18th last, the 
directors decided subject to the requisite 
resolution being passed at the annual gener al 
meeting, to capitalise £243,000, part of the 
amount standing to the credit of the share 
premium account, by the issue to holders of 
ordinary shares registered as at the close of 
business on March 23, 1954, of one ordinary 
share of 5s. credited as fully paid for every 
five shares held. Consent from the Capital 
Issues Committee has been obtained. 


I believe that our organisation is capable 
of overcoming existing and foreseeable 
culties, and is flexible enough to adjust 1s¢ 
to changing conditions and to make good us¢ 
of any opportunities for suitable expans!o™ 
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THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


FUNDS EXCEED £125 MILLION 


INTERMEDIATE BONUS INCREASED 


MR G. P. S. MACPHERSON’S ADDRESS 


The one hundred and twenty-eighth annual 
general meeting of The Standard Life Assur- 
ance Company was held in Edinburgh on 
March 23rd with Mr G. P. S. Macpherson, 
OBE, TD, CA, in the chair. 


The general manager and actuary having 
read the auditor’s report, the chairman said: 


My Lord, ladies and gentlemen,—May I 
take it to be your wish that the directors’ 
report, which is in your -hands, be held as 
read ? 


FUNDS AND INCOME INCREASE 


I am sure you will agree that the report 
and accounts now before you give an 
encouraging picture. The new life assurance 
business written last year amounted to 
{ 35,601,000, a figure which for the eighth 
successive year constitutes a record in the 
history of the company. Included in this 
sum is a total of £17,333,000 of group life 
assurances. Our new annuity business, at 
{8,562,000 per annum, also constitutes a 
record. 


In the revenue account of the life assurance 
and annuity fund, you will see that our 


premium income has increased by over 
{2 million as compared with the previous 
year and now amounts to over £17,500,000. 
As 


As a result our expense ratio, that is the ratio 
of commission and expenses of management 
to premium income, is at the very low level 
of 8.6 per cent. This compares with last 
year’s ratio of 8.9 per cent, which itself was 
the lowest ever achieved in the history of the 
Company, so that the further reduction to 
8.6 per cent cannot but be a matter for 
Satisfaction, 


Our interest income, amounting to over 
£4,700,000, has also shown a substantial 
increase and represents a net rate of interest 
on the fund of £4 45. lld. per cent, an 
rease Of 3s. 8d. per cent over the rate 
earned in the previous year. 

the balance sheet you will see that the 
values of our total assets, at over 
f million, have increased by more than 
£14 million over the previous year’s total. 
During 1953 a substantial rise took place 
in the value of Stock Exchange investments 
generally, so that the margin between the 
market values and book values of our assets 


is now much greater than it was in Novem- 
ber, 1952, 


a) 


40 SHILLINGS PER CENT INTERMEDIATE 
BONUS 


A year ago we were reviewing the results 
achieved by the company for the triennium 
ended November 15, 1952. In spite of the 
‘ow level of Stock Exchange values at that 
time, the great strength of the company 
enabled your directors to increase the rate of 
compound reversionary bonus from 33s. per 
cent to 37s, 6d. per cent for each year of that 
tnennium, They also stated that until further 
noice the rate of intermediate bonus would 
be at this higher figure. The next full declara- 
tion of bonus falls to be made as at Novem- 
ber, 1955, but in view of the excellent results 
shown by the company in this first year of 
the new triennium, the directors have decided 
'o raise the rate of intermediate bonus from 
378. 6d. per cent to 40s. per cent. The new 


rate will apply as from March 15, 1954, in 
respect of the period since November 15, 
1952: this will allow those policies which 
become claims before the end of the present 
triennium to receive a further share in the 
prosperity of the company. 


MILLARD TUCKER REPORT 


The outstanding event relating to life 
assurance business in this country since I 
last addressed you has been the recent 
appearance of the Millard Tucker Commit- 
tee’s Report on the Taxation Treatment of 
Provisions for Retirement. The Committee 
has dealt fully and in detail with a very diffi- 
cult subject in a way which compels admira- 
tion. It has exposed with great clarity the 
existing anomalies, although it must be con- 
fessed that in some passages of the Report 
complete consistency appears to have been 
achieved only at the expense of administra- 
tive simplicity. When, and to what extent, 
legislation based on the Committee’s recom- 
mendations will come into force we do not 
know. However, all whose retirement benefit 
schemes we already administer can be 
assured that when the time comes we shall 
do all we can to enable them to bring their 
schemes fully into line with any new legisla- 
tion. We expect, also, to be able to offer 
attractive contracts under the new arrange- 
ments to those who have hitherto been 
precluded from making full provision for 
their retirement. 


MINIMUM PREMIUM PLAN 


Apart from the retirement benefit side of 
our business, we are anxious that people 
should not lose sight of other requirements 
for which life assurance is necessary. People 
marry and want to buy houses—we can 
help them in this, both by advancing part 
of the purchase price through our affiliated 
company, The Heritable Securities Associa- 
tion, and by arranging for repayment of the 
loan by means of a policy effected with the 
Standard. People raise families and require 
life assurance to protect them and provide 
for their education. Partnerships continue to 
be formed and life assurance is required to 
provide for payment to the heirs of a de- 
ceased partner. Life assurance is still the 
most satisfactory method of providing for 
payment of death duties. Life assurance as 
we have known it for generations will con- 
tinue to provide, as in the past, the cheapest, 
the most satisfactory and sometimes the only 
answer to a wide variety of financial 
problems. 


When effecting a life assurance policy, 
however, a man may be in a dilemma. He 
has to decide whether he will take a policy 
which shares in the profits of the company, 
or one which does not. It may be that there 
is only a limited amount of money available 
and he requires the greatest cover 
which this money can afford, in which 
case his selection would be a without 
profits policy: on the other hand, his 
knowledge of the bonus prospects of 
the company may lead him to believe that 
in the long run it would be to his advantage 
to effect a with profits policy even although 
it gives less initial cover. Prior to the last 
war the Standard helped to meet the diffi- 


culties involved in selection by issuing a 
contract which combined the merits of both 
types of policy. The premium was only 
slightly higher than the without profits pre- 
mium but the policyholder received an 
appropriate. share in the profits of the com- 
pany. Circumstances brought about by the 
war necessitated our. withdrawal of this most 
useful scheme, but we have now decided to 
reintroduce it in this country in a slightly 
different form. We believe that this policy, 
which will be called the “Minimum Pre- 
mium Plan,” will exactly meet the needs of 
many types of proposer. 


OVERSEAS EXPANSION 


Our business overseas continues to 
expand. Canada, the largest of our overseas 
organisations, produces a considerably higher 
proportion of our business than formerly. 
Our Canadian funds now exceed $100 
million. 


2 Our two other active overseas organisa~- 
tions, in the West Indies and in Uruguay, 
are also expanding. 


INVESTMENT IN INDUSTRY 


This year for the first time the assets of 
the company exceed {125 million. The 
Standard was established in 1825 and cele- 
brated its centenary in 1925 by becoming 
a mutual company. During the past year 
our funds have increased by an amount 
equalling the total size of the company at 
the time of mutualisation. Of those grow- 
ing funds a significant part is applied by 
the directors in assisting British industry 
to obtain the equity capital which is:vital to 
this country’s economy, and as you will 
observe from the balance sheet the Standard 
has now a substantial sum invested in 
ordinary stocks, largely in British industry. 
The fortunes of some 350,000 policyholders 
are bound up directly with the prosperity of 
the Standard. To all of them everything 
that affects the Standard is of importance, 
and in particular the profitable investment 
of the company’s funds. To all of them the 
efficiency, profitability and dividends of the 
companies in which we are invested are 
matters of concern. From the profits flow 
the dividends and, when British industry is 
busy and profitable, the resulting increases 
in dividend improve the rate of interest 
earned on our funds. The favourable rate 
of interest earned on our funds last year, 
to which I referred earlier, enhances the 
security behind all our contracts and is a 
major source of the surplus accruing to our 
with profits policyholders. 


You will wish me before I close to pay 
tribute to all members of our staff—to those 
in the field engaged in fostering and extend- 
ing the company’s connections and to the 
inside staff who give them such able support. 
I do so with very great pleasure ; for only 
by their active and efficient co-operation 
could the results shown in the report have 
been achieved. I am certain too that all 
members of the staff at home and overseas 
would wish to acknowledge their debt to 
Mr Reid, our General Manager, Mr Dow, 
his chief of staff, and the other officials of. 
the company for wise technical 
skill and consideration of their interests. 
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Congratulations and thanks are also due from 
policyholders. However strong the present 
financial position of the Standard is, its 
strength as a continuing company depends 
upon the quality of its management ; in that 
respect the directors are confident that those 


insured with the Standard are indeed well 
served. : 

I now move the formal adoption of the 
report, revenue accounts and balance sheet 
submitted. 

The report was adopted. 





SCOTTISH AMICABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


RECORD NEW 


The one _hundred and_ twenty-eighth 
annual general meeting of the Scottish 
Amicable Life Assurance Society was held in 
Glasgow on March 24th, Sir Lynden 
Macassey, KBE, QC (President of the 
Society), presiding. 


In moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, Mr J. B. Findlay, DL (chairman of 
the ordinary directors), said that once again 
the Society had achieved a record figure for 
new “ordinary” life assurance business— 
almost £8 million of new sums assured (after 
deduction of reassurances)}—and that the 
clearest measure of the growth of the 
Society’s group business in recent years was 
provided by comparing the group life sums 
assured in force at the close of 1953 
£,18,400,000) with those in force three years 
previously (£8,500,000)—and by making a 
similar comparison between the premium 
income for group pension business which 
now exceeded £2,200,000 per annum and was 
rather less than {1 million per annum three 
years ago. The total premium revenue 
amounted last year to almost £5 million and 
showed an increase of £625,000 over the 
premium revenue for 1952. Similarly, the 
total funds at the close of the year amounted 
to almost £34,500,000, having risen by 
approximately {£4 million during the year 
under review. During the three years which 
had elapsed in the present quinquennium, 
premium revenue had increased by more than 
80 per cent, while the Society’s funds had 
risen by more than 40 per cent, 1953 had 
been a most successful year for the Society. 
Interest earnings had risen, the rising trend 
of expenses relative to the growth of business 
had been reversed, and mortality experience 
had been exceptionally favourable. The 
Society’s rate of interim bonus had been in- 
creased as at July 1, 1953, to 35s. per cent 
per annum compound, and it was already 
clear that this rate of bonus was amply 
covered by the profits earned during the first 
three years of the present quinquennium. 
The hope was expressed that, if present 
trends continued, the bonus declaration two 
years hence would prove most satisfying to 
all the Society’s participating members. 





THE MILLARD TUCKER REPORT 


A few weeks ago there was published the 
report of the Millard Tucker Corda on 
the Taxation Treatment of Provisions for 
Retirement. Among the various matters 
considezed by this committee, the one which 
had aroused most interest was the possibility 
of allowing to self-employed persons, to con- 
trolling directors and to part-time directors 
taxation concessions, similar to those avail- 
able to employed persons, for setting aside 
out of gross income the sums required to 
provide pensions for their later years. While 
the committee were not unanimous in their 
views on this matter, the majority recom- 
mendation was in favour of allowing full 
relief of income tax and surtax on premiums 
paid, within certain prescribed limits, to 
secure deferred annuities commencing at a 
selected sion age. The benefit would 
take the form of an annuity and, apart from 
permission to commute a portion (normally 
one-quarter) of this annuity for a tax-free 


LIFE BUSINESS 


‘ 


lump sum, the annuity would require to be 
non-assignable and non-commutable. These 
proposals, if they were implemented, would 
clearly be of great value to a large number 
of directors and self-employed persons who 
found themselves unable to provide, out of 
taxed income, for eventual retirement. On 
the other hand, many of those affected by 
these proposals might regard it as unwise 
to place their savings beyond their reach in 
times of need or emergency—as would be the 
case if these savings were from the outset 
invested in a non-assignable and non- 
commutable annuity. The alternative course 
open to those who held this view was to 
provide for their retirement in the traditional 
way of effecting an endowment assurance, 
and by.applying the proceeds, if they wished, 
to secure an annunity commencing on retire- 
ment. This alternative course would attract 
the substantial degree of income tax relief 
normally allowable on life assurance pre- 
miums and would leave the policy entirely 
free of any “tie” or taxation liability in 
respect of the proceeds at maturity. Even 
when the proceeds of the endowment assur- 
ance were applied to purchase an annuity, 
the Millard Tucker Committee unanimously 
recommended that such an annuity should in 
future be taxable only on its “ interest 
content,” which was unlikely to exceed one- 
third of its annual amount. For this reason 
it would seem thatethe traditional approach 
to the personal pension problem had greater 
merit today than ever before for many 
categories of self-employed persons. 


RETIREMENT PROVISION A PERSONAL 
PROBLEM 


The majority recommendations of the 
Millard Tucker Committee in relation to 
directors and self-employed persons applied 
to retirement provision and not to life 
assurance, in the normal sense of the term. 
Thus, even if these proposals were imple- 
mented, there was no ‘valid reason why the 
provision of family protection should be 
delayed, even by those who intended to 
adopt the “Millard Tucker” approach to 
pension provision if this became available at 
some future date. Directors and self- 
employed persons might weil feel confused 
at this present juncture by the uncertainties 
of their future position so far as retirement 
provision was concerned, and the Society’s 
branch officials throughout the country would 
be very pleased to discuss the problem in all 
its aspects as affecting any individual case. 
This was, after all, a very personal type of 
problem and no generalised solution could 
possibly be found, Apart altogether from its 
possible effect upon the self-employed, the 
Millard Tucker Report might have major 
repercussions on many aspects of the Society’s 
business. Thus, for instance, the committee 
recommended considerable changes in - the 
law and practice relating to retirement 
schemes of every type. Comment on these 


recommendations might well be reserved 


until the form of any subsequent legislation 
was. known, but it was to be hoped that 
uncertainty might be removed by an early 
announcement of the Government’s inten- 
tions in this respect. One recommendation, 
however, to which reference had already been 
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—, was of far wider significance than 


w appear from its. subsidiary position in 
the Report—that relating to the taxation of 
purchased annuities, For many years e{fors, 
had been made to secure a more equitabl. 


“.. basis of assessment of life annuities—which 


had hitherto been taxed in full despite the 
fact that each annuity instalment con: iined 
a substantial element of capital by way of 
repayment of the purchase-money or» nally 
invested in the annuity. The committee's 
unanimous recommendation that all _pur- 
chased annuities should in future be taxed 
only on the interest content of each nstal- 
ment would represent a major reform if, is 
was hoped, this recommendation were duly 


implemented. 


The report and accounts were adopted 





HASTINGS & THANIT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


The annual general meeting of the Hastings 
and Thanet Building Society was held on 
Thursday, March 18th at the Queen’s Hotel, 
Hastings. 

In moving the adoption of the repor: and 
statement of accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1953, Mr Harold Lester, JP 
(the chairman), said: The accounts show that 
our financial edifice rests upon a firm founda- 
tion: Our assets have increased to over 
£16,400,000, and last year we advanced over 
£2,470,000 to aid home ownership. Our 
reserves have been strengthened by over 
£50,000, the total beimg greater than 
£900,000. These figures speak of strength 
and stability, This has been appreciated so 
much that during the year we were entrusted 
with over £2,500,000 for investment and safe 
keeping. 

It should be borne in mind that ail the 
money which flows into building socictics for 
use in house purchase for owner-occupation 
makes for a reduction in those heavy subsi- 
dies, which for each single dwelling house, 
built by the local authority to let, commits the 
taxpayer and the rfatepayer to more than 
£2,130 over the subsidy period of 60 years. 


Lord Mackintosh, chairman of the 
National Sayings Movement, remarking upon 
the £1,500 millions saved by building society 
members, said: “It is still true to say tha 
money is as safe as a house.” 


In seconding the motion, Mr Henry J. D. 
Fuller (the deputy chairman) said: I would 
like to emphasise the highly satisfactory 
number of applications for loans on new 
houses which the society is now handling. 
The freedom which the Government his 
given to the people to have a house built 
to their own design and requirements |is 
been readily exercised by them, and bu ding 

ieties welcorne the restoration of the 
opportunity to channel savings into homes. 


The possibility that a scheme of guarantee, 
sponsored by the Government with the aid 
of local authorities and building societies, will 
brought to fruiti is already engaging 
the closest attention of the board. Such 
scheme, continued Mr a a give 
prospects to man entia me-owners 
ing only a : capital stake. Any 
expansion in this direction, however, will 
need to be matched by an expansion in the 
of savings entrus to building 
For a variety of very md oe 
building societies = are acclainied by 

im all walks of life and of all shades 
ica opinion i as one of the finest 


the investment of sums both 


= 


| 


i 


. 
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The report and accounts were adopted and 


the intr of auditors was confirmed. 
reappointment 


The aan with a votc 
thanks to the management and staff, esc" 
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LINGGI PLANTATIONS, LIMITED 


NEEDS OF MALAYAN RUBBER PRODUCERS 





PRACTICAL MEASURES FOR IMMEDIATE RELIEF 


he fifty-eighth annual general mecting of 
Lancei Plantations, Limited, will be held on 
Maich 31, 3954, at 19 Fenchurch Street, 
Le On, E.C.3. 


(he following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir John Hay: 


LABOUR 


‘periments, particularly in the postwar 
per-od, have served to demonstrate so far that 
there is very limited scope for the mechanisa- 

of rubbers estate Operations. Advance 
iowards a more economic disposition of labour 
hos been made by way of changes in methods 
improvements in organisation. Within 
history of this company very substantial 
mies have been effected in this direc- 

and today labour requirements for a 
acreage are about one-third of what 
formerly thought to be necessary. But 
saving has been offset to a considerable 

t by the quite legitimate raising of the 
siinJard of living of labour, and consequently 
} y spent on wages and labour amenities 
bulks very largely in total expenditure. 
these circumstances it is inevitable that 

s of wages, subject to the overriding con- 

eration of their not falling below a certain 
nimum, must be related to the price of 
rubber. To act otherwise would be in the 
interests neither of labour nor of the indus- 
{ Wages divorced from the price of rubber 
d be either too low to do justice to 
our in a time of prosperity or be so high 

to be uneconomic in a time of adversity. 
unfortunate for those engaged in this 

try that its fortunes are so notoriously 

le, necessitating frequent adjustments in 

s with all their unsettling effects. While 
rubber was rising in the years 1950-51, we 

t through the process, agreeable to all 
parties, of adjusting wages upwards, but when 
the price took a downward turn and fell from 
a height of 73d. to 16d., we had to follow 
the much less agreeable course of adjusting 
wages downwards. The downward process 
has naturally been resisted by labour’s repre- 
sentatives, but after discussion or resort to 

rDitration an acceptable settlement has on 

past occasions been reached. Im respect of 
(he last adjustment, however, the trade union 
icpresentatives have sought to upset the arbi- 
\rator’s findings, but the great bulk of labour 
has accepted the cut without complaint. 
Trade unionism is a postwar development in 
Malaya. It is something which has been 
mposed from without, rather than a spon- 
tancous, upward growth from within, and 
perhaps it is not surprising if, when con- 
fronted with a difficult situation, it exhibits 

¢ of the shortcomings and weaknesses of 
@ forced and unnatural growth. Membership 

' the employers’ association and of the trade 

unions is voluntary, The preponderating 
majority of large estate owners is within mem- 
Cership of the employers’ association, but the 
trade unions only embrace a minority of estate 
workers. ‘Those who are interested in the 
relationship between labour and the industry 
should carefully note the following facts: 
‘het the present rate of wages being paid by 
members of the employers’ association is quite 
“vostantially in excess of that being paid by 
‘“‘tate Owners outside the association ; that 
“ustments in wages have only been in 
"<spect of cash payments ; that labour receives 
on an i and increasin 


scale 
ments in kind ed sarge ci Rl a 





SIR JOHN HAY’S STATEMENT 


services, maternity benefits and educational 
facilities. Among progressive employers these 
are supplemented beyond the requirements 
of the law by extended educational and recrea- 
tional facilities, grants of land for growing 
vegetables, raising cattle, etc. It may be 
Stated with some confidence that the estab- 
lished rate of wages now being paid and the 
general treatment extended to labour by pro- 
gressive employers in Malaya equal, if not 
surpass, the best standards observed by any 
other rubber-producing territory. This para- 
graph on labour would be incomplete without 
a reference to the workers’ staple diet. 


RICE 


In respect of this commodity a dramatic 
and, to the consumer, welcome change has 
taken place. From a prolonged postwar con- 
dition of shortage we have passed to a condi- 
tion of abundance, and rice is now in surplus 
supply. Despite this change, the Malayan 
Government has decided to continue its con- 
trol over the purchasing and distribution of 
rice and to take this occasion to build up 
what is officially and somewhat fancifully 
described as a “strategic stock.” It is con- 
tended that this decision is a serious blunder, 
depriving the worker of the benefit of lower 
prices which should follow an abundance and 
continuing the high cost of living at a time 
when Government should be exerting itself 
to lower it. It is maintained, and with some 
show of reasoning, that the Government-to- 
Government purchases of rice are conducted 
on the Malayan side with a lack of a trader’s 
shrewdness, that the cost of marketing and 
distribution is higher than it would be if it 
were conducted by private enterprise under 
competitive conditions ; while the decision to 
build up a “ strategic stock” is entirely mis- 
conceived, involving an extravagant expendi- 
ture of capital which Malaya can ill-afford. 


THE OUTLOOK 


With the termination of purchases for 
stockpiling, demand for rubber is now limited 
to consumptive requirements. Supplies of 
both natural and synthetic are more than 
adequate for normal needs, and consumers 
are not inclined to buy for stock. They are 
content to follow a hand-to-mouth policy. 
The terms of trade with America as between 
synthetic and natural have moved in favour 
of the latter. Whereas at the beginning of 
1953 consumption of synthetic and natural 
was running at 60 per cent of the former and 
40 per cent of the latter, consumers’ purchases 
are now approaching a 50-50 basis. This 
would seem to suggest that natural rubber has 
reached a price level competitive with syn- 
thetic, and as long as supplies are lentiful 
the price of natural rubber is not likely to fall 
or rise significantly below or above its present 
figure. It is hardly surprising that such @ 
disagreeable conclusion, with all its harsh 
implications, should not find a too ready 
acceptance, and that the belief should be 
entertained that shelter from the economic 
storm might be found under cover of some 
scheme which, by miraculous means, would 
raise the price of natural rubber without 
rendering it uncompetitive with synthetic. 
Recent events have given little encouragement 
to persistence in that belief. 

For the natural rubber producer in Malaya 
the immediate prospect is particularly bleak. 
He has to compete with a Government- 


owned synthetic industry in America which 
pays no taxes and is not regarded as being 
altogether free from the taint of subsidisation. 
He has also to compete with other natural 
rubber producers, such as Indonesia and 
Ceylon. The Indonesian Government, 
recognising the need for assisting the natural 
rubber producer, has for the time being 
suspended all charges for export duty, while 
Ceylon is sheltered from world prices 
through the medium of a barter agreement 
with China under which she enjoys for a 
considerable proportion of her rubber a price 
which is the equivalent of nearly double the 
present market price. For the Malayan 
producer there is no relief. On the contrary, 
his burden is made heavier by a savage in- 
crease in land rents—in our case to the extent 
of 85 per cent. If he has the misfortune to 
be registered in this country he has to con- 
tinue to pay over 67 per cent of his profits 
in taxes. Although thus unfairly handi- 
capped, he maintains a standard of living 


‘for his workers which does not fall below the 


highest of any other rubber-producing terri- 
tory and out of his meagre residual resources 
he must, if he is to be efficient, strive to find 
the money necessary for the replacement of 
his old plantings with high-yielding stock. 
The Malayan rubber producer may well con- 
clude that the Governments of Malaya and 
the United Kingdom are making demands 
upon him which are impossible of perform- 
ance. The situation demands an immediate 
reduction in taxation. It is appreciated that 
Malaya has a heavy burden to carry in the 
form of expenditure on combating Com- 
munism, and expenditure during the period 
of the emergency has been very heavy 
indeed. But this is a burden which should 
not be placed disproportionately on creative 
enterprise. It is a burden which should be 
distributed fairly over the whole community. 
It is vain for the Government of Malaya o1 
of the United Kingdom now to plead that 
they cannot afford any relief in taxation. 
The truth lies in the opposite direction, 
namely, that Governments cannot afford to 
continue taxation at its present level, for to 
do so would permanentiy impair the com- 
petitive efficiency of Malaya’s chief industry 
and imperil the whole economy of the 
country. The United Kingdom Government 
has not only its obligations to Malaya as a 
still dependent territory: it has also a bene- 
ficial interest in its dollar earnings. In 1951 
Malayan rubber earned 320 million dollars. 
For 1953 estimated earnings fell to 85 
million. This steep decline is accounted for 
mostly by the fall in price, but not wholly. 
Other territories, more far-sighted in rubber 
matters, have followed a course calculated to 
encourage rubber exports. 


MEASURES FOR IMMEDIATE RELIEF 


For the relief of the Malayan rubber pro- 
ducer there are a few very simple practical 
measures which should be taken immediately. 
They are: — 

(a) a reduction in export duty to its 
historical rate of 24 per cent ; 

(b) payment of such duty to be treated as 
if it were @ payment of income tax in the 
computations for relief for double income 
tax. . 

(c) the removal of controls and restrictions 
in Malaya, other than those deemed necessary 
for security, which militate against a reduc- 
tion in the cost of living. 
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INDIAN IRON & STEEL COMPANY, 


LIMITED 


COMPLETION 


OF MERGER 


MR T. LESLIE MARTIN ON LABOUR TROUBLES 


The adjourned thirty-sixth ordinary general 
meeting of The Indian Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, Limited, was held on March 10th in 
Calcutta. 


Mr T. Leslie Martin, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: The most out- 
standing events during the last financial year 
were the completion and coming into effect 
of the merger and the finalisation of our loan 
agreements with the World Bank and the 
Government of India. 


The previously issued capital of 
Rs.1,50,00,000 in preference shares and 
Rs.2,55,25,960 in ordinary shares has now 
been increased to Rs.2,69,95,400 in preference 
shares and Rs.5,18,37,080 in ordinary shares 
by the issue of Rs.1,19,95,400 preference 
shares and Rs.2,63,11,120 ordinary shares to 
the shareholders of the Steel Corporation of 
Bengal in exchange for their holdings. 


The profit and loss account is of necessity 
by reason of the merger a very composite 


affair comprising: firstly, 12 months’ activi- & 


ties of the pre-merger Indian Iron and Steel 
Company to March 31, 1953 ; secondly, the 
profit margins to December 31, 1952, receiv- 
able from the Steel Corporation of Bengal 
under the 1937 Agreement which are, of 
course, offset by reason of the fact that they 
have been charged in the 1952 accounts of 
the Steel Corporation before arriving at 
profits for that year taken over ; and, thirdly, 
the trading results in steel of the Indian Iron 
and Steel Company for the post-merger 
months of January, February and March, 
1953. 


Since the trading in steel for these three 
months is additional to the previous activities 
of the company, certain additional provisions 
in respect of the quarter have had to be made, 
The former normal depreciation charge of 
Rs.40 lakhs is accordingly increased to 
Rs.50 lakhs by the inclusion of Rs.10 lakhs, 
being one quarter of the Rs.40 lakhs previous 
annual allocation of the Steel Corporation 
of Bengal, and a sum of Rs.3,62,000 is set 
aside for the rehabilitation of the steel plant 
at the stipulated rate of Rs.14,48,000 per 
annum, 


THE DIVIDEND 


Finally, to the net profit as above deter- 
mined is added the balance of the net profit 
of the Steel Corporation of Bengal for the 
year 1952 taken over, and after allowance for 
the dividend payable on the preference shares 
we arrive at the amount of profits available 
for distribution on the amalgamated ordinary 
share capital. 

An ad-interim dividend of Re.1 per share 
has already been paid to you. Though this 
has been described as an ad-interim dividend, 
we made it clear at the time of declaration 
and have again referred to this point in the 
directors’ report that no further recommenda- 
tion in respect to dividend will be made for 
this year. 

The realisations on the sale of steel for the 
months of January, February and March, 
1953, have been based on the prices fixed for 
1952, since the question of the revised prices 
to apply as from January 1, 1953, is still 
under the consideration of Government. 
Pending the adjustment of the income from 
the sale of steel for those months, it has not 
been possible, having regard te the rights 
of the shareholders to a reasonable return 
upon. their investment, to place to reserves 


any amounts other than the _ stipulated 
provisions against the rehabilitation of 
the plant. 


FINANCIAL POLICY 


The directors are of the opinion that it is 
imperative, in view of the tremendous liabili- 
ties the company has to shoulder in order to 
carry out the expansion scheme, to set aside 
as much as possible out of earnings to pay 
off its commitments as quickly as possible and 
also to provide for the large sum of finance, 
approximately Rs.7$ crores, which it has 
agreed to contribute from the company’s own 
resources to supplement the loans granted by 
the World Bank and the Government of 
India. As a commencement, and with this 
object in view, we propose to carry to reserve 
the net difference, after providing for taxa- 
tion, between the former and the increased 
retention prices of steel for the three months 
January to March, 1953. Until we are 
informed of the decision of the Govern- 
ment of India. in the matter we are, of 
course, unable to compute what this is 
likely to be. 


In the terms and conditions on which the 
loans by the World Bank and the Govern- 
ment of India have been granted and in their 


Tespective amounts, there has been no 


material departure from what was conveyed 
to you in my last two speeches and as set 
forth in the circular letters addressed to. you 
during the course of negotiations. As regards 
our ability and desire to maintain dividends 
at a reasonable level, provide the company’s 
contribution towards the cost of the expansion 
and to repay the loans in the stipulated instal- 
ments, this will depend wholly upon the 
revised retention prices recommended by the 
Tariff Commission and sanctioned by the 
Central Government. So far as we know, 
a final decision in the matter has as yet been 
taken. 


The continued liquidation of our financial 
commitments will, also, be governed by the 
retention prices which are fixed after the 
scheme of expansion has been completed and 
brought into economic operation. We hope 
that the principles by which retention prices 
were fixed prior to the merger, with such 
modifications as may be necessary and as may 
be appropriate and justified by later circum- 
stances, will continue to be applied until both 
these loans and our other loans have been 
fully repaid out of earnings. It was on this 
understanding that the company agreed to 
expand its undertaking and was willing to 
accept the consequent heavy financial liabili- 
ties. The company feels that it-is entitled to 
assume that the Government will, during the 
continuance of the repayment period of the 
loans, adhere to the principles laid down in 
the Report of the Tariff Commission, 1952, 
and accepted by the Government, which 
imply that there shall be no departure, to the 
disadvantage of the company, from the 
principles that applied in the case of Tatas 
prior to the merger. 


INTOLERABLE CONDITIONS 


I shall now refer to the intolerable con- 
ditions under which we have had to work 
during the year 1953. You will all be familiar, 
from what was published in the Press, with 
the attitude labour adopted at the Burnpur 
works during the major portion of the year, 
a full eight months to be exact. At first, a 
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resorted to and this eventually developed 
a virtual cessation of work in all departm 
This started in January of last year anu. as 
time went on, it became evident that the root 
cause of the trouble lay in a contest beiween 
rival unions. 


It was finally decided with the concurrence 
of the Central and West Bengal Governm: nts 
to declare a lockout on August 24th. ‘he 
lockout lasted for some three and a half weeks 
and apparently brought labour to their seinses, 
It became evident that the contending parties 
were losing interest in a continuance of the 
battle and steps were immediately taken by 
the management gradually to re-establish nor- 
mality in the works and offices at Burnpur, 
Since then, and up to the present moment, 
all has been fair sailing. 


It is difficult to assess accurately the loss 
sustained by the nation as a result of this 
unfortunate dispute. The loss of revenuc to 
the company amounted to Rs.1,60,00,000, 
the loss to workers on wages and bonus 
Rs.30,00,000, the loss to railways on inward 
and outward freight Rs. 70,00,000. India’s 
future and prosperity demands an immediate 
review of the whole system of its handling 
of the labour question and the institution of 
laws and regulations which will provide a 
full day’s work for a fair wage. 


PRODUCTION OF PIG-IRON 


The trading results for the year 1952-53 
will, I hope, be considered satisfactory. The 
production of pig-iron has been somewhat 
less than that of 1952, owing to the fact that 
one blast furnace at Kulti was off for relining 
for a period of four and a half months. Dur- 
ing the years 1954 and 1955, both the large 
Hirapur furnaces will be out of commission 
for several months for relining ; one in 1954 
and the other in 1955. This will inevitably 
have a material effect on the production of 
steel during these years. 


The report was adopted. 


NORTHERN 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


ORION INSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


The directors of the Orion Insurance 
Company announce that, having regard to 
the material expansion in the company’s busi- 
ness in. recent years, it has been decided to 
establish the office of a General Management 
of the Company. 


Accordingly, and with effect from April 19, 
1954, Mr T. R. Easton and Mr J. Green- 
shields, MC, TD, have been appointed 
the first joint general managers of the 
company. 

Mr T. R. Easton, who joined the company 
on its formation in 1931, has held the office 
of manager since 1944: he is also a director 
of the Sphere Insurance Company. Mr J. 
Greenshields is at present an assistant general 
manager of the Northern Assurance 
Company. 


By special arrangement with the directors 
and management of the “ Northern,” and with 
their best wishes, Mr Greenshields is be'”8 
allowed to relinquish his duties with that 
company in order to take up his new 
appointment. 


The directors of the “ Orion ” wish to place 
on record their appreciation of the fricatly 
and helpful consideration which the boat 
and management of the “Northern” have 
shown: towards the “Orion” in enabling 
them to appoint Mr Greenshields to his #W 
office 
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HARRODS LIMITED 


RECORD VOLUME OF SALES 
BENEFICIAL EFFECT OF TAXATION REDUCTIONS 
sIR RICHARD BURBIDGE ON THE CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The sixty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Herrods Limited will be held on April 
13th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Sir Richard 
Burbidge, Bart, CBE : 

I concluded my review of the accounts last 
vear stating that I look forward 1 this 
vear with a reasonable degree of optimism, 
but the actual results have exceeded my 
expectations. It was mo surprise that the 
profits for the first six months, helped as they 


were by the Coronation celebrations, were 

od: but, although I expressed a hope that 
trading during the second six months would 
reach the high level of the previous year, it 


was no more than a hope and I was very 
agreeably surprised therefore that in the 
event the results for this period were materi- 
ally better than those of the previous year. 

I am sure that the increase in sales last 


year was due to the fact that some incentive 
or other was working to make everybody 
take a more roseate view of life. This un- 
doubtedly started as a result of the universal 
enthusiasm caused by the Coronation, but it 
s equally certain that the easing of the 
irdens of taxation in the Budget last year 
1d a tremendous effect on the general out- 
look. The reduction in purchase tax, although 
imposing an unfair loss to the retailer on his 
stock, enabled shopkeepers to offer goods at 
a lower price and the reduction in income 
tax helped customers to take advantage of 
the reduced prices. It is true that the actual 
reductions were small, but the psychological 
effect of them was tremendous. I do most 
earnestly suggest that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should take to heart the lesson 
to be learned from his 1953 Budget and 
continue the good work by making further 
concessions in his next Budget, particularly 
in the standard rate of income tax and the 
earned income allowance. 


xo 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 

The volume of sales was a record for the 
group and increased in all our stores. This 
was due to the greatly increased number of 
customers served, as the general price level 
was lower than last year. The gross profit 
on trading for the group increased by 
es 585 to £6,880,891, an increase of over 

per cent. 


The profit before taxation has increased 
by £366,833 to £1,786,424, and exceeds by 
more than 25 per cent the profit for the last 


yeat faxation on these profits requires 
£1.111.892, which is £243,022 more than last 
year, and the final consolidated. net profit is 


£663,727, an increase of £126,524. 


The directors feel justified in recommend- 
ing that the total dividend on the ordinary 
Stock be increased by 14 per cent to 15 per 
Cent lor the year by a final payment of 
11} per cent. 

The balance of profits unappropriated is 
£9,263, which, added to the amount brought 
forward from last year, brings the profit 
Carricd forward to £341,351. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


The revenue reserves, £3,126,721, have in- 
creased by £237,512 appropriations made out 
of Profits of the year, while the total reserves, 
including future income tax, are £4,420,057, 
an increase of £711,478. 





_Stocks-in-trade at £3,449,602 are £304,738 
higher than last year, reflecting the increased 
trade, while debtors are £407,035 more for 
the same reason. The total assets, £17,579,709, 
have increased during the year by £1.010,599, 
of which £523,925 is represented by cur- 
Tent assets, now totalling £8,430,428, and 
exceed:ng current liabilities, including bank- 
ing department balances, by £3,510,087, 
which is evidence of our strong finan- 
cial position. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


All the stores in our group contributed to 
the increased sales and net profit. Harrods 
had a very good year. The export trade 
again exceeded £750,000, but there was some 
falling off in the number of overseas cus- 
tomers in the second half of the year. 


D. H. Evans had a particularly successful 
year and increased the dividend on their 
ordinary shares, all held by Harrods, by 
5 per cent. I have no doubt that this 
company will continue to flourish and, 
inasmuch as they have built up a very 
strong internal position, continue to pay 
good dividends to us. 


Dickins and Jones made further progress 
and, allowing for the special provision for 
deferred repairs, increased their profit by 


more than 20 per cent. 


Our Manchester store, Kendal Milne and 
Co., also had a successful year, especially 
during the second half. They made an in- 
creased contribution fo the profits of the 
group, but the resources of their new build- 
ing are not yet fully developed and I look 
forward to still greater returns from it. 


I mentioned in my statement last year that 
Hendersons, of Liverpool, were handicapped 
by a lack of space and were trading to capa- 
city. They made increased profits during 
the year, but we cannot expect any bigger 
return under present conditions. They 
hope to commence the proposed extension to 
their building during the coming year. 

Rockheys, of Torquay, shared in the 
general prosperity, and the reorganisation of 
the store is proving successful. 

Walsh’s, of Sheffield, moved into part of 
their new building in May and their trading 
since has been up to expectation. I have no 
doubt this business will provide a satisfac- 
tory return. 


PROSPECTS 


So far in my statement I have been review- 
ing the facts of the past year which has been 
a comparatively easy and pleasant task, but to 
conclude my annual review, I am supposed 
to turn myself into a prophet and tell you 
what is going to happen during the next 
twelve months, by no means so easy Or ¢n- 
viable a task. 


If the results depended altogether on our 
own efforts, I should have no hesitation in 
forecasting another good year, for I am very 
proud of the enthusiastic, loyal and capable 
managers, buyers and staff, who serve in 
your stores. Unfortunately, the results ‘are 
greatly influenced by conditions outside our 
control, so that apart from mentioning that 
we have got off to a better start than last 
year, I will content myself by stating that 
you can rest assured that everybody will do 
his or her best to furnish results which will 
satisfy you—and my personal feeling is that 
they will succeed in so doing. 
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SCOTTISH MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


A RECORD YEAR 


The ‘seventy-first annual general meeting 
of The Scottish Mutual Assurance Society 
was held on March 17th in Glasgow. 


Sir John Craig, CBE, DL, LLD (the 
chairman), in the course of his speech, said : 
A year ago I said that 1952 had been a dis- 
appointing one for our field staff, but that we 
looked forward to better things in Coronation 
year, and I am glad to say that our hopes 
have been amply fulfilled. We congratulate 
Mr Byers and our field staff on a record 
year—for the first time the net new 
sums assured exceed £3 million—and we 
thank our broker friends and agents for the 
help they have given us in achieving this 
fine result. 


MILLARD TUCKER REPORT 


Last month the eagerly awaited report of 
the Millard Tucker Committee was pub- 
lished. This committee was appointed in 
1950 to review the taxation treatment of 
provisions for retirement, and the report is 
a very interesting document. I do not suggest 
that it is easy reading, and, if one might 
hazard a criticism, it would be that the com- 
mittee has tried to be too consistent. The 
recommendations are being carefully studied 
by us, but we do not yet know how far the 
Government is prepared to adopt them nor 
when the necessary legislation will be brought 
forward. Clearly our business will be vitally 
affected, and we trust that the Chancellor will 
make an early statement of his intentions, 
particularly in view of the committee’s sug- 
gestion that consideration should-be given to 
the possibility of making any changes in the 
law which may result from its recommenda- 
tions effective from the date of publication 
of the Report. 


PREMIUM INCOME INCREASED 


Turning first to the life assurance revenue 
account, the premium income shows a satis- 
factory increase. 


The interest income shows a substantial 
increase. ‘The gross rate earned has risen 
from £5 Is. 4d. per cent to £5 4s. lld: per 
cent, an increase of 3s. 7d. per cent following 
an increase of 4s. 6d. in the previous year, 
The increase is again accounted for mainly 
by increased dividends on our holdings of 
ordinary shares and because of the more 
advantageous terms on which our new money 
could be invested. On the other hand, our 
net rate has fallen from £4 3s. 2d. per cent 
to £4 2s. 10d. per cent, a fall of 4d. per cent 
following on an increase of 5s. per cent in 
the previous year. 


On the outgo side the claims by death 
were nearly £90,000 less than in the previous 
year. We expect this figure to vary from 
year to year and a fall in amount does not 
necessarily mean that there is a profit. I 
am happy to inform you, however, that 1953 
was a very profitable year, the ratio*of actual 
to expected death strain—the measure of the 
profir from mortality—being exceptionally 
low. Claims by maturity were substantially 
up, but these, of course, were fully provided 
for in advance and represent satisfactory 
contracts, both to the lives assured and to 
the Society. 


The Report and Accounts for 1953 cover . 
the first year of a new quinquennium, and 
I am sure you will agree that a very satis- 
factory beginning has been made. The 
finances of the Society are on a.sound basis 
and the directors have every confidence in 
its comtinued success. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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HADFIELDS LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The sixty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Hadfields Limited was held on March 26th 
at East Hecla Works, Sheffield, Lord Dudley 
Gordon, DSO, LLD, MIMechE (the chair- 
man), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The board is greatly strengthened by the 
appointment of Mr D. D. Hawley, MC, as 
a director of Hadfields Limited. As sales 
director he will control the department of 
which he has been a member for over thirty 
years and of which he has been the chief 
since 1951. 


The report and accounts are of vital 
interest to every employee of the company 
because each one of them has by his daily 
work contributed as a team to the results 
which have been achieved and is dependent 
for his living on the successful combined 
effort of all. The complete document is 
therefore submitted to each employee of the 
company as in previous years. 

The 1953 Act lays upon the agency the 
duty to secure the réturn to private owner- 
ship of the undertakings whose stock it holds. 
So far as Hadfields is concerned, it is too 
early to estimate when this operation will 
take place, 


BURDEN OF TAXATION 


The directors’ report draws attention to 
certain figures in the accounts, particularly 
the very considerable increase in the profit 
margin which is more than £270,000 in 
excess of the previous year’s figure. The 
report explains how this margin is eaten into 
by taxation and certain other deductions 
with the result that the net figure is only 
£60,000 higher than last year. 


The amount required to meet taxation is 
£346,000, that is over two-and-a-third times 
the previous year’s figure of £147,000. More 
than £169,000 of this year’s total is accounted 
for by the heavy charge for excess profits 
levy. We are penalised by the fact that the 
dates chosen as a basis for calculating the 
amount of excess profit fell during a period 
when so much rebuilding and reconstruction 
was in progress that our output was seriously 
hampered. 


These figures demonstrate once again that 
the present level of taxation makes it impos- 
sible, after paying for maintenance of existing 
plant and equipment, to accumulate cash to 
pay for further development. New develop- 
ment must continue if we are to maintain 
our position. 

It has therefore been necessary in carrying 
out the improvements during the past few 
years to obtain loans which at October 3rd 
show in the consolidated balance sheet a 
total of £3,250,000 due to the Agency. 


INCREASE IN OUTPUT 


The increase in the value of sales, which 
is the magt important factor in achieving the 
improved profit, is due to a small extent to 
higher prices, but it is mainly due to an 
increase in output, and it is on increase of 
output that we must depend if we are to 
maintain our present position. It is clear 
that the maintenance of increased output 
must depend in the long run on a sufficient 
flow of new orders. During the latter part 
of the period under review there was some 
falling off in demand so that the value of 
orders received began to decline but the 
backlog of unfulfilled orders made it possible 
to maintain and increase the rate of output 
from the works. It should be added that 
though there was this falling off of the rate of 
orders received during the latter part of the 


period, the total for the year was up to ¢x- 
pectations, though slightly below the previous 
peak. 

Though the total orders received showed 
this slight decline, certain important speciali- 
ties such as fully-hardened steel rolls, tos 
with large composite back-up rolls, showed _ 
an increase. 


KEENER COMPETITION 


So far as the current year is concerned, it 
can be said that the contracts in hand together 
with those expected should keep the works 
fully employed. Provided a high level of pro- 
ductivity is maintained, results should con- 
tinue to be satisfactory. It is of interest to 
report that figures given as to numbers em- 
ployed in my last year’s statement have been 
fully maintained and indeed slightly in- 
creased. The efforts required to secure new 
contracts will be severe and have to contend 
with the keenest competition in price, high 
quality and in promptness of delivery. This 
competition will be encountered particularly 
from foreign competitors many of whom are 
experiencing shortage of work and are making 
every effort to improve the quality of their 
products. It can be overcome only by the 
maintenance of a high rate of output coupled 
with the closest attention to detail to reduce 
cost and still further improve quality. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


TEMPERANCE 
PERMANENT BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


MR CYRIL W. BLACK ON SOCIETY’S 
PROGRESS 


The one hundredth annual meeting of the 
‘Temperance Permanent Building Society was 
held on Thursday, March 18th, at the 
Caxton Hall, London. 


A CENTURY OF SERVICE 


Mr Cyril W. Black, JP, MP, FRICS, 
chairman. of the Society, in the course of his 
speech, said: Vast changes have occurred 
in the life of the nation since William Shaéh 
and his friends laid the foundations of the 
Society a century ago. Great as was their 
vision, they could hardly have conceived of 
the social progress that has taken place 
during this period, nor realised the extent 
to which the development of the Building 
Society Movement has assisted in raising the 
standard of living in this country. Not only 
have the conditions in housing improved 
to a remarkable degree, but the seeds then 
sown of independence, of self-help and of 
thrift have borne fruit, the value of which it 
is impossible to estimate. 

Our Society has played a worthy part in 
this progress and we are proud to be able 
to claim that during the whole of this long 
and eventful period no one has ever lost a 


single penny as a result of investing in the 
Society. 


ASSETS EXCEED £30 MILLION 


The year 1953 has been another .one of 
modest expansion and, in the main, of con- 
solidation. The emphasis has been updn 
strength rather than size. The total assets at 
December 31st last reached the record figure 
of £30,437,950, an increase during the year 
of £1,231,104. The amount standing to the 
credit of shareholders and depositors was 
£28,331,093, an increase of £1,088,097. 


_ The development of our business makes 
it possible for us to continue to receive in-- 


vestments im either shares or deposit, 
Investments im the Society hay. the very 
great advantage of involving 9». expenss 
either Om investment or withds wal ; they 
can be realised at short notice 0 withoy 
fear of depreciation, the rates o/ terest are 
generous, and the security affor cd unsy:. 
passed. : 


The ‘total amount advanced uring the | 


year was £3,475,540, of which ap) coximately 
77 per cent was in respect 0! mortgaigy 
where the advance did not exced £2,0% 
The great bulk of our mortgage > usiness ig 
in respect of small properties, for » ich there 
is a ready demand, and which ar t subject 
to excessive fluctuations in valuc 


, RESERVES AND LIQUID! !y 


Appropriations have been made of £90,000 
to general reserve account, and / 19,000 
contingency account, thereby raising the 
total of these accounts and the balance of 
profit carried forward to £1,750,1(06—more 
than 6 per cemt of the aggrevite shar 
and deposit. capital. Cash and investments 
at the end of the year, exceeded /4 million, 


representing a very satisfactory degree of 
liquidity. 
PERSONAL SAVINGS AND HOME 
OWNERSHIP 
We are now in a period in which house 

building everywhere has undergone a great 
impetus. . Public attention is reasingly 
focused upon the problem as to what is the 


proper balance between local authority 


houses with subsidised rents and private 
enterprise houses which are bu:! without 
subsidy and are usually offered for sale, 
Local authority houses are in many cases 
being occupied by families who could well 
afford to buy their homes, and whose rents 


are being subsidised by tax payers and rate- 
payers who are much less well off thin 


they are. Every new local authority house 
carries a minimum subsidy of about £3) 
per annum for sixty years—more thin 


£2,000 per house to be provided out of the 


public purse. 


Surely the time has come when the Govern- 
ment should ensure, as far as possible, that 
tenancies of council houses are only offered 
to families who really need them, and that, 
at the same time, increased facilities are made 
available for house purchase. A _ necessary 
step which the Government should take 1s 


to introduce a system of guarantcc vhereby _ 
credit-worthy families can purchise theit 
homes with much smaller cash deposits than 


are at present required, the necessary mort 
gages being granted by the building societies, 


the excess over the normal loan limits being 
guaranteed by the Government «J Local 
Authorities. Such a scheme, wich, itr 


dentally, I have been advocating for numbet 
of years past, is now being discussed detween 
the Government and the Buildin: Society 
Movement, I hope that before we meet again 


in annual meeting the scheme wil! hive been 
launched and many more familic. will, 
consequence, have benefited by h:ving the 
undoubted advantages of hom: nership 


brought within their reach. 

In any event, the facilities offered »y build 
ing societies for savi and investment an 
for the promotion home-ownership are 
needed today, perhaps even more |) '0 /0 the 
days when .the foundations of ov: Society 
were laid. Personal savings serve «900m 
purpose of paramount importan:’— and if 
encouraging the habit of regular ‘hrift we 
render a service not only to the individ 
but to the whole community. 

With pride in the achievements of 1° past, 
we face the future with confidence. ready - 
contribute in still greater measure (o the socia 
progress and prosperity of the nation. 

The report and statement of accounts 
were adopted. 
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G. R. HERRON & SON 
(HOLDINGS) LIMITED 


(Wool Merchants and Topmakers, Wool Combers, Woo! Scourers, 
Fellmongers and Leather Dressers) 


CHANGED TRADING CONDITIONS 


BOARD’S CONSERVATIVE POLICY 


MR F. J. HILL ON THE OUTLOOK 


The 
G. R. ] 


held ( 


ty-first ordinary general meeting of 

rron & Son (Holdings) Limited was 

March 24th at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2, Mr F., J. 
Hill chairman) presiding. 

The secretary (Mr C, C. B, Rice) read the 
notice vening the meeting and the report 

B of th iitors, 

TI llowing is the statement by the 
chairn which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts : 

Ir statement which accompanied the 
accounts for the previous financial year, I 
referred to there being good prospects for 
the company’s trading year which ended on 

1, 1953. As it turned out, the first 
six months—namely, November,.. 1952, to 
April 3—recorded steadily rising prices 
tops and in that time your company 
actually effected a greater volume of sales 
than y similar period of the company’s 
stor Not only was the volume of trade 
record, but also business was done at very 
satisfactory margins of profit. During the 
last six months of the financial year, how- 
ever, 2 complete reversal took place and the 
steady rise in values came to an end followed 
by a fall in sales and acute 
s in regard to prices, 


lhe cessation of hostilities in Korea and 
ral fear that a trade recession in America 
was imminent may be looked upon as the 
main causes combining to bring about so 
drastic change. Later on bear selling 
appeared which depressed the price of tops 
ii further, although the value of wool, 
sustaincd by Russian and Continental 
remained -at a high premium 
it buyers were prepared to pay 
for it in the top. 


In spite of the downward trend of business’ 


mn 
SALUALICA i V 


over 


which began in May, all our mills main- 
‘ainec their maximum output for the whole 
ol the year, thus registering an all-time 
record, but unless there is a revival in trade, 
the ‘1 is fast approaching when the bulk 
of our outstanding contracts will have been 
processed, with a consequent shortage of 
work in progress, 
ACCOUNTS 


In April, 1953, the authorised capital of 


me company was increased to £500,000, and 
1,512,000 fully paid ordinary shares of 2s. 
tach were issued free to shareholders in 
accordance with their holdings, the issued 
oe y capital of the company thereby 
‘ing increased to £302,400. 
—- directors’ report deals, of course, with 
Prent Company’s affairs which are the 
sa 1 of this meeting; but in order that 
nei vers may have a clear view of the 
— & results of the group as shown in the 


Clidated profit and loss account, I set 
Out hereunder the main details. After charg- 
ne 3! expenses, but before providing for 
“Xaton, the company’s group trading has 


ee in a pr of £261,843, or an in- 
tase of 049, compared with the 
Previous year. 5 


Alict providing for all taxation, including 


. 


future income tax liability, 1954-55, the net 
surplus of the group amounts to £142,262, to 
which must be added the amount brought 
forward in the group from last year £50,654, 
making a total of £192,916, which the direc- 
tors recommend should be. dealt with as 
follows: Transfer to general reserve, 
£101,200, and dividend on preference and 
ordinary shares, £24,084, leaving the sum 
of £67,632 to be carried forward in 
the group as shown in the consolidated 
balance sheet. 


DIVIDEND 


Having regard to the present unfavourable 
outlook generally, your directors have con- 
sidered it necessary to pursue a cautious 
policy and have therefore had to revise their 
earlier ideas in respect of a final dividend. It 
is now proposed, therefore, that a final pay- 
ment of 6 per cent be made which, with the 
interim distribution of 6 per cent paid on 
October 30th last, totals 12 per cent for the 
year, both interim and final dividends being 
calculated on the increased ordinary share 
capital 

If comparison is made with the previous 
year, it will be seen that although the rate of 
ordinary dividend now proposed is lower, 
the total amount to be distributed is actually 
higher by 20 per cent. This, of course, is 
owing to the dividend being calculated on 
the doubled ordinary issued capital, 


MILLS, PLANT AND MACHINERY 


The whole of the mill equipment has been 
maintained in first class order and thought 
is continually given to finding ways and 
means for reducing costs of production. 

Work is being carried out at Central Mills 
which will, when completed, provide 
increased warehouse accommodation and 
office space. These extensions are essential 
not only for our present needs, but to take 
care of any future expansion of our business. 
The work is of a capital nature and will cost 
some £37,000. 


CURRENT FINANCIAL YEAR 


Since the end of the financial year under 
review, the situation has further deteriorated; 
sales of tops are running at only about half 
of what they were a year ago, and owing to 
the intense competition for the small amount 
of business available, profit margins are sub- 
stantially lower. Unless a material improve- 
ment takes place, which is not apparent at 
the moment, it is inevitable that our profits 
for the current year will suffer a considerable 
reduction. 

Once again I have pleasure in paying 
tribute to the excellent work and service 
given to the company by the management, 
staff and all workers employed in the mills. 

The report and accounts. were adopted and 
the dividend recommendation approved. 

The retiring director, Mr T. W. Sugden, 
was Seance anal the other formal business 
having been duly transacted, the proceedings 
terminated. 


THE ZAMBESIA 
EXPLORING COMPANY 


The annual general meeting of The 
Zambesia Exploring Company, Limited, was 
held on March 19th in London. Capt. Rt 
Hon Charles Waterhouse, PC, MC, DL, MP 
(chairman), presided, 


The chairman’s review, circulated with the 
report and accounts, stated that during the 
year 1953 operations continued on a steady 
and satisfactory basis, as evidenced by the 
fact that the company and its subsidiary, 
The Zambesia Investment Company, Limited, 
realised a total net profit of £71,401 in the 
current year. 


The profit before taxation was £101,443 
for the parent company and £79,244 for its 
wholly owned subsidiary, Ihe Zambesia 
Investment Company, Limited, making a 
total of £180,687. After providing for 
current taxation, allowing for adjustment of 
taxation of previous years, transferring 

25,000 from general reserve, and bringing 
into account the balance brought forward 
from 1952, a balance of £113,544 remained 
available for appropriation in the parent 
company. An interim dividend of 4 per cent, 
less tax, had been paid, and provision made 
for a final dividend of 11 per cent, less tax, 
making an unchanged total of 15 per cent 
for the year. 


The profit of the subsidiary company, after 
taxation, which amounted to {40,864, had 
been added to the balance carried forward, 
which had been increased thereby to 
£103,575. The net undistributed profits of 
the subsidiary company could be regarded as 
the equivalent of a transfer to reserve by the 
parent company, and the total reserves of 
the parent and subsidiary companies taken 
together had increased from £514,211 to 
£526,843. The report was adopted. 


BROOME RUBBER 
PLANTATIONS 


VITAL NECESSITY OF REPLANTING 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
Broome Rubber Plantations Limited was 
held on March 19th in London. 


Sir Lionel Smith-Gordon, Bart (the chair- 
man), presided, and in the course of his 
speech, said: 


The trading profit was £51,702 compared 
with £111,964 last year, and £147,840 the 
yeat before. This reduction in the profit 
is due to the fall in the price of rubber, 
notwithstanding an increase in crop of some 
388,000 Ib, or, say, 15 per cent. 


Last year I informed you that it was our 
intention to increase the rate of ‘replanting 
to 200/300 acres per annum, but the serious 
fall in the price of rubber has forced us to 
modify our ideas. We are, however, con- 
sian that replanting with modern hi 
yielding material is essential—and, I would 
go so far as to say, necessary for ouf*survival 
—and we propose to proceed for the present 
at the moderate rate of 60/70 acres per 
annum, 


As regards the current year we are still 
working at a small profit, which just about 
covers the expenditure on the replanted 
areas. What we require is a better price 
for our rubber, and this depends largely on 
developments in the synthetic rubber field. 
There are many who hope that the sale of 
the synthetic plants in the USA to private, 
enterprise, will give natural rubber a fairer 
field in competition with synthetic, but we 
must realise that the latter has come to 7 
and the competition we have to face wi 
always be very formidable, _ 


The report was adopted 





